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POTEMKIN, THE CRIMEA, AND THE IMPERIAL ARMY AND NAVY OF THE LAST 


CENTURY.—(CONCLUSION.) 


In 1781 the Crimea was reduced 
to a dreadful state of calamity and 
confusion. The insurrection of the 
Christians had suspended agriculture ; 
the Tartar population was again con- 
siderably diminished by war and pri- 
vation ; which, added to the revolts in 
the Kuban, and among the Nogays, 
seemed to furnish to the ever-watchful 
Catherine a specious opportunity to 
interfere in, and take advantage of, 
those troubles. 

The journey which Potemkin took 
in 1782, that he might inspect the 
districts ceded to Russia, on which he 
spared neither expense nor trouble 
(having removed to the Government 
of Azove alone one hundred German 
families, and even procured the settle- 
ment of some English farmers), had, 
therefore, greater reference to inducing 
Chagyn Gerei, and the subordinate 
chief of the Kuban, to at last acknow- 
ledge the complete supremacy of the 
Empress. And in truth it had now 
become no great concession on their 
parts, to admit the superiority of a 
power already grown so threatening ; 
and when, to the arrival of large 
bodies of troops, Potemkin added 
bribes and delusive promises, it may 
be imagined how a bloodless conquest 
and a magnificent acquisition was 
achieved. ‘The subtle negociator re- 
ceived, on the part of his Sovereign, 
at Cherson, the homage of the last 
Khan of the Crimea, and the in- 
glorious descendant of Ghinghis abdi- 
cated his throne for an annual pension 
of two hundred thousand roubles. 

Nothing now remained but to take 
possession of the vast prize in a man- 
ner that should make Europe, as well 
as the inhabitants, sensible of the in- 
trinsic nature of the change. ‘This 
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was done by a manifesto of Potem- 
kin’s composition, published April 8th, 
1783. It stated that ‘the last war 
against the Ottoman Empire, having 
been attended with the most signal 
success, the Empress had certainly 
acquired the right of uniting to her 
empire the Crimea, of which she was 
in possession; and that she had been 
obliged to interfere with her troops to 
quell insurrections and revolts ; and to 
put an end, once for all, to the 
troubles in the Crimea, the Empress 
unites to her empire the peninsula of 
the Crimea, the Island of Taman, and 
all the Kuban, as a just indemnifica- 
tion for the losses sustained, and the 
expenses incurred, &e., &c.” Potemkin 
hastened to use every exertion to re- 
concile the minds of these new subjects 
to the Russian sway, at the same time 
that he marched an army into the 
heart of their country, and the fickle 
oath of allegiance being taken to his 
mistress, he informed her in triumph 
that her ‘dominions at last embraced 
the northern shores of the Euxine. 
We may now reflect with astonish- 
ment on the indifference with which 
the powers of Europe beheld so ex- 
tensive an appropriation; one which 
consolidated on its most important 
side a visibly aggressive nation, and 
submitted to it the control of a sea 
that marks the most commanding posi- 
tion inthe old world. The annexation 
of the Crimea was unnoticed from its 
noiseless simplicity, and but one great 
mind perceived its ominous tendency. 
Had the warning of the illustrious 
statesman been heeded, and his pre- 
parations carried out, Cherson would 
have been occupied, and a British 
fleet have stayed Russian ascendancy 
in the Black Sea; but the factious 
Ss 
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opposition of a constitutional assembly 
defeated the sagacious policy of 
William Pitt. 

Potemkin, eager in the pursuit of 
his grand scheme, had excited all 
ranks in Russia with the imposing 
idea of overturning the Ottoman 
power in Europe, and he now pre- 
pared to secure the co-operation of 
Joseph the Second, by an offer of a 
portion of the spoil, and an assurance 
that the Court of St. Petersburg 
would use all its influence towards 
the election of his son to the dignity of 
King of the Romans. On these terms 
the bargain was struck, and the wily 
Potemkin proceeded to provoke the 
Porte into hostilities, by insisting on a 
full compliance with the treaty of 
commerce exacted in 1779. This 
consisted of eighty articles, every one 
of which was favourable to Russia; and 
so unskilled were the Ottomans in 
diplomacy, that they conceded to their 
enemies the same freedom in naviga- 
ting the- Black Sea and the Archi- 
pelago, as had been enjoyed by their 
ancient allies. 

It might have been supposed that 
they would be little inclined to sub- 
mit to new concessions, but actuated 
(as Potemkin conceived, by their fears, 
but more probably) by their known 
fidelity to their engagements, they 
fully ratified the stipulations. 

The Prince then peremptorily de- 
manded that the Porte should ac- 
knowledge the Crimea as a Russian 
province, and was again disappointed 
at his own success, being unaware that 
France hed, at this period, secretly 
induced the ready compliance ; for, 
engaged herself in a naval war with 
England, she wished to avoid the in- 
convenience of assisting a distant ally, 
and was in no condition to divide her 
resources by exciting the hostility of 
Russia. 

The next attempt was to influence 
the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia to place themselves under the 
protection of the Empress, who pro- 
mised Potemkin the petty sovereignty 
of these states, if he effected their 
subjugation; but in this arrangement 
they forgot an ally no less eager for 
appropriation than themselves, and 
who considered the Principalities as 
his special share. Joseph the Second 
loudly protested against being de- 
prived of what has ever been the 
object of Austria’s ambition and de- 
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ceptive maneuvering, and, as he was 
not to be slighted with impunity at 
the time, the temptation of the Hospo- 
dars was abandoned. 

Catherine, however, resolved to 
confer upon Potemkin some suitable 
distinction for his late services; he 
was made Inspector-General of the 
army, which involved the rank of 
Field- Marshal ; also constituted Grand 
Admiral of the Euxine, and receiving 
the governments of the Crimea, of 
Azove, and the other annexed pro- 
vinees, he ruled over a broader tract 
than many a European king. In 
addition to those honours, another 
magnificent mansion was built for him 
in the capital, which, ‘as a record of 
his achievements, received the ap- 
pellation of the “ Tauridian Palace.” 
The wealth of Potemkin at this time 
must have been immense. It is stated 
that, in the first two years of his 
ascendancy, he received nine millions 
of roubles, while his book-cases were 
filled with gold and diamonds, the 
rich offerings of foreign states. It 
would be impossible even to guess at 
the amount of “ gratifications”’ he re- 
ceived from the Empress, whose known 
practice it was to conceal the sums she 
lavished on her favourites, but, with 
the revenues of his several posts, and 
the tax upon forty-five thousand 
slaves, his income has been roughly 
calculated at fifty millions of roubles. 
Yet, while he could be extravagant 
or princely on some occasions, he was 
penurious, and even mean, towards his 
tradesmen, and others, who found it 
impossible to recover their claims. 
As an instance of this, a French 
veterinary surgeon was engaged to 
cure a beautiful horse which had been 
presented to the Prince by Joseph the 
Second. The Frenchman built a 
stable on a peculiar construction, 
spared no expense, and devoted his 
attention to its recovery, in which 
succeeding, after infinite trouble, he 
brought the animal to the owner, but 
was refused admittance, and never 
after rewarded for his skill or his 
losses. 

But there were at this time physi- 
cians of a different class, and of very 
opposite success, busy in the Imperial 
palace. The best beloved of all the 
favourites, and the man who most de- 
served the feeling, was rapidly passing 
from the transitory grandeur of an 
earthly court. Lanskoi was stricken 
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with a violent fever, of which he died. 
The Empress retired to her chamber, 
ordering it to be darkened, and for 
three months continued shut up in 
her apartment, while the Empire 
might be said to have lost its monarch. 
. There was only one power in the 
nation that could dispel this over- 
whelming gloom—but one being that 
dared intrude on the solitude of the 
Royal mourner, aud Potemkin re- 
solved to display a crowning instance 
of his irresistible influence. He entered 
the chamber of his Sovereign—his 
voice recalled her to the cares of life 
and Government—she came forth at 
the magic summons, and her rejoicing 
subjects, again beholding their Em- 
press, were earnestly desirous of see- 
ing the place of Lanskoi speedily filled, 
while the Princess Dashkoff was fore- 
most in her anxiety, having her dis- 
interested regard for her mistress 
stimulated by certain prospects for 
her son. 

Prince Dashkoff was a fine, tall 
young man, with an imposing exterior ; 

ut Potemkin, resolving he should not 
be the person, feigned to favour his 

retensions, while he made the 

rincess certain of success by his 
attentions to herself. At the same 
time, he secretly informed the Empress 
of the failings of the young Dashkoff, 
and mimicked his peculiarities so 
faithfully, that she laughed aloud at 
the representation. The day following 
this amusing scene, he sent her two 
trifling commissions, borne by Lieu- 
tenants Momonoff and Yermoloff, of 
his own regiment of cuirassiers, that 
her Majesty might have an opportunity 
of seeing those unassuming oflicers. 
The choice fell upon Yermoloff, and 
the lucky lieutenant exchanged his 
quarters for the luxurious apart- 
ments of the favourite. 

The Princess Dashkoff, in ignorance 
of this quiet transaction, already 
anticipating the triumph of her son, 
and wishing to gain something for her 
nephew, the youthful Count Butterlin, 
wrote to Potemkin to request him to 
name the latter as one of his aide-de- 
camps. 

The sarcastic strategist replied that 
“his number was complete, the only 
vacancy he had being filled by Lieu- 
tenant Yermoloff.” 

The Princess had never heard of 
the name, and forgot it after the 
annoyance of the moment, until she 
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recognised it with considerable sur- 
rise When she next waited upon her 
yal mistress. 

Potemkin’s regiment of cuirassiers 
was known as the ‘ Ekatharinoslaf,” 
as every regiment in the Russian 
service is distinguished, in addition to 
the number, by a particular appella- 
tion, which is unchangeable, being 
taken from a province or a town. 
Thus, the first regiment of dragoons 
is denominated *‘The Smolensko,” the 
second, “St. Petersburg,” the third, 
“ Kinburn,” &c., &c. ; as also the first 
regiment of infantry bears the name 
of ** Pscove,” the second “ Riazan,” 
and in like manner each regular bat- 
talion. 

As Inspector-General of the army, 
Potemkin introduced several improve- 
ments and corrected numberless dis- 
orders and abuses which had crept in 
by the negligence or rapacity of com- 
manders since the time of Peter the 
First. That monarch had the sagacity 
to perceive that the military system 
introduced by Louis the Fourteenth, 
involved the necessity of standing 
forces being ever after kept up by the 
European powers; but in forming his 
army on foreign models, he had, in 
his zeal, exaggerated the defects and 
inconveniences of their internal sys- 
tems, more especially as regarded 
dress and accoutrements. 

Potemkin gained the attachment of 
the troops by judicious changes calcu- 
lated to please them. He saved the 
men an infinity of time, trouble, and 
expense, by ordering the hair to be 
cut short, instead of the ridiculously 
lengthy curls which they had been 
compelled to discolour with powder : 
he dispensed with the tedious whiten- 
ing of their belts, and, taking away 
the side arms, left them only the 
bayonet and the musket, which latter 
was greatly improved at his suggestion 
from its former cumbrous clumsiness. 
He replaced the huge green hat with 
casques or morions, which better de- 
fended the head from cold, and sub- 
stituted for the previous clothing, 
jackets with short laps, pantaloons, 
and half boots, thus rendering the 
action of the limbs free and unim- 
peded. To protect the soldier from 
the inclemency of the weather on 
their marches, he provided them with 
long great coats, which could be car- 
ried strapped over portable packs, 
they being heretofore sadly deficient 
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in these requisites, as in all other 
necessary equipments. 

The Inspector-General was not with- 
out a precedent as to the benefit of 
those alterations, being aware how 
much General Prosorosky had effected 
in the last Turkish war, from having 
excited the heartfelt gratitude of his 
division by absolving them from the 
toil of hair-dressing, and permitting 
them to retain the green uniform, so 
much more desirable than the easily 
soiled white, in which, according to 
the Austrian fashion, Marshal Roman- 
zoff had arrayed several battalions. 

Potemkin superseded the long un- 
wieldy blades of the cavalry, by more 
manageable and effective sabres, while 
the uniform of all dragoon corps was 
declared to be green coatees faced 
with scarlet, and red pantaloons. 

As regards numbers and efficiency, 
the Russian army of the last century 
was on a far more respectable footing 
than might be supposed from its 
comparatively recent formation. In 
1786 the forces of the empire 


comprised, first, the royal chevalier 
guard, numbering 60, with its upper 


and subaltern officers; one regiment 
termed “horse guards,” amounting to 
1,000 sabres; five regiments of cuiras- 
siers, three of which were the ‘life 
guards,” and consisted of 5,285 ; while 
the Grand Duke’s corps numbered 
980, and Prince Potemkin’s 997. 
There were nineteen regiments of 
carbineers, each of 10,050; ten of 
dragoons, all rather over than under 
1,000 men ; and sixteen of light horse, 
counting severally 997. In addition 
to these, 27,000 Cossacks could be 
brought into the field, well adapted for 
all the purposes of hussars, which 
service they rendered in lieu of tribute, 
furnishing their own horses, but re- 
ceived their accoutrements and a small 
pay by the regulation of Potemkin, 
whom they had accepted as their 
** Hetman.” 

The infantry commenced with three 
regiments of guards, computed at 
10,000 collectively ; ten of grenadiers, 
reckoning 3,983 to every battalion ; 
fifty-eight of musketeers, eighteen of 
which amounted to 2,044 men each; 
thirty-eight of 2,373, two of which 
had four battalions of 3,975 respective- 
ly. There were nine battalions of 
yagers, of fully the same strength, 
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two of which were “ Tschernomor- 
skian,” or Black Sea yagers; andlastly, 
twelve field regiments, each of 975 
rank and file. To these are to be 
added the garrisons, making up 109 
battalions, or 85,206 men; not to 
speak of a distinct regiment of “‘ Jem, 
shiks,” raised among the carriers and 
car-drivers, consisting of 1,000; and 
also two corps of Bashkirs, both of 
500, together with one of ‘* Mestche- 
reeks,” amounting to the same number. 

Then the artillery, which was as- 
tonishingly strong at this early period, 
being composed of one corps of bom- 
bardiers, 2,510 men ; two regiments of 
cannoneers, 2,497 ; two of fusileers, of 
the same compliment ; 1,065 engineers; 
296 miners; pioneers, ordnance 
school, and pontoon men, together 
with those in the laboratories of 
Petersburg and Moscow, 1,835; and 
distributed amongst the garrisons 
and arsenals, were 9,544—coming to 
a grand total, in this arm of the ser- 
vice, of 29,061 men. 

Taking all these together, they will be 
found to number nearly 600,000 troops, 
commanded, at the date* we allude to, 
by three field-marshals, eleven generals, 
twenty-two lieutenant-generals, and 
fifty-four major-generals—the briga- 
diers not being particularly specified 
in consequence of their acting as 
colonels of regiments. 

Every regular regiment was divided 
into six squadrons, the first of which 
was commanded by the colonel, the 
sixth by the lieutenant-colonel, the 
second by the senior major, the fifth 
by the second major, the third by the 
junior major, and the fourth by the 
senior captain. Of other regimental 
officers there were to every corps 
six captains, twelve lieutenants, and 
thirteen cornets or ensigns, of whom 
one was paymaster and commissary. 

The pay and rations of every grade 
were fixed by a regular scale, a general 
in chief receiving annually 3,600 rou- 
bles, together with 80 rations, valued 
at 456 roubles, and he might avail 
himself of the services of twelve 
‘* deashiks” or servants, always taken 
from the recruits. This reduced gra- 
dually down to the brigadier, who was 
allowed 840 roubles a-year, 20 rations, 
or 171 roubles, and seven deashiks. 
The pay of a_lieutenant-colonel 
amounted to no more than 360 roubles, 


* Tooke II., p. 194. 
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rations compounded for at 62 roubles 
and 70 kopeks, with four deashiks, 
while the ensign or cornet was obliged 
to content himself with 84 roubles by 
the year, 17 for rations, and the at- 
tendance of one deashik. 

We are thus particular in an ac- 
count of the Russian army of seventy 
years ago, for we are ware that this 
military force has been much under- 
valued by, and very generally unknown, 
to foreigners. 

In a nation comparatively recent as 
regards civilization and European im- 
portance, as everything has been pro- 
gressive, so also shall we find the 
population, which, however, bears no 
proportion to the extent of its ter- 
ritories. 

By the first census of 1723, the 
persons subject to tax and military 
service were returned at 5,794,928 ; 
at the revision of 1743, this class had 
increased to 7,363,348. If we, at 
least, double this number for the 
female sex, and add what the pro- 
vinces, not then subject to tax or 
service, may be reasonably taken to 
contain, we may fairly estimate that 
Russia could number 20,000,000 of 
inhabitants in 1763. After the lapse 
of twenty years more, the forty-one 
viceroyalties of Russia were found to 
contain 12,838,529 males available for 
tax and military service, and again 
computing the females as equal in 
number, the revision of 1783 regis- 
tered 25,677,000, in all cases excluding 
the aged, the infirm, and children. 
The Cossacks of the Don and of the 
Euxine, according to the best account, 
were no less than 220,000, and of 
tribes impossible to be accurately 
numbered, as Tonguses, Ostiaks, &c., 
which, however, without any improba- 
bility, may be allowed 1,500,000, 
bringing the united population of that 
year to 27,397,000. Were we even 
destitute of good information, we could 
have no difficulty, according to the 
foregoing scale, in doubling this sum, 
as the increase of the seventy years 
that have since passed away, nor be 
surpriged to find that a census of 1855 
would shew a result far exceeding 
50,000,000. 

No soldier in Europe is raised and 
maintained at less cost to his sovereign 
and country than the Russian. In- 
deed, it is inconceivable how the pri- 
vate makes his small pay and slender 
provisions suffice for fis most neces- 
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sary wants, though often, on various 
pretexts, deprived of a portion of his 

ittance by dishonest commanders. 
Vet does he live, and even manage to 
afford an occasional treat upon holi- 
days, out of seven roubles per annum, 
and a stinted allowance of flour and 
grits weighed out to him with extreme 
nicety. He clubs with acertain num- 
ber of comrades to purchase meat, 
grease, or oil for the mess, and fre- 
quently to procure a horse to carry 
his pack upon the long marches over 
his native steppes. He is made to 
rigorously account or pay for every 
button he may lose, and he must find 
all articles of clothing he may be ab- 
solutely in need of beyond the scanty 
regulation. ‘The latter he is con- 
stantly burdened with, for his cheap 
pair of linen shirts, and boots of in- 
ferior leather, will not stand the con- 
tinued work of a year. Nevertheless, 
the habit of a hard and frugal life 
enables him to bear hunger and thirst, 
while he traverses the sands of the 
desert under the load of his accoutre- 
ments, without murmur or complaint. 
Bred up to strict obedience, he exe- 
cutes every order without question, 
evincing the utmost patience under 
fatigue and suffering, and a passive 
fortitude in braving danger or await- 
ing death. 

The defect which in the greatest 
degree counterbalances these valuable 
attributes, is the tardiness with which 
a Russian army is found to maneuvre 
before an active and experienced 
enemy. Placed always in large and 
compact masses in the field, it will 
maintain a stationary position, or 
attack a given point, with a perseve- 
rance second only to indomitable 
British bravery ; but if arapidchange of 
place becomes necessary, they areigno- 
rant or incapable of the celerity requi- 
site for deploying, soas to give greater 
compass to their fire, or to alter their 
formation for the protection of a flank 
movement. For this reason, equal 
valour and determination, with supe- 
rior tactics, will always be successful 
against them, even while they vastly 
preponderate in numbers; yet this 
drawback, serious though it be, is 
manifestly as attachable to the incom- 
petence of, and want of genius in the 
commanders to the insufficiency of 
training and instruction, as to any 
slowness or inaptitude in the soldier. 
Peter the Great, who knew his coun- 
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trymen well, confidently said, that 
** his army would learn to beat 
Charles the Twelfth when they ex- 
perienced a few more defeats, for at 
first, a regular and disciplined attack 
was strange to their rude notions.” 
This monarch was aware how sin- 
gularly adapted they were to acquire 
knowledge in the art of war, and even 
in the stratagems of their opponents 
from the very length of a contest, and 
satisfied that they rarely retreated, if 
gallantly led, he spared no trouble 
to procure foreign officers of reputa- 
tion to head them, among whom those 
of England predominated in his es- 
teem. A battle in Finland, in 1790, 
proved, long afterwards, how correct 
was his opinion as to their being com- 


pletely influenced by the example of 


their leaders. A colonel of a Yager 
eorps sunk exhausted with his wounds, 
when his men, instantly raising him in 
their arms, exclaimed, “ only command 
us and we shall conquer.” Inspired 
by the words, he supported his bleed- 
ing body on his sword, and the pro- 
mise of the Yagers was performed 
in the total defeat of the Swedes. 

In the time of Potemkin the Russian 
army was only desirous of establishing 
its superiority over: the Turks, but 
that able statesman, though equally 
anxious for the trial, felt that some 
interval of repose was necessary, until 
he should consolidate and repeople 
the annexed provinces, considerable 
diminution having been made in their 
inhabitants, especially in the Crimea, 
in consequence of the revolt of the 
Tartars, who, indignant at the conduct 
of the Khan resolved to return to the 
protection of the Sultan, in preference 
to the rule of unbelievers in the Koran. 
But Potemkin was not likely to 
quietly relinquish his triumph, and 
immediately despatched his cousin, 
Paul Potemkin, with an army and 
full powers to subdue them, who ac- 
quitted himself but too well in the 
eyes of humanity, for he followed up 
his easy victory by an indiscriminate 
execution of a multitude of prisoners 
of all ranks and ages, which caused 
numbers of people to fly the country, 
in addition to forty thousand arbitra- 
rily transplanted into other govern- 
ments. These severities secured the 
peninsula to the Empress, but she 
did not reign over half the original 
population, though she attempted to 

tify that terrible policy by giving 
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three millions of roubles to Potemkin 
to build villages in the Crimea and 
the annexed districts, to introduce an 
industrious population, and to en- 
deavour to make them prosperous and 
contented. 

Yermaloff now becoming ambitious 
of engrossing all influence, conceived 
a violent jealousy of the Prince, and 
eagerly seized every opportunity to 
injure him. Discovering what was 
suspected by many, that Potemkin 
had applied this money to his own 
purposes, Yermaloff, in conjunction 
with the Woronzofls, artfully insinuated 
to the Empress, how glorious it would 
be for her to visit her lately acquired 
dominions, and receive their homage 
in person. They were successful im 
this, and when Potemkin suddenly 
became aware that a journey to 
Cherson, where Catherine expected 
to see wonderful progress, was decided 
on, he was forced to plead guilty, 
while he inwardly vowed implacable 
hatred to the man who had caused him 
this humiliation. He urged that he 
had always intended to replace this 
large sum, which should be punctually 
performed, as soon as he had disposed 
of an estate fur the sale of which he 
had now an advantageous opportunity. 
In the meantime, however, he en- 
treated permission to borrow the 
same amount from the imperial 
treasury, it being required for its 
original destination so much sooner 
than he anticipated, and was autho- 
rised to draw three millions more from 
the funds of the State, yet was never 
after called on to account for the pre- 
vious transaction. 

But for the first time in his life he 
was received with coldness by a 
sovereign whom he imagined he had 
firmly attached to him, and his in- 
ward rage knew no bounds, as! he 
determined on a decisive explanation 
with the Empress; but not finding 
himself summoned as usual, he forced 
his way into her presence, and ve- 
hemently declaring ‘‘ that her Majesty 
should choose instantly between that 
white negro and him—that there was 
no alternative between dismissin 
Yermaloff or him, and that he | 
he shouldin future be more fortunate in 
the choice he would make for her.” 
The Empress was literally intimidated 
by his threatenings to withdraw from 
her service for ever ; she remembered 
his achievements, his ability, and his 
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devotion, and no time being allowed 
her for argument or remonstrance, she 
consented to the immediate dismissal 
of her favourite, while Potemkin, de- 
claring his determination not to quit 
the presence until the matter was 
irrevocably concluded, the thunder- 
stricken Yermaloff, after vainly en- 
deavouring to obtain a personal fare- 
well of his mistress, set out on his 
travels, leaving his trembling sup- 
porters to the indignant contempt 
of his adversary. 

Potemkin, far too cautious to leave 
a dangerous void in the heart of the 
Empress which might cause regret 
for her hasty decision, took immediate 
care to select Captain Momonoff of 
the guards, as his aide-de-camp, and 
sent him, by agreement, on the follow- 
ing day, with a roll of drawings to the 
palace. ‘¢ The opinion ” he wrote, 
** which your Majesty expresses about 
the drawings, will acquaint me with 
what your Majesty thinks of the 
bearer.”* Catherine leisurely ob- 
served the aide-de-camp, and returned 
the drawings, remarking, ‘the outlines 
were beautiful but the colouring bad;” 
a judgment well suited to the regular 
features and sallow complexion of 
Momonoff. He bore, however, the 
recommendation of Potemkin, and 
to avoid any distressing controversy 
on the subject, he was established in 
the usual apartments, and presented 
his patron with the accustomed “‘grati- 
fication.” 

Secure of the Empress by this con- 
clusive arrangement, Potemkin be- 
came himself the proposer of a jour- 
ney which had been planned for his 
destruction, but which he now resolved 
to turn into a conspicuous instance of 
his unrivalled power, and the grandeur 
and importance of his sovereign. His 
preparations were adequate to the 
occasion, that Catherine might be 
satisfied her liberality had not been 
lost, and that the additions he had 
made to the Empire were worthy of 
her highest interest and the glory of 
the Russian name. 

He commenced his operations by 
putting all the treops of the interior 
in motion towards Kief and Cherson, 
and the provinces through which the 
Empress was to pass, designing by 
this to unite the objects of having a 
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strong line of protection on the road, 
to inspire other nations with an idea 
of the military importance of his coun- 
try, and to dazzle Catherine with a 
view of her own power which she 
would, not unnaturally, ascribe to 
him and confirm his unlimited sway. 
He therefore had it pompously given 
out that the Empress should review 
one hundred thousand men at Kief, a 
similar force at Cherson, and sixty 
thousand dispersed at various posts 
along the route. He then applied 
himself with unwearied ardour tocarry- 
ing out the details for a maguifi- 
cent progress, sparing neither labour 
nor money to complete the extensive 
and showy works he had caused to be un- 
dertaken, and which were incessantly 
laboured at night and day. When 
informed that his orders were nearly 
executed, he wished to inspect their 
completion himself that he might be 
assured whether they had produced 
the intended effect, and if the illusion 
would come up to his conception. For 
this purpose he contrived several ex- 
cuses to conceal his secret expedition, 
and in order to allay suspicion, he 
proceeded ~ the indirect route of 
Livonia to Kief, where he proposed 
to receive the Empress. 

On the 14th of January, 1787, Ca- 
therine the Second set out upon her me- 
morable journey; a select number of 
the ladies of her court, together with 
Counts Narischkin, Juan Czernicheff, 
and Schuvaloff, were appointed to 
attend her; and, of the foreign minis- 
ters, Mr. Allen Fitzherbert, the Bri- 
tish Ambassador, and Counts Segur 
and Cobentzel, the representatives of 
France and Austria, were alternately 
honoured by travelling in the sledge 
which contained the Empress, the 
favourite Momonoff, and the first 
maid of honour. Every morning the 
long train of sledges was in motion 
by the hour of nine, and at noon the 
travellers halted for the mid-day meal, 
which was always found prepared 
with taste and profusion, either in 
some crown building, purposely pre- 
pared and decorated for the single oc- 
casion, or, where a suitable habitation 
did not occur, small palaces of elegant 
designs had been erected; and occa- 
sionally private houses were honoured 
by a sojourn, the owners being before- 
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hand liberally supplied by the prime 
manager, to enable them to receive 
their sovereign with befitting respect. 

Each repast on the way was distin- 
guished by new services of plate and 
fresh table linen of the most costly 
kind, both of which either became the 
complimentary perquisites of the pro- 
prietors of mansions, or were shared 
among the retinue, many of whom 
were permanently enriched by this 
royal progress. At three in the after- 
noon, her Majesty was again upon the 
road, and her night quarters were 
always reached by seven, where she 
and her numerous attendants were 
sure to find the most ample and luxu- 
rious accommodation. 

In this easy manner sixty versts, or 
about forty English miles, were daily 
accomplished, a fortnight being re- 
quired to reach Kief, where Catherine 
was received by two nieces of Potem- 
kin, the Countesses Branitzi and Sa- 
vrouski, who were specially selected, 
as being married to Polish noblemen, 
whose estates lay in this district. 
Potemkin arrived immediately after, 
having completed the stupendous en- 
terprise of the transformation of the 
shores of the Dnieper for three hun- 
dred miles, when commenced a splen- 
did series of varied entertainments, on 
which more treasure was expended in 
a month, than would have maintained 
an ancient Grand Prince of Kief in 
magnificence for his entire life. 

On a beautiful morning in the early 
spring, the bright sun shone upon fifty 
decorated gallies, ready to convey the 
Empress and all her suite down the 
river in a style of grandeur that might 
make the philosopher smile to imagine 
the contrast to the adventurous ascent 
of the rude Sclavi, the fathers of the 
Russian name, up the same stream 
nine hundred years before. Catherine 
stepped on board the principal galley 
with almost eastern pomp, and found 
the interior divided with artistic skill 
into gorgeous apartments, hung round 
with Chinese silks, and furnished with 
massive tables and luxurious loungers. 
The rest of the fleet was fitted up in 
nearly the same manner, while twelve 
chosen musicians occupied the bows 
of the largest vessels. 

It was now that Potemkin felt some 
satisfaction at the success of his per- 
formance, as the grand panorama 
commenced, witli which he had deter- 
mined to enrapture and surprise the 
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beholders. Both sides of the Dnieper 
presented the appearance of English 
parks, through which grazed herds of 
the finest cattle, and adorned in the 
most picturesque parts by elegant 
villas, or castellated mansions. Popu- 
lous and handsome villages were seen 
at different intervals, towards which. 
parties of well-clad peasants were 
bearing the produce of their industry, 
while manufacturing establishments 
seemed in full employment at the 
most favourable positions, and ap- 
parent opulence reigned over this 
favoured district. The towns passed 
on the way were full of active and 
commercial bustle, the shops displayed 
quantities of merchandize, bales of 
goods were ranged and ticketed, and 
magazines were overflowing with sacks 
of corn. The prospect was cheering 
and delightful, and Catherine would 
have been the sovereign of a flourish- 
ing state, if but half had been reality. 

Inquisitive people, bowever, on 
passing through the country, were 
surprised to perceive unfinished backs 
of mansions, remarkable for imposing 
fronts, and romantic villas and manu- 
facturing edifices were tenantless, 
when they faded from the view of the 
Empress. While the travellers ad- 
mired shops built and finished with 
free-stone, and the colonnades of ge- 
nerals’ and governors’ palaces, those 
behind the scenes might view hastily 
put up stores of sacks, stuffed with 
worthless articles, bales labelled for 
what they did not contain, and drilled 
and newly clad peasantry, wearied 
with the moving from station to sta- 
tion during the night, and acting the 
same interesting part over again. 

It may be a question whether Ca- 
therine was deceived, or was privately 
aware of the plans of her minister; 
perhaps she was partially both, for it 
is hardly to be supposed that her saga- 
city could be so thoroughly imposed 
on, as to believe that a district so re- 
cently devastated by war, could be 
the seat of peace and affluence, or 
that the splendid receptions she expe- 
rienced were not the preparations of 
an accomplished and powerful hand. 

It may also be supposed that Po- 
temkin would be unwilling to sacrifice 
all credit for creating a picture which 
he might naturally have intended to 
exhibit as a memorial of his zeal and 
ability, as well as an honour and a 
novelty for his Royal mistress. 
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After a favourable voyage, the fleet 
came to anchor before Kanief, where 
occurred a meeting that must have 
been interesting to the spectators and 
calculated to awaken peculiar feelings 
in the two principals. Stanislaus 
Augustus, King of Poland, was here 
waiting to receive Catherine, Empress 
of all the Russias, whom he had not 
seen since the Count Poniatowski 
was the lover of the Grand Duchess, 
when neither ambition, selfishness, or 
policy had aught to do with a mutual 
and secret attachment. Years had 
since passed, their hearts had been 
otherwise occupied, they had both 
mounted to the highest dignities by 
questionable means, and they were 
now to view each other as jealous po- 
tentates, the one suspicious, and the 
other treacherous. 

The generous heart of Stanislaus 
was, nevertheless, disposed to banish 
doubt and apprehension at an inter- 
view with one whom he had formerly 
regarded with affection, but the now 
haughty and subtle Catherine deter- 
mined to assume the superiority of an 
Empress, and to inspire her once fa- 
voured admirer with respect and awe 
for her power and dignity. 

On his arrival, therefore, on board 
the royal galley, she received him ce- 
remoniously in the presence of Potem- 
kin, Momonoff, and several courtiers: 
for a moment only was Stanislaus 
slightly embarrassed by her manner, 
when, remembering his own position, 
he addressed the Empress with the 
graceful ease for which he was ever so 
remarkable, and he won her irresis- 
tibly into an affability she had scarcely 
intended. The Polish monarch and 
Prince Potemkin had never met before, 
though the career and character of 
each were well known to theother, and 
they were therefore objects of mutual 
curiosity, but the unaffected urbanity 
of Stanislaus made so favourable an 
impression on the entire court that 
the highest compliments and courtesies 
were freely exchanged. 

The royal entertainment was sump- 
tuous; the King’s health was drunk 
under a triple discharge of artillery ; 
cheerfulness beamed on every face, 
and the frank nature of Stanislaus 
was so encouraged, that he preferred 
some requests to Catherine and her 
ministers respecting the free naviga- 
tion of the river for his subjects, and 
their influence to procure an increase 
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of revenue for himself, both of which 
were instantly acceded to, though 
there was not the slightest intention 
of ever performing the promise. 

Flattered with the hospitality he 
had received, the King returned to 
Kanief, where he entertained the 
principal courtiers at a superb supper, 
during which, and for the remainder 
of the night, the surrounding country 
was lit up in honour of the friendship 
of the two sovereigns, nor did the 
gratified Stanislaus anticipate that 
the next illuminations which should 
celebrate the attentions of Catherine 
the Second, were to be the flames of 
the capital of Poland. 

Amid the almost incredible  dif- 
ficulties overcome by the perseverance 
of Potemkin to render the voyage 
down the Dnieper both safe and agree- 
able, the rocks in the bed of the 
stream had been blasted as far as “‘ the 
cataracts,” by the labour of thousands 
of workmen, but the state of the tim- 
ber of the royal galley had been cul- 
pably neglected, which omission well 
nigh proved fatal tu the royal passen- 
ger in a violent storm that arose 
immediately after leaving Kanief. 
The unskilful crew were useless in 
the struggling vessel, and the personal 
exertions of the Prince of Anhalt, and 
the minister Biborodko, alone, under 
Providence, saved the Empress from 
an awful termination to her triumphs, 
in the raging waves of the Dnieper. 
Catherine, at this trying moment, 
displayed the collected coolness which 
so distinguished her, although the ter- 
rors of the scene were heightened by 
the burning of a boat, laden with wine, 
in fearful proximity to the royal galley. 
After a day of the utmost peril and 
suspense, she was safely landed at 
Krementzchuk, and lodged in a beau- 
tiful palace just built for herreception, 
surrounded by a garden in which rare 
exotic shrubs appeared to have sprung 
up in obedience to the wand of a ma- 
gician; and here twelve thousand 
cavalry, in brilliant uniforms, were 
ready to escort her, headed by Po- 
temkin’s showy regiment of cuiras- 
siers. 

This military parade was purposely 
organized by the politic Prince to 
produce a grand effect on Joseph the 
Second, who had been specially invited 
to complete former arrangements ; and 
having travelled incognito to Cherson, 
under the name of Count Falkenstein , 
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set out immediately to meet the Em- famous Madame de Witte, “ the 
ee at Kaidak, on hearing of her Queen of Hearts, and the most beauti- 
ate danger. ful female in the universe,” with Rus- 
Potemkin was well aware that the sian counts and foreign lords, ambas- 
attention of the Emperor would be  sadors, and plenipotentiaries, from the 
particularly arrested by the appear- Prince de Ligne to the captivated 
ance of the army, for which object he Potemkin, indiscriminately at her feet. 
arranged the details so judiciously, Almost in opposition to Catherine, 
that the admiration of Joseph was _ she had the rich government of Cher- 
unreservedly expressed as the chosen son conferred then on her husband, 
squadrons mancuvred before him. Colonel de Witte, and retained her 
From Kaidak, Catherine proceeded, undisputed empire over the hearts of 
with her illustrious guest to Cherson, men, until the Empress of Russia 
so interesting as the capital of anew eventually shut her up for ever in a 
realm, where Potemkin, desirous that convent. 
she should appear with magnificence, But the most substantial part of all 
fitted up the Admiralty for her resi- this bustle was the shipping and the 
dence at an enormous cost, the throne _ activity in the docks, which needed no 
in the presence chamber alone re- artificial incitement; and surely the 
quiring fourteen thousand roubles for man, whose successful care had 
its construction. watched over this most essential branch 
Cherson had been so carefully made for the extension of Russian influence, 
busy and populous, many houses hav- may be excused haying employed 
ing been only just fivished and in- some forced means in other depart- 
habited, that Catherine was enchanted ments to give éclat to his acknow- 
as she proceeded through the streets edged achievements. The increase of 
of her southern metropolis, being im- _ her navy had ever occupied the anxious 
perceptibly conducted forwards until attention of the Empress, and ship- 
she stood before the Eastern gate, building was unceasing at every suitz 
over which appeared the appropriate able port; it was therefore with pled- 
inscription ‘This is the road that sure she beheld at Chersen gi: ships 
leads to Byzantium.”* She smiled of the line, which was the m@fe credit- 
with pleasure at what she affected to able to the energy of Potemkin, as 
consider an encouraging omen, and _ the situation is inconvenient, not only 
Potemkin was rewarded by feeling on account of the scarcity of timber, 
that he was united in her heart with but because large vessels cannot, with- 
the enthusiasm the idea had inspired. out difficulty, be brought across the 
The Empress was no less delighted Liman, for which purpose they must 
than surprised by the extensive ware- be unloaded and dismasted. She be- 
houses filled with valuable merchan- held, also, with satisfaction, ‘‘ the fleet 
dise which, though recently trans- of the J.iman,” consisting of thirty- 
ees to their present mart from five gun boats—vessels which had not 
foscow and Warsaw, at the expense escaped the sagacity of her indefatiga- 
of the state, found ready purchasers ble minister as being so indispensable 
in the extraordinary concourse of for service in shallows of the neigh- 
strangers. Edward Dillon and the bouring sea, which are unapproach- 
eccentric Alexander Lameth had come able for large ships. 
there from France to witness this ‘* The flotilla of the Dniester,” too, 
published visit; there, too, Miranda, consisting of forty schooners of from six 
the Spaniard, soon to be known as the __ to twelve guns, exhibited its efficiency, 
founder of the free states of Southern and the harbour was crowded with 
America, might be seen escorting one the transports as well as merchant 
of the fairest of Britain’s daughters, vessels of all nations, attracted by a 
the celebrated Lady Craven, after- rising commerce, of which Catherine 
wards Margravine of Anspack; and, might well be proud. 
most noted and worshipped of all, ‘The journey from Cherson to Pere- 
with a daily host of admirers that kop, across the level and trackless 
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the Nogay Tartars, was rendered 
peculiarly unpleasant by the clouds of 
impalpable dust, against the penetra- 
ting power of which the stranger finds 
it impossible to protect himself, the 
Nogays even using an ingenious kind 
of glass for the eyes, to secure them- 
selves from its injurious effects. In 
the intervals of this annoyance, they 
were interested by the halted caravans, 
loaded with Crimean salt, the value 
of which taxable commodity the Rus- 
sian government speedily discovered, 

The conductors sat near large fires 
in front of their vehicles, while their 
oxen grazed around, and formed pic- 
turesque groups in the dreary land- 
scape. So powerful, however, is early 
prejudice, that the Nogays are still 
persuaded that no traveller can view 
this bleak expanse without envying 
them the rich possession. 

The royal train soon reached the 
little town of Or-capi, now called 
Perekop, which has been fortified 
from the earliest ages, but was much 
improved by the labour of the Turks, 
the line of wall running eight versts 
and a half from the Euxine to the 
Sivache, being defended by batteries. 
This town has ever been of the high- 
est importance, or rather necessity, to 
the possession of the peninsula, for to 
enter the Crimea travellers were 
obliged to pass a bridge and an arched 
gate near the fortress, which could 
thus cut off all communication with 
the interior. 

About four versts from this, Aman- 
skoi-Bazar was passed, which con- 
sisted of a few houses and shops, 
inhabited by Greeks and Armenians, 
and fourteen versts farther on were 
seen the richest and most important of 
the “Salt Lakes,’ known as “ Staroé- 
Oséro” or the old lake, and ** Krasnoé- 
Oséro” or the red lake. The salt is 
found from the middle of June until 
August, in which interval the heat 
Causes an evaporation and accelerates 
the condensation of the saline sub- 
stances ; the shallowness of the water 
and the solidity of the bottom, then 
admitting the caravans and oxen almost 
to the centreof the lake, they are easily 
laden with the salt, which is thus con- 
veyed to the interior of Russia or to 
the ports of the Black Sea. Ak- 
Metshet, or the White Church, at the 
foot of the mountains near the river 
Salghir, was the next town upon the 
route, which place was henceforward 
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destined to be called “ Simpheropol,” 
a name also given to the adjoining 
plain, where was soon to arise a 
Government palace and extensive im- 
provements. At Bakchi-serai (situa- 
ted between two high mountains, in 
a narrow valley, through which runs 
the Dshuruk-su), the Empress entered 
the ancient palace of the Crimean 
Khans, which was a compound of 
Moorish, Arabian, Chinese, and Turk- 
ish architecture, adorned with nume- 
rous fountains, gardens, and gilt orna- 
ments, together with the never-failing 
inscriptions in every corner. It was 
approached by means of a stone 
bridge, built across the rivulet, near 
to which a gate opened into the outer 
court ; to the left appeared the large 
and handsome mosque of the Khan, 
beyond it the stabling of the cherished 
steeds, and to the right, the principal 
habitation, consisting of only one 
story, but presenting, with the roofs 
of its numerous fronts, an agreeable 
variety of structure. On the neigh- 
bouring declivity, Catherine wandered 
through the gardens divided into four 
terraces, and behind the mosques she 
could now peaceably walk and muse 
over the silent cemetery, where slept 
the descendants of the renowned 
Ghinghis, once the lords of the soil 
and the terror of the Russian name. 

Bakchi-serai then contained thirty- 
one mosques, seventy-five fountains, 
and a principal street, almost entirely 
occupied by two rows of wooden 
shops, in the exclusive proprietorship 
of * Karait’”” Jews, who dwelt about 
two versts distant at Dchufutkali, on 
the summit of a mountain, from which 
they repaired every morning on horse- 
back to the bazaars, and returned in 
the evening in the same manner to 
their habitations. ‘Those Jews adopted 
the costume and language of the ‘Tar- 
tars, they rejected the Talmud, and 
received their Bibles from Poland. 
Outside the town was their cemetery, 
full of Hebrew inscriptions, and few 
sights could be more impressive than 
this little valley of Jehoshaphat, with 
its ranges of tombs in the form of 
sarcophagi, and shaded by trees of 
ancient growth, through which the 
sighing wind alone disturbed the re- 
pose of that abode of peace. 

The houses of Bakchi-serai were 
built in the valley and on the slopes 
of the hill, one above another, the 
gardens of which, with the mosques, 
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the Italian poplars, and the rocks, 
seemed about to fall and crush all 
beneath, affording a view which, for 
romantic effect, could be scarcely 
equalled. 

The Mirzas crowded here with the 
most lively demonstrations of respect 
and attachment to the Empress, who, 
probably impressed by the occupation 
of the palace of the illustrious dead, 
and touched with the sacredness of 
the spot, made over the place freely 
to the Tartars, nor during her time 
did it acknowledge either Russian 
governor or magistrate. 

A few hours journey brought the 
interested travellers to the vale of 
Aluchta, which separates the eastern 
part of the high mountains of the 
Crimea from those of the west. It 
commences at the foot of the ‘* Tcha- 
tyrdagh” or tent mountain, (called by 
the Greeks tpamefos), the summit of 
which is the highest pomt of the 
peninsula, being near 1,200 feet above 
the level of the sea. The valley is 


intersected by rivulets that run to- 
wards Aluchta, which is built on an 
isolated elevation contiguous to the 


sea, and where still may be found the 
vestiges of an ancient Greek fortifica- 
tion. Here the view opened over the 
Euxine, the bases of the cliffs being 
washed by the sea along to Kutchouk- 
sambut, in front of which is the 
Ayon-dagh, or the Bear’s mountain ; 
four versts farther appeared the vil- 
lage of Parthenik, inhabited entirely 
by Greeks, and remarkable for its 
gardens and fruit trees ; and between 
Nikita (situated on a promontory of 
the same name) and Yalta were seen 
the ruins of the chapel, shaded by old 
walnut trees, beneath which murmured 
a crystal rivulet, and near it the 
accommodation of a wooden bowl, 
placed on a projection of the rock, 
Inviting the wayfarer to rest and 
drink, attested the native hospitality 
of the Tartars. 

From Yalta the valley of Alupka 
was reached, which is one of the most 
sultry on the southern coast, being sur- 
_ rounded by the famous Kpiwperapoy 
so well known to ancient navigators, 
by which it is securely sheltered from 
cold winds, and exposed only towards 
the south. Vines shoot round the 
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rocks, while fig-trees, pomegranates, 
and olives grow between the fissures, 
and a celebrated traveller* was 
astonished to hear the word “ Daphne,” 
from a Tartar, proving that the 
laurel was not indigenous to the 
Crimea, but transplanted by the 
colonists, and retained its Grecian 
name. From the village of Pechutka, 
Foros was attained, which is situated 
near the valley of Baidar, from whence 
the road to Balaklava was specially 
constructed for this royal visit. 

The latter remarkable place is given 
by Strabo to the Heracleotic Cher- 
sonesus, Which was once enclosed by a 
wall extending from it to the harbour 
of Sebastopol. This harbour, one of 
the finest and most secure in the 
world, though, at this time, owing 
almost everything to nature, pre- 
sented the grateful sight of another 
busy dockyard, together with twelve 
line - of - battle ships, twenty - four 
frigates, six gun-boats, and a great 
number of transports. Well might 
Catherine and her minister unite in 
a feeling of proud satisfaction at the 
unexampled progress of the Russian 
navy under their auspices, for the 
fleet of the Euxine now numbered 
eighteen sail of the line, the foregoing 
frigates and gun-boats, besides the 
light flotillas of Liman and the Dniester. 
Its strength, however, has always 
been more variable than that of any 
other sea, as in the year following 
(1789) it amounted to no more than 
eleven first-rates in actual service, 
with several large frigates. The 
Hamburg Gazette ef 1790, states it 
at twelve of the line, the usual 
numerous frigates, and two hundred 
flat-bottomed gun-boats. The Peters- 
burg Gazette gave it sixteen of the 
line, and two frigates in the engage- 
ment with the Turks, July 31st, 1791; 
while in the spring of 1796, the 
Sebastopol fleet, after the old vessels 
were condemned, consisted of one 90- 
gun ship, one of 80, three of 74, six 
of 64, and eight large frigates. 

But this happened rather from a 
local cause, than any neglect on the 
part of the government ; fcr in the 
Black Sea, and especially on the 
Crimean coast, a species of worm 
abounds, four or five inches in length, 
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with a white mucilaginous body and 
arrow-shaped head, which is able 
in two years to destroy the sides of 
the strongest vessels. The remedy 
against them at that time, was to 
careen the ship for two years, and 
pay the sides with burning pitch and 
juniper—a tedious and dangerous 
operation, entirely superseded by the 
application of copper. 

This fleet was under the sole direc- 
tion of its own grand admiral, and 
entirely independent of the admiralty 
of St. Petersburg ;* it had its special 
office at Nicolaieff, and was afterwards 
commanded by the French Marquis 
de Traversie, assisted by Rear-Ad- 
miral Prisman, an Englishman, as 
was also General Cobley, commandant 
of Odessa, and General Fench, 
Governor-General of Caffa. At the 
same time, the dockyards of Peters- 
burg, Cronstadt, and Archangel, 
were busily employed in adding to the 
** Baltic Fleet,” which, in 1781, num- 
bered thirty-four ships of war; and 
in 1788, was able to defeat the Swedish 
navy, the force off Hockland consisting 
of seventeen of the line, and seven 
large frigates, while some sailed to 


Copenhagen, and six lay at Archangel 


ready for sea. From the autumn of 
1788, to the summer of 1789, three 
vessels of 100 guns, four lesser ships 
of the line, three of 36 guns, six 
schooners of 28, with several gallies 
and gun-boats, were built at St. 
Petersburg and Cronstadt; and, in 
the same year, the fleet which ap- 
peared at sea, numbered thirty-three 
sail of the line. At the close of 1789, 
twenty new ships lay ready at Arch- 
angel, exclusive of which, the fleet 
that put to sea, May 26th, 1790, 
amounted to thirty ships of the line, 
- and eighteen frigates. 

It has been authentically affirmed, 
that in 1791, there lay off Cronstadt, 
thirty-two ships of the line, and ten 
large frigates, ‘‘to be ready in case 
of emergency,” together with all 
necessary transports, and an indispen- 
sable fleet of two hundred and forty 
gallies, while the Hamburgh Gazette 
computed the Russian force in the 
Archipelago, to be not less than 
twelve vessels, which, however, were 
not of the line. 
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As the Empress, even in profound 
peace, was always building ships of 
war, which only awaited crews to ap- 
pear at sea, there were several at the 
same time unrigged in:\the mole of 
Cronstadt, and many more lay ready 
at Archangel. In 1795, the fleet fitted 
out at the former place to cruise in 
the Baltic, was composed of six ships 
of 100 guns, ten of 74, three of 66, 
six frigates, and three cutters; while 
the auxiliary force sent by the Em- 
press to England, consisted of four 
vessals of 74 guns, eight of 66, six 
frigates, andtwo cutters. 

From this it will appear that the 
known aggregate navy of Russia, 
amounted in the year 1788, to forty- 
one of the line, and thirty-one frigates ; 
in 1789, fifty-one of the line; in 1790, 
fifty of the line, and eighteen frigates ; 
and, iu 1795-6, forty-two of the line, 
and fourteen frigates; a formidable 


_force to be put together since Peter 


the First brought a 60 gun ship from 
England, and a striking instance of 
what can be accomplished by undivided 
authority, energy, and ambition. 

Catherine returned to Moscow by the 
way of Poltava, while Potemkin 
remained on the frontiers, for England, 
at this period anxious to alienate the 
Porte from France, inflamed its re- 
sentment, by insinuating that the 
Court of Versailles had made a secret 
alliance with Catherine for the de- 
struction of the Ottoman Empire, and 
the Divan, relying on promises of 
assistance, discovered unusual bold- 
ness in imprisoning the Russian am- 
bassador Bulgakoff in the “ Seven 
Towers,” and declaring war against 
the Empress, August 18th, 1787. 
The Turks prepared for the struggle 
with a portion of their former vigor ; 
the standard ot Mahomet was unfurled 
by the grand Vizier, who immediate- 
ly led a formidable army to the 
Danube, and extended it between the 
Pruth and the Dniester, while the 
grey-haired Capitan Pasha assumed 
the command of a fleet of sixteen ships 
of the line, and eight frigates, with a 
vivid recollection of the fatal disaster 
of Tcshesme. 

The command of the Russian naval 
force assembled at Cherson, was shared 
with the Prince de Nassau by the 
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celebrated Paul Jones, and nothing 
that prudence, experience, or skill 
could suggest, was omitted to add to 
its efficiency and equipment. _Po- 
temkin, having under him Field- 
Marshal Romanzoff, together with 
Generals Suwarrow, Saltichoff, and 
Repnin, had formed the army into 
two grand divisions; that of the 
Ukraine, which he destined for Mol- 
davia, and the second, that of Ekath- 
arinoslaf, which he retained under his 
immediate direction, and led towards 
Oczachof. Opposite this place, on 
the other side of the Dnieper, is the 
fortress of Kinburn, which had been 
providently secured by Potemkin, 
and nothing short of the destruction 
of an army could be of greater mo- 
ment to the Ottomans than the re- 
covery of this stronghold. But Kin- 
burn was commanded by Alexander 
Suwarrow, one of those indomitable 
heroes gifted by nature with per- 
severance, and by fortune with suc- 
cess, and the nocturnal assault of the 
devoted Mussulmen being vigorously 
ae their enemies at the same time 
sallied from the gates, when a des- 
perate encounter ensued. Three times 
were the Turks reinforced, and as 
often did the reanimated Russians 
return to the charge, until victory at 
last crowned the obstinacy and valour 
of their leader, whose loss was trifling 
as compared with the four thousand 
Turks which covered the field; and 
this first success was acknowledged 
by a general ‘* Te Deum,” in the Im- 
perial churches. 

Potemkin’s preparations to invest 
Oczachof, were not completed until 
the April after, when he compelled 
the Turkish army to fallg back upon 
Jassy, during which movement they 
were closely watched by an Austrian 
corps, that succeeded in capturing 
their heavy guns and baggage, and 
making a prisoner of Prince Ypsilanti, 
the Hospodar of Moldavia, who was 
seeking an ignominious safety in 
flight. 

As the army of Potemkin approached 
the Euxine, the Russian fleet stood 
out from Cherson, and bore up di- 
rectly for that of the Ottoman, which 
was anchored under the walls of 
Oczachof. The Prince de Nassau 
was at first nearly overpowered by 
the impetuous fire he sustained, but 
Paul Jones coming to his aid at the 
moment that the Capitan Pasha re- 


ceived a reinforcement, the action 
was renewed with fresh desperation, 
until the Turks at last gave way with 
the loss of three gallies, when the 
Russians bombarded the walls which 
their opponents had been sent to 
defend. 

But the fate of Oczachof depending 
on the command of the sea, the Otto- 
man fleet reappeared on the 17th of 
June, at 4 o’clock in the morning, and 
the battle commenced with equal fury 
on both sides. The Turks fought 
with heroic resolution against a supe- 
rior force, contending on an element 
which required, and against a com- 
mander who understood the applica- 
tion and advantage of science. After 
a fierce and sanguinary engagement of 
five hours, the loss of fifty-seven ves- 
sels, and six thousand men, killed or 
taken prisoners by Suwarrow, as they 
landed in their boats, attested the 
triumph of the Russians, and the anni- 
hilation of the Turkish fleet. 

On the morning of the 6th of De- 
cember, 1788, orders were given for 
the assault of Oczachof, when four co- 
lumns under Prince Repnin, pro- 
ceeded to storm the east side, while 
two, under General Miiller, performed 
the same duty on the west. 

The valour of the Ottomans 
amounted to fanatical desperation, as 
they contested what they knew to be 
a decisive struggle with their enemies. 
Their fire was murderous and well 
sustained, but General Pahlen, with 
the first column, succeeded, after a 
deadly resistance, in carrying the fort 
of Hassan Pacha, while General Bai- 
koff, with the second, forced the 
suburbs and occupied the main road 
leading to the citadel. The devoted 
Turks, caught between two fires, re- 
treated from the fortifications, and 
the Russians, stimulated by liquor, 
vengeance, and the promise of plunder, 
spared neither sex nor age in their 
butchery—nay more, they tortured 
their helpless victims, putting them to 
lingering and excruciating deaths. 
The slaughter lasted three days, and 
space being neither convenient, nor 
attention thought necessary, to bury 
nine thousand Ottomans, the bodies of 
women and warriors, children and 
patriarchs, were piled upon carts, 
dragged out of the town, and thrown 
in heaps upon the ice, to be devoured 
by hungry dogs and vultures. 

Potemkin, in his official return 
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after this victory, stated his loss as 
no more than three field officers, thirty 
subordinates, and nine hundred and 
twenty privates; but a more truthful 
calculation, supported by incontestible 
proofs, shewed a result which guilty 
ambition will never allow. Twelve 
thousand Russians fell at the storming 
of Oczachof, and it is undeniable that 
a siege of several months cost at 
least thirty thousand more. 

The spring of 1790 brought Potem- 
kin before Ismail, which commands 
one of the mouths of the Danube, and 
its reduction would have insured the 
conquest of Moldavia. Seven months 
did the Russian thousands surround 
its walls, without evoking from the 
defenders a symptom of abated reso- 
lution, until Potemkin wearied by the 
tedium, and neither aroused by danger 
nor excited by victory, relapsed into 
one of those strange contrasts of him- 
self, when, alike oblivious of duty, 
dignity, and fame, he would revel 
with females, courtiers, and satellites, 
suffering his camp to be converted 
into an arena for games, entertain- 
ments, and dramas. He who could 
negociate the transfer of states, who 
at one time thought a kingdom not 
beyond his reach, could, at other times, 
sink into listless sloth, and the most 
abandoned luxury and licentiousness. 

At length the fascinating Madame 
De Witte undertook the apparently 
hopeless task of rousing him from his 
apathy, with the ingenious device of 
reading his fortune from a pack of 
cards, by which she foretold, that in 
three weeks he should be the conque- 
ror of Ismail, and appear before his 
sovereign in triumph. 

But could she have lifted the veil of 
futurity in reality, and forewarned him 
how soon he should be summoned 
before a Higher Monarch, he might 
have dwelt with solemn reflection on 
the vain glory of a passing world. 

Her words recalled him to recollec- 
tion, and a retrospect of months wasted 
in disreputable pastimes, during which 
a single town defied his efforts before 
the eyes of the world, and he an- 
swered with a smile, “that he would 
make her divination infallible, by 
desiring Suwarrow to capture Ismail 
in three days.” 

This was an order congenial to the 
soul of Alexander Suwarrow; he 
formed around him his redoubted di- 
vision, and addressed the grim vete- 
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rans as his children, baptized by him 
in so many bloody fields, telling them 
that they were now not only to fight 
but to conquer, that they must follow 
him to victory or death—that they 
must enter Ismail or the grave. Un- 
happily, experience had taught him 
that no excitement is so effectual with 
the Russian soldiers as the prospect 
of slaughter, and he ended his energetic 
speech with the fatal, but talismanic 
words, “no quarter.” Ismail was 
stormed, the excited troops leaped 
madly into the trenches; twice did 
they clash in mortal strife with their 
foes, and twice was even their fierce 
determination rolled back by the des- 
perate Turks ; but the indignant and 
reproachful voice of Suwarrow rose 
above the conflict ; at the third effort, 
the ramparts were passed, the infu- 
riated Russians dashed into the town, 
and so eagerly exercised their savage 
license that the streets flowed with 
the blood of thirty thousand victims, 
among whom were six thousand wo- 
men and children, and two thousand 
Moldavian Christians, who found 
neither pity nor distinction in the in- 
discriminate massacre. Potemkin for- 
warded to the Empress the successful 
general’s brief and characteristic an- 
nouncement, “‘ The haughty Ismail is 
at your feet.” 

Thus ended the campaign of 1790, 
and on the 11th of March, 1791, Po- 
temkin made his last triumphant entry 
into St. Petersburg to receive the 
eager demonstration of his sovereign, 
the adulations of his countrymen, and 
to plunge into voluptuous dissipation 
with such apparent zeal, as to be 
thought to have laid aside all aspira- 
tions of power, patriotism, and ambi- 
tion. Not satisfied with moderation 
in anything, his excesses soon became 
injurious to his mental, as well as to 
his physical powers ; the infirmities of 
his disposition were exaggerated, while 
his virtues disappeared. The state of 
his health began visibly to affect his 
conduct, opposition exasperated, obse- 
quiousness disgusted him; pleasure 
cloyed and amusement wearied, and 
he began to present the melancholy , 
spectacle of an abused life, of wasted 
strength and irresolute designs, which 
deprived him almost of the power of 
resuming his former position. At 
length the intelligence of the peace, 
which Repnin, by a secret order from 
the Empress, concluded without his 
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knowledge, inflamed the impetuosity 
of his temper, and exerting his re- 
maining strength, he set out for Jassy, 
to which place having summoned 
Repnin, he overwhelmed him with 
the bitterest reproaches; but every 
day he visibly declined, while he dis- 
missed his physicians, and lived on raw 
turnips and salt meat, drinking brandy 
and hot wines. 

His blood became inflamed, aud his 
disease grew worse, yet he struggled 
with the remnant of life to reach Oc- 
zachof, that he might expire on the 
theatre of his glory, and setting out 
at three o'clock in the morning on the 
15th of October, 1791, he had scarcely 





‘“'THens are the towers of Munich |” 
said a voice proceeding from a heap of 
cloaks at my side. I had travelled in 
the same coupé of the same diligence, 
side by side with this identical human 
bundle for three days and nights, and 
this was the first remark it had made, 
which had elicited the slightest notice 
from me. We had passed over a vast 
amount of varied country; we had 
stopped for two or three hours at 
different interesting towns; we had 
made three breakfasts, three lun- 
cheons, and three dinners, and yet the 
whole had passed on without leaving 
the faintest impression upon me, so 
completely had the one feeling of 
despondency—the one picture of all 
I had lost and forsaken — absorbed 
me. To this day I remember no 
more of the long journey fgom Mann- 
heim to Munich (the railroad was then 
still a thing of prophecy) than the 
eternal sharp back and shaggy neck of 
the lean outrigger, which ambled along 
with a melancholy polka-step at the 
side of the other horses, apparently 
quite unconnected with them, and 
quite as absorbed anc despondent as 
inyself. 

J arrived at Munich, and alighted at 
the “Golden Stag.” My first effort—my 
first return to life—was to find out 
Konrad. I had resolved to tell him 
everything honestly, and I looked for- 
ward to his generous consolation ; but 
this was denied me. He had left some 
days before, and the people with whom 
he had been staying either did not 
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travelled a few versts, when he could 
no longer bear the motion of his car- 
riage, and alighting, a carpet was 
spread for him at the foot of a tree, 
where the conqueror of the Crimea, 
the ruler of his country and his sove- 
reign, who, endowed with every gift 
that can make man distinguished, 
having exhausted glory and fortune— 
who presented to the world such an 
impressive example of great qualities 
and unworthy foibles—such a won- 
derful instance of success in life, and 
such a solemn lesson of human frailty 
—expired, after feebly pressing the 
hand of his favourite niece, the 
Countess Branitzi. 


know, or would not tell me, where he 
had gone to. 

I was now thrown back entirely on 
the past. Day after day dragged by 
in listless wanderings. Nothing could 
interest me, nothing even excite a 
passing thought, except what by chance 
reminded me of the days that were 
fled. I lived over again every hour 
that I had spent at Niederlahnstein ; 
I recalled and dwelt on every word 
that had been spoken; I speculated 
on and examined every mystery that 
had been presented in that short but 
happy period; and that I might tell 
my tale to some one or something, I 
wrote down every minute detail. I 
found most solace in the beautiful 
park, which they call the English Gar- 
den. Here I wandered by the bub- 
bling stream, and listened to Beatrix’s 
voice in its ripples. Here I strolled 
beneath the leafy avenues, and heard 
her whisper in the rustling boughs. 
Here I lay full-length upon the turf, 
and saw her bright face in the blue in- 
finity above. 

The English Garden is surrounded 
on one side by a number of public re~ 
sorts, which bear the romantic names 
of Beer Gardens; yet they are less 
vulgar than their titles. Rows of 
chairs and tables are placed beneath 
the cool umbrage of chesnuts and 
sycamores, and while all classes of 
the inhabitants of Munich sip their 
much-loved beverage — the liquor 
which they assert to have been dis- 
covered by Gambrinus, some ancient 
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king of Brabant—and smoke their 
dreamy meerschaums, their ears are 
charmed and their spirits enlivened by 
the strains of orchestras which Costa 
himself would scarce despise. 

Thus I found this retreat delightful, 
for while I could escape the eyes of 
the curious, in the knolls and recesses 
of the labyrinthan gardens, the dis- 
tant music was wafted to me softened 
and soothing. 

At length I determined to occupy 
myself in something. I took a small 
villa in a distant part of the park, and 
interested myself in furnishing it sim- 
ply, but tastefully. I found that I 
was quite a millionaire in the capital 
of Bavaria, which was then one of the 
cheapest places in Europe, and I self- 
ishly indulged in the pre-eminence, as 
T had none to share with me. You 
will smile when I tell you that I fur- 
nished a little bed-room expressly for 
a lady. There was a most elegant 
little bed, with curtains of white silk, 
and a charming ottoman, on which I 
placed a guitar, which I bought be- 
cause I thought it resembled hers. 
Then I covered the table with the 
books which I knew she loved, and 
the little knick-knacks which had, in 
some trifling way or other, been asso- 
ciated with her. When all was done, 

would every’ evening knock at the 
door, as if there were really some one 
within. I would enter, and opening 
the window, place two chairs by it, 
and sitting on one of them, would 
go over the conversations we had held, 
till I almost believed, her to be seated 

me. 

Yet the charm of all this soon faded, 
and [ could not disguise the dreadful 
reality. I relapsed again into the 
sombre stillness of despondency, in 
the midst of which I constantly re- 
proached myself with my weakness in 
submitting to my father’s injunctions. 
He wrote to me full of delight at my 
abandonment of what he termed “a 
passing fancy,” and sent me a bundle 
of introductions to the best families in 
Munich, which I negligently put away 
in a drawer. Among them was one 
to our ‘‘ Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary,” which I found 
useful, and another addressed to a 
Countess Von Dornheim. The name 
struck me immediately, and as I could 
not but imagine her to be a relation of 
Konrad’s, I sought her out. I was 
told she was at her country-house in 
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the Tyrol, and I did not care to follow 
her thither. 

Five or six months rolled slowly by 
in this manner without a single event, 
and I gradually settled down to a life 
of melancholy routine. A letter or 
two from mine host of the “Crown” 
was all that varied my dreamy ex- 
istence. But these were more full of 
his own little troubles, and his invec- 
tives against the inventions of Watt, 
than with news of those whom I so 
longed to hear of. But he told me of 
the active goodness of Beatrix—of her 
intimacy with all the humble villagers, 
and her endeavours to help the needy. 

This provoked a humiliating com- 
parison. I was leading a life of com- 
plete uselessness, thinking and living 
for myself alone. I made some at- 
tempt todo good in my sphere, but 
soon found that the poor of Munich 
were well cared for, and that my en- 
deavours to aid them were regarded 
with jealousy and distrust by the 
_ under whose charge they were. 

looked about for another sphere of 
action, and compared the life of Bea- 
trix with all that I had been accus- 
tomed to see in English society. I 
compared my own ideas and feelings, 
raised and ennobled by her, with those 
of my previous career, and came to 
the conclusion that, as a writer, I 
might do something to remove the pre- 
judices, and raise the standard of 
feeling in English society generally. 
To accomplish this, however, required 
much preparation, and to this 1 now 
purposed to devote myself. 

Probably you, my dear friend, and 
themajority ofmankind, have little idea 
what a course of self-improvement 
really is, and, what a happy state is an 
earnest and constant striving after per- 
fection. I had indeed the advantage of 
Von Ritter’s lofty mind, and had pro- 
fited by his Utopian ideas, but these 
were all surpassed and supplanted by 
the actual practice. wo things 
seemed necessary at least for the com. 
mencement of the undertaking—a 
separation from the intimacy of one’s 
fellow-creatures, and the constant pre- 
sence of nature; for whatever may be 
said for mankind, evil has undoubtedly 
a large share in social intercourse, and 
some of the best men intrinsically are 
very indifferent friends. Nor can the 
mind, which is constantly occupied with 
the trifles of this world—for its most 
important things are trifles compared 
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with infinite and eternal interests—and 
which is accustomed to look on them 
as all-important, and magnify them to 
an extent which obliterates every 
other consideration, really rise to the 
contemplation of the Divine wisdom. 
Again, the good must be accompanied 
by the beautiful. tage ma- 
sonry,is so far more beautiful than 
man’s mightiest efforts, that the latter 
are literally ugly to the real lover of 
Nature, and every lover of God must 
be a lover of his fair handiwork. 

When the world disappoints and 
rejects us, how eagerly do we seek the 
consolation of Heaven! When man 
refuses us his love, how much more 
precious does that of the only true 

‘riend become to us! Whea we are dis- 
— at a sordid humanity, how easily 
© we recognise, how passionately 
pant for the mercy of a fond and ever- 
forgiving Father—the Father of us all. 

I wandered in the fields around 
Munich in undisturbed solitude, and 
took a joy in realising the real presence 
of the Eternal One around me, and in 
striving to please Him and show my 
gratitude for his mercies by a constant 
purification of my heart. There nestled 
Hope and Faith, and thence I endea- 
voured diligently to thrust out every 
thought or feeling not akin to charity. 
Thus I gained strength, till when called 
on to mingle with my fellow-men, I 
felt how much better I had become. 
It was now so difficult to be selfish or 
uncharitable when one had no real in- 
terest in the things of the world. It 
was so easy to love one’s fellow-men 
wher one saw how much the common 
Father loved them all in the mercies 
he dispensed, but which they blindly 
claimed as their rights. It was such 
a happy feeling, that we were all, high 
and low, good and bad, rich and pau- 

r, the helpless children of the same 

ind, watchful Parent. 

Now I looked from afar upon the 
corrupt and faithless world, and while 
LT loved could not but pity and blame 
mankind. I saw that we have sinned, 
because our whole lives are without 
God; because even our religious ob- 
servances are as far from real commu- 
nion with, or real honour to, our 
Creator and Preserver as the long 
prayers of the Pharisees. 

I was not only a better, but a 
happier and a more sensible man. The 
highest view of all matters is always 
the wisest, and if we are duped from a 
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resolute honesty and frankness, we are 
at least spared the degradation of 
stooping to the crooked policy of de- 
ceit and meanness. I saw that the 
world might be made better, if man 
could be induced to think more of 
God and less of earth; to remember 
infinity, and contrast our tiny planet 
with it; to love Nature, and to see 
God’s hand in everything. 

In the nineteenth century men’s 
ideas are directed by two things—in- 
tercourse and literature. But the 
latter has a great influence over the 
former. How few there are who do 
not read some newspaper or other 
every day, aud have often no other 
literature to refer to. The influence of 
journalism becomes enormous, and yet 
who can deny that that influence is 
diametrically opposed to Christianity ? 
To say nothing of the animosity of 
party-spirit in politics or creed, by 
which the heart is taught to hate, 
where it was before indifferent, there 
is often an undue and untrue im- 
portance attached to the most trivial 
events: interest and not principle is 
admitted as the legitimate motive to 
all action; respect of persons is carried 
to excess; and sin and crime are talked 
of with the same utilitariac indif- 
ference as the state of the funds. It is 
by this constant association with wrong 
ideas that men are gradually tutored 
to look on right as a romantic impos- 
sibility, and the commands of Heaven 
are regarded as Oriental indignities, 
which civilization and common-sense 
have the right to modify. Our Saviour 
says, “‘ Consider the lilies, and trust, 
like them, in Providence.” Common- 
sense, in the nineteenth century, puts 
in the amendment, “Consider the 
prices in the market, and trust to 
nothing but your own power of driving 
the hardest possible bargain, and filling 
your own pockets with anything that 
your neighbour is fool enough to let 
you getoutofhim.” The old law was, 
“Bless them that spitefully entreat 
you.” The new one says, “ Go to law 
even with your own father, if he robs 
you of a sixpence.” The Bible says, 
** A man shall leave father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife, and they 
twain shall be one flesh.” Society 
says, “It is wrong to marry without 
your parents’ consent and plenty of 
money ; and if your tempers disagree 
separate from your wife.” Ah! but 
there I strike home. 
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As the last days of autumn began 
to close in, I found that nature was 
no longer the enjoyable companion 
she had been. ‘The cold increasing, 
forced me into a pace which was the 
death of contemplation ; and physical 
exercise was a poor substitute for the 
eagle flights which my mind had 
hitherto indulged in. I could not 
flap my wings in upper «ther when 
I was confined to four papered walls 
and a solitary hearth. I began to 
feel the necessity for the sympathy 
of my fellow creatures, now that the 
birds and flowers had fled, and the 
leaves rudely fluttered, brown and 
dreary, round my ears. I bethought 
me of my letters of introduction, and, 
at length, having examined and re- 
formed my toilette, made my way, 
one cold afternoon, to the British 
Legation. I found the minister suf- 
ficiently affable ; but how strange did 
his stiff politeness, how unnatural did 
the reserve of his conversation appear 
tome. I had been so long living in a 
boundless world of thought, that I 
was quite at a loss to conceive the 
deep interest he expressed in the nar- 
row topics of the day. When we 


spoke of the state of Europe, his 
judgment on the different acts of 
different governments, struck me as 


utterly devoid of real principle. He 
seemed almost afraid to.sound any 
one of them to the bottom; the 
motives were canvassed with a par- 
tiality, and a party spirit, that were 
to me incomprehensible. He depre- 
cated the indignant wrath of an op- 
pressed race, while he praised the un- 
flinching severity of some military 
governor. Again, all seemed, to his 
mind, to be justly subservient to the 
interests of commerce; and when I 
hinted that the only men who suffered 
by a law of tolerance were the mil- 
lionaires of trade, who could afford to 
suffer, he opened his eyes in amaze- 
ment, and said, “the measure would 
ruin the country.” The topics for 
which I could expend but three words, 
would occupy him an hour, and I felt 
that our modes of thought were utterly 
at variance. 

Yet, for all this, I warmed both to- 
wards himself and his wife, and when 
his hospitality had drawn us closely 
together, we got on admirably. I dis- 
covered that there were scarcely any 
English in Munich, and that he was 
therefore more pleased at our increas- 
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ing intimacy. Thus I gradually lapsed 
back into the old world, and found 
my wornout interests revive. His 
introductions, and my other letters, 
opened the doors of the Munich salons 
to me; and when the new year came 
with the season, I was as different 
from my summer self, as the bare 
brown branches were from their ‘‘ green 
felicity.” 

Yet it was long before my interest 
im society returned in full force. I 
found that of Munich in a terrible con- 
dition. The court-circle followed 
the flagrant example of the Electress 
Dowager and her sons. The nobility 
in general emulated the court, and 
the bourgeoisie could not be behind. 
Even art, which had already begun to 
circle round its royal patron, was far 
from pure from this taint, and intrigue 
only vied with luxury, in patronising 
vice in Bavaria’s capital. 

I was at first thoroughly disgusted 
with all that was told me of this state 
of things, but curiosity led meto judge 
for myself. The more I mingled with 
these gay epicureans, the more I found 
my long-loved solitude wearisome. It 
I were alone for an hour, my thoughts 
ran on the vices which surrounded 
me; and while I grew disgusted with 
the rottenness of mankind, I found it 
now difficult to throw off the remem- 
brance of them, and rise to better 
things. I was sinking gradually in 
the slough of worldliness, and had no 
power to raise myself out of it. 

I heard much that grieved me about 
Von Ritter. All spoke of him as a 
man of wonderful abilities, and a mas- 
ter-mind; but all remembered the 
life he had led among themselves. His 
superior nature, his powers of con- 
versation, his wit, his sarcasm, his very 
contempt for the vices he indulged in, 
had made him dreaded, admired, and 
yet popular with all alike. He had, 
at one time, had great influence with 
royalty, and many confessed that he 
had used it conscientiously. Again, 
the men had known him as the bright- 
est ornament of their club, their most 
reckless gambler, (he had ruined him- 
self at their tables), and their most 
brilliant wit. Among the women, he 
had been the constant centre of at- 
traction, and the difficulty of subduing 
him, only made him a more continual 
object for their fascinations. His 
choice, too, had always been most 
eccentric. At one time his favours 
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had been lavished on some insig- 
nificant nonentity, while refused to 
a duchess of unsurpassed beauty. At 
another, he revived the fashion of some 
= favourite, whose star had long 
gun to set. The supposition that 
rofound political interest were hidden 
neath the guise of simple intrigue, 
only added zest to the interest, and 
none were astonished when his liaison 
with a certain Dowager Highness, 
whose conduct was the amusement of 
the whole country, was publicly 
avowed. All this, however, had taken 
lace some fifteen or twenty years 
mack, and a new generation filled the 
lists where the Philosopher had once 
been the champion. 

Among the few who had renounced 
this mode of life, was the Countess 
Von Dornheim. I found her fair and 
forty, but neither fat nor a widow; 
on the contrary, she still looked very 
young, still very interesting. The 
rose was not quite withered, and I 
could see at once how lovely it had 
been in its freshness. But what age 


had spared, grief had rudely attacked. 
There was a settled melancholy, a gen- 


tle sadness, that made her more at- 
taching and far more interesting than 
her gayer acquaintance. Her husband 
was astout puffy Bavarian, who got 
up in the morning round as a beer- 
barrel, and retired at night a barrel of 
beer. 
_ After half an hour’s conversation, 
in which I was able to discover alurk- 
ing genius not wholly to be despised, 
I ventured to speak of Konrad. I 
saw her colour go and come suddenly, 
and yet she replied in a tone of indif- 
ference, “I think it must be my 
nephew you have met. How long 
have you known him ?” 
I told her the time and place, and 
she continued astring of interrogatories, 
which proved that she was more in- 
terested in her kin than the generality 
of married aunts. But when I came 
to our arrival at Niederlahnstein, and 
mentioned the name of Von Ritter, 
she stopped me short, and eagerly 
enquired what our host was like. 
When I had fully described him, she 
said, “ Thank you, thank you!” with 
much warmth. “He is a very old 
friend of mine, of whom I have not 
heard for years. Come, you must 
tell me all about him.” 
She drew her chair nearer to mine, 
and we seemed to be on intimate 
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terms immediately. Ientered into 
those details, which it was such plea- 
sureto me torecall, and which it seemed 
no less so to her to listen to. Every 
now and then she interrupted me 
with “ Yes, yes, that is just like him, 
that is just he!’’ I praised the beauty 
and the goodness of Beatrix with 
more than sincerity, but she only shook 
her head. . * ° 

I know not how the Countess Von 
Dornheim managed to worm out my 
secret from me. She did it, as every 
woman can, by attacking my weakest 
peints, and recalling my sweetest re- 
collections. Somehow or other, to- 
wards the end of the Carnaval, she 
fathomed my heart in a single conver- 
sation, and swore a constant secrecy 
afterwards. 

“You are going to the ball to- 
night?” she asked, as at length I rose 
to go. 

** What, to the mask? Idon’t know. 
I suppose I must do so; but, as I 
have nothing important to discover, I 
shall go en bourgeois, and leave the 
domino to more zealous intriguers. 
What are you going to wear ?” - 

** A mask, of course, and a domino.” 

“* Of what colour ? if I may dare to 
ask, Comtesse.” 

“ What, wretch! have you not been 
bribing my maid for the last fortnight 
to tell you of what colour my domino 
was to be? No? Well, I forgive 
you. You had more interesting 
thoughts to occupy you—adieu !” 

A masked ball at Munich, the very 
head-quarters of intrigue, political and 
erotic, possessed a more important 
character than it would do elsewhere. 
Held in the theatre, on the last day 
of the Carnaval—Shrove Tuesday—it 
was sought by everybody of every 
rank and every disposition. The gay 
were there, to take one deep draught 
of reckless pleasure, ere they settled 
down to the austere regime of Lent’s 
forty days; the grave were there, 
either to spy on the gay, or to take 
advantage of the mask to sound some 
long hidden secret. Every species 
of liberty, short of actual license, was 
there allowed. Ambitious statesmen, 
foolish princes, disappointed Phillides, 
jealous husbands, and desperate lovers, 
took refuge beneath a domino and a 
falsetto voice, to satisfy and clear up 
mysteries, or entrap-and torment a 
victim. 

As I did not come under any of 
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these categories, I went in simple 
evening dress. 

Thad not been long in the crowded 
theatre, talking toan old friend, when 
my adventures began. 

Ts the Court here to-night ?” I was 
asking of him. 

“T think not, though some of the 
princes may be indulging in a little 
freedom. ‘The Electress, for one, you 
may be sure, is playing some strange 
tricks to-night.” 

At this moment I received a light 
rap on the head from a wand, and 
a voice by my side said— 

‘*Never mind the Electress, but 
follow me.” Good God! it was the 
voice of Beatrix. I turned to see a 
stout figure in a pink-silk domino 
rushing away through the dense crowd. 

There was no clue to her identity. 
The figure seemed to be a little shorter 
than Beatrix, and was certainly much 
stouter. Yet there could be no mis- 
take as to the voice. Sharp as had 
been the manner, it was still so 
exactly like Beatrix’s, that the few 
words thrilled through me like an 
electric shock. 

I did not stop to reflect, but bounded 
after the stranger, in the hopeless 
endeavour to catch her. But she 
seemed to glide like a cat, between 
the thickly-packed masses, and when 
I had made my way with great dif- 
ficulty to where I had last seen her, 
her wand would appear in a distant 
part of the theatre, 

Yet I was determined to catch her 
and discover who and what she was. 
It was impossible Beatrix should be 
at Munich, yetit was very strange her 
voice should be so exactly imitated. 
Just asI was giving up the attempt, 
the same voice behind me whispered 
‘*Sherwood, Beatrix von Ritter is 
waiting for you; she has forgiven your 
desertion of her at Niederlahnstein.” 
Before I could turn the pink domino 
was already gone. 

It was now in vain that I pushed 
after my tormentress. Like a wild 
will-o’-the-wisp, she waved her wand 
from time to time to lure me on, only 
to find her gone—darted, perhaps, to 
the other end of the enormous salle. 
Once I thought I should succeed at 
last. I saw her talking to a remark- 
ably tall personage in a thick black 
domino, closely drawn round. She 
was evidently deeply interested in 
what he was saying, as he bent down 
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and seemed to whisperto her. There 
were but a few paces between me and 
my long hunted quarry, but the space 
was thickly crowded. I managed 
gradually to glide between the stout 
figures of the maskers, and was within 
an arm’s length of my object, when I 
was suddenly lifted off my legs, and 
carried along some way by the re- 
treating crowd. At the same mo- 
ment the orchestra, one of the finest 
in Germany, struck up a most lovely 
mazurka, one of those airs of Puland’s 
happy days, which seem to have been 
composed for fairies to dance to on 
some broad moonlit lawn. I disco- 
vered that the masters of the ceremonies 
were opening as large a space as pos- 
sible for this graceful dance, and that 
already a number of couples were 
entering the ring. 

A Polish mazurka danced in domi- 
no is a strange and lively scene. It 
is then that the long black cloaks, 
carelessly fastened, fly back in the 
whirl of the spirited measure, and dis- 
close the light ball dresses of the la- 
dies and the slim proportions of their 
partners, not, alas, always so slim as 
might be desired. 

1 was looking on at the commence- 
ment of this exciting dance, when I 
felt a small hand placed in my own 
and that same magical voice close to 
my ear: “ Let us take a turn in this 
mazurka; this music is irresistible.” 

“Tn the name of Heaven!” I re- 
plied, “ tell me first who you are ; are 
you really Beatrix ?” 

“‘ Hold your tongue ’till the dance 
is over,” was the sharp answer, in a 
tone of authority which I had never 
heard from the lips of Beatrix. 

She drew me inio the circle, and 
away we went hand in hand, gliding 
first to this side, and then to that, 
stamping our feet to keep time to the 
measure. Away we went, the pace 
quickening every moment and the 
dance growing more and more ex- 
citing, while at every corner, I flung 
my arm round my partner's waist and 
whirled her round. Then at last 
came a respite, while the leader of the 
dance led out the couples in turn to 
perform a figure in the centre. 

‘**T would give a thousand pounds,” 
I said, taking advantage of the mo- 
ment, “I would give some of the 
sweetest memories of my life, to know 
who it is that is thus befooling me.” 

** And what,” returned my partner, 
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‘if I were Beatrix Von Ritter? 
Would it matter the least to you ?— 
you, who could leave her suddenly and 
without a better cause than a father’s 
wish.” 

“ Beatrix,” I said passionately, “if 
you be really here in this guise, this 
is a vile reproach that you make 
against me. You cannot know the 
depth of all the reasons which induced 
me to leave Niederlahnstem; you 
cannot tell how far I was right in 
breaking an intimacy which might 
have been misery to both.” 

“Yet you pretend to love Beatrix,— 
you still seem to have some interest 
in her; you fancy, nay, you may be 
sure, that she is not utterly indifferent 
to you.” 

“May I be sure of that ?” I cried. 
“ Tell me, you, whoever you are, Bea- 
trix or a sorceress, could I te certain 
that she—she cared for me?” 

“How do I know? Still a girl 
alone in a remote village, you a hand- 
some—yes, a tolerably handsome— 
stranger, wandering about with her 
alone; her father’s best friend ; is that 
not enough presumptive evidence ?” 

“But I was not her only com- 
panion,” I replied. 

‘*Ah! yes, the other; but then I 
know the other, and take the word ot 
—of a sorceress, if you will, that it is 
impossible Beatrix should love Von 
Dornheim.” 

“ How so?” I asked eagerly. 

‘“*No matter, there is an insur- 
mountable barrier. But to return. 
You appear to love this girl. Is that 
love sincere? Is it unaltered by 
absence ?” 

The more I heard the unknown one 
speak, the more I was convinced that 
it could not really be Beatrix. The 
voice, indeed, was her own, though 
less sweet and round perhaps, but the 
manner was quite alien to her gentle- 
ness. Still, when I remembered the 
license granted to her disguise and 
the peculiarity of the position, I could 
not reply to this question without the 
warmest asseveration. 

“The absence of a hundred’ years 
would not alter what I feel.” 

‘ And that is love?” 

“ Love, the purest, the highest, the 
noblest !”’ 

“Which could surmount all preju- 
dice, all shame ?” she asked. 

“* Which would almost follow her 
to Hell, if it were possible she could 
go there,” I replied. 
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‘“ Friend,” said the unknown one, 
“there is a ban upon this poor girl— 
a ban of the harsh world’s judgment : 
could you love her in spite of the 
world?” 

**T could.” 

* Could you marry her in spite or 
the world ?” 

Oh! that voice, how it worked me 
to frenzy as I answered— 

“T could, in spite of all!” 

“Then hear her sentence—” 

Before she could finish, one of the 
couples making the round, tripped 
over my unwary foot and fell heavily 
on the ground before me, the lady 
seizing my coat for support, and 
dragging me down with her. I was 
not long in extricating myself, but as 
I was stooping over the fallen pair, 
the well-known voice whispered in 
my ear, ‘Beatrix is a bastard—a 
child of sin !” 

I broke fiercely away and turned 
hotly upon my partner, but she was 
already gone—disappeared amid the 
dense crowd of spectators. I looked 
wildly round, but could see nothing 
of the pink wand, and recklessly 
dashed through the crowd in the di- 
rection I supposed her to have taken. 

For a full half-hour I sought her 
in every direction, excited by all that 
had passed, and more than all by the 
last incomprehensible words, and de- 
termined to sound the mystery to the 
bottom. 

Wearied at last by the vain search, 
I sat down to think over it all. ‘That 
the pink domino was not Beatrix 
seemed almost positive. It was im- 
possible she should have spoken in 
that manner of herself and especially 
tome. Who,then, could it be? The 
only person in Munich who knew any 
thing of my feelings towards Von Rit- 
ter’s daughter was Madame Von Dorn- 
heim. It was possible for her to have 
imitated a voice which she knew well 
enough; it was possible for her to 
make herself appear stouter and taller; 
and it was very probable that she 
should play me the trick just after 
our conversation in the afternoon. I 
arrived at this conclusion just as a 
pretty little blue domino tripped up 
to me. 

** Come state, Signor,” said an ill- 
disguised voice, which did not puzzle 
me long to discover. 

“A merveille, and you Comtesse ? 

‘* Couci-couci,” was the reply. “I 


was a little shaken by my fall, for 
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causing which you have not yet made 
any apology, Monsieur le vrai An- 
glais.”’ 

‘Tndeed !” I exclaimed, confused, 
“T did not know I had had the 
honour of tripping up the Comtesse 
Von Dornheim.” 

‘** Nor did I,” she replied, ‘*but you 
had the misfortune, or, perhaps, I may 
say, the unpoliteness, to cause myself 
and my partner a heavy fall, and you 
disappeared without stopping to saya 
single word of excuse.” 

“The fact is,” I blundered out, 
“that Iimagined I was dancing with 
the Comtessa herself, and as my part- 
ner, whoever she was, was at that very 
moment making the most extraor- 
dinary disclosures to me, I am asham- 
ed to say I wds too much interested 
to remember what politeness required 
of me.” 

‘“‘ Never mind politeness,” said the 
Comtesse, giving up in despair her 
attempt at incognito, ‘but tell me 
who or what that pink domino con- 
ceals. She has been telling me 
strange things about my—my nephew. 
She says he is here and that I have 
been dancing with him, and—and that 
—no that was all; but is it not 
strange ?” 

“Von Dornheim here!” I ex- 
claimed. “I should much like to 
discover him. How can we manage 
it ?” 

“} am sureI don’tknow. I have 
only danced three times—once with a 
mau who was much too short, then 
with another who was much too tall, 
and lastly with one who was much too 
disagreeable.” 

“The last is the most probable,” 
said I; “nephews don’t always treat 
their aunts with the respect they would 
claim.” 

As I spoke, I spied the pink wand ; 
T rushed after it for some distance, but 
I was suddenly stopped by a rude 
arm. 

‘Sherwood,’ said a deep gruff 
voice, ‘it’s useless to chase that will- 
o’-the-wisp. There is-a demon be- 
neath that pink disguise who will do 
you only more harm than good. Stay, 
tell me who is the blue Comite you 
have just been talking to ?” 

[looked at my questioner: it was 
the same tall black figure that I had 
seen talking to the pink incognita. 

‘And why do you want to know ?” 
said I. 
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** Because I believe her to be a re- 
lation of mine.” 

‘Indeed! perhaps your aunt?” said 
I, thinking of Von Dornheim. 

‘‘No, my mother.” 

‘Then you must be mistaken, that 
lady has no children.” 

‘** None that you know of, perhaps,” 
replied the stranger. “It is not com- 
mon to publish the birth of—of an 
illegitimate offspring.” ‘There was a 
strange bitterness in the tone which 
struck me, as the stranger spoke. 

“Look you here,” he continued. 
‘There is no wrong so great as the 
wrong of one’s birth. ‘There is no 
cruelty, no villany, so great as the 
scorn with which the world oppresses 
those whose birth is their only fault. 
Would you blame a man, who, spurned 
as a bastard, turns again, and curses 
the immorality of the age which has 
laid him under that ban? Would you 
blame him if he sought to reform 
that immorality, and infuse a better 
spirit through the age? ‘This country 
is the scum of Europe. Its nobility 
is ignorant, proud, and _ licentious 
as that of the middle ages. Its vices 
are encouraged by the example of a 
polluted court, and the proffered ab- 
solution of a pampered and vicious 
priesthood. The people, the real 
strength, the real vigour of the 
nation, of which the aristocracy is 
merely the useless blossom, are op- 
pressed and strained. Its igno- 
rance and superstition, worse here 
than anywhere, are encouraged and 
preserved by a cowardly hierarchy. 
Progress can only come through the 
people, and if Bavaria will rise from 
the slough in which she has sunk, it 
must be through the people alone. 
What then? Because I go among 
them—because I teach them their own 
value, and point out their duty—be- 
cause I tell them a time will soon 
come, when they, their own governors 
by nature, and not the slaves of an 
idiot despét and the false laws he may 
coin, will be called upon to act, and 
prepare themselves for self-govern- 
ment and self-improvement—because 
I do this, a price is set upon my head, 
and I am cursed as a revolutionist 
and a lover of disorder.” 

He spoke very low, as he con- 
tinued— 

“The blow must come ere long. 
France, as she has done before, will 
lead the way. Corruption cannot 
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secure peace; it will only breed 
nausea ; then their weapon will recoil 
on their own head. ‘The monarchy 
and the nobility of Bavaria will share 
the common lot, and those now 
around us will be left to regret their 
licentiousness and blindness. I would 
fain avert this blow. I am _ not 
Von Ritter’s only pupil. Ten other 
fellow-workers are in this room beside 
myself, and each has his complete dis- 
guise, for our end will not sanction 
foolhardiness. We labour to avert 
this blow ; we do our utmost to awaken 
the people, and for this our names are 
cursed and our lives are in jeopardy. 
I tell you this that you may cone me, 
and appreciate what other men will 
cry down. In the eyes of the law I 
have no father, but I have a country, 
which I love the more, because I am, 
as it were, an orphan, and worse than 
an orphan. I can speak to you thus 
because you are an Englishman, and 
my friend. Go now after the little 
pink sorceress, and remember never 
to betray Von Dornheim.” 

“Von Dornheim!” I exclaimed, 
my own friend.” But he had torn 
away from me, and I followed him in 
vain. Von Dornheim the son of the 
Countess! How many doubts this 
explained. And who, then, was his 
father ? 

Isank upon a bench, stupified by 
these two strangest of revelations. 
Dornheim a child of shame—and 
Beatrix—ah! but that could not be 
true! And Konrad in the con- 
demned path of patriotism. Alas, for 
patriots! if true patriots there are 
any—in the nineteenth century. There 
is but one road to success for them, 
and that is—Power. If they do not 
begin with money and selfishness, they 
can never end in raising or reforming 
their beloved country. There is but 
one key to all good beyond one’s 
narrow circle in this age, and that is 
of gold. Without this the patriot will 
be an adventurer, a place-hunter, or a 
revolutionist in the eyes of the people 
he desires to save. 

I sat long brooding on this quaint 
subject, till I again remembered my 
interest about the strange pink domino. 

I got up and hunted throughout the 

lace for a but asuselessly as before. 

could find no trace of her. The 
crowd was already thinning, and as it 
was very late, there was soon a con- 
tinuous stream towards the great exit. 
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Luckily there was but one door 
through which the crowd could leave, 
at least, as far as Iknew. I instantly 
bethought me that by placing myself 
there I should be sure to see her pass 
out, if she were not already gone. I 
remained watching each motley figure 
till the theatre wasempty. When I re- 
entered it, the huge chandeliers were 
being let down, and the lights put out, 
while the whole of the gay scene was 
converted to one of double desolation. 

I went into every nook and recess, 
and dived stealthily into every side- 
chamber, ere I gave up the search. 
Then, at last, with a heavy heart, I 
loitered reluctantly away, and finding 
that the doors were being closed, I 
issued into the dark night. A number 
of carriages were still taking up their 
human burdens, and a number of 
small groups dispersing across the 
open square. In vain I sought 
through the dark night for the object 
of my interest, till at length I gave up 
the hunt, and took the direction of my 
home at a sharp pace. 

I had not gone far, however, before 
I heard angry voices proceeding from 
a narrow street, or rather alley, the 
entrance to which I was now passing. 
I was far from being in a humour to 
mingle in a brawl, and was quickening 
my pace, when I heard a loud ery for 
help. I could not pass by without 
answering this appeal, the more so 
that it seemed to be in a woman's 
voice. I turned down the dark and 
gloomy lane, little dreaming where I 
was going to, and seeing scarcely a 
yard before me. The noise was in- 
creasing, and I could hear struggling 
footsteps on the rough stones a few 
feet before me. The next moment I 
could perceive a tall stout figure, 
dragging a woman across the road by 
the arm, and evidently making for an 
open door hard by. 

Without a moment’s reflection, I 
collared the man, and, as he was taken 
by surprise, I had no difficulty in 
throwing him down. 

“‘ Drag him into the house, and shut 
the door on him,” said the woman 
who was thus released. 

I had little difficulty in doing s0, 
and the door closed on him. The 
woman locked it by turning a key 
which was sticking in it, and calling 
out, “Follow me,” disappeared down 
the dark lane. 

I did so, and soon overtook her. 
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“T cannot thank you,” said she, 
hastening on, in the same voice which 
had been tormenting me all the even- 
ing, “for you have done me as much 
harm by putting me under an obliga- 
tion to you, as you have done me good 
by rescuing me.” 

“You are then the little pink 
domino!” I exclaimed, astonished at 
the change of dress which she had 
undergone, for she was now in com- 
plete black. 

‘** Look,” said she, turning up the 
corner of her cloak, as we issued into 
a broader street, and showing me its 

ink lining. 

‘** Then the least you can do, in re- 
turn for my services, is to explain to 
me the meaning of your strange con- 
duct.” 

“T am not altogether sorry we have 
met,” she said, “though I wish it had 
been under other circumstances.” 
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“ And I am delighted I have over- 
taken you, for I am determined you 
shall explain the calumny you have 
uttered against Beatrix Von Ritter.” 

“T wish to heaven it were a 
calumny,” she replied. Then musing 
a moment, she added, “‘ you have seen 
Von Dornheim, and he has told you 
everything ?” 

“ How can you know that ?” I asked 
in amazement. 

“No matter; I have no time to 
explain mysteries, suffice that I 
know all that you can. Dornheim 
has told you of his parentage, and 
though his account is strange, you 
believe him. Why not believe what I 
say of Beatrix? And what motive 
do you think I could have in such a 
revelation? Do you imagine that I 
could be interested in maligning a 
young innocent creature? I must be a 
demon indeed to do that.” 


A HANDFUL OF JACOBITE SONGS. 


BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


THE CALVE’S HEAD CLUB.* 


(CHARLES THE SECOND’S REIGN.) 


Wiru calve's head on a stately dish 
The landlord hurried in, 

A bitter smile crept round the board, 
But never shout or din; 

Then wine from the cobwebb'd cellar, 
Came in the wattled flask, 

And the man who sat at the table end 
Looked grim in a velvet mask. 


With cautious step the chairman rose, 
Slipp'd softly over the floor ; 

With a silver nail that hung from his neck 
He clamp‘d the oaken door. 

But first they brought a roasted pike, 
With a gudgeon in his jaw— 

Type of the way that nations lie, 
Torn in a tyrant’s maw- 


Then a second door they surely locked, 
Threw the key in the red-hot fire. 

But they spoke in murmurs soft and low, 
Scarce than a whisper higher. 

"Twas the thirty-first of the month, at night, 
In a tavern near Whitehall, 

That a man in a mask, on a pale calve's head, 
A red wine-stream let fall. 


* A Nonconformist society, at whose dinners a calve’s head was the well-understood sneer 
at Charles the Second’s execution. 
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The man of the mask, with a solemn air, 
As an augur would have done, 

Hewed in parts, with a strong broad knife, 
The head, and gave each one. 

They had scarcely drank three cups of wine 
When open burst the door: 

There was fighting at the table end, 

And stabbing on the floor. 





Loud cries of “ Zion! sword of God! 
Now hew this Baal down!” 

With “ Sink me! use your pistols! 
And fire the cuckold town !” 

The man in the mask flung down a bench 
Set back unto the wall, 

Flung a heavy flask at the foremost men, 

And blew a silver call. 






There were blood-pools mingled with the wi 
Red broken glass and swords, 
Gay feathers wet, in brave men’s gore, 
Flapping upon the boards. 
And that day week, at Tyburn-tree, 
Ten “ calves’ heads ’’ drain’d a flask ; 
But they never touch’d, with villain rope, 
The neck of the man in the mask. 


Y 









For him they built a scaffold 
On the old blood-mantled hill: 

He stepped up bold, as a marriage guest 
To a marriage banquet will ;— 

Bowed three times to the hissing crowd, 
Bid the headsman do his task ; 

And, flinging some gold to the rolling mob, 

So died the man in the mask. 


























THE WHITE ROSE OVER THE WATER. 





(EDINBURGH. 





1744.) 


Tue old men sat with hats pulled down, 
Their claret cups before them : 

Broad shadows hid their sullen eyes, 
The tavern lamps shone o’er them, 

As a brimming bowl, with crystal fill'd, 
Came borne by the landlord’s daughter, 
Who wore in her bosom the fair white rose, 
That grew best over the water. 


Then all leap’d up, and join’d their hands 
With hearty clasp and greeting, 

The brimming cups, outstretched by all, 
Over the wide bowl meeting. 

“A health,” they cried, *‘ to the witching eyes 
Of Kate the landlord’s daughter ! 

But don’t forget the white, white rose 

That grows best over the water.” 


Each others’ cups they touch’d all round, 
The last red drop outpouring ; 

Then with a cry that warm’d the blood, 
One heart-born chorus roaring : 

* Let the glass go round, to pretty Kate, 
The landlord's black-eyed daughter. 

But never forget the white white rose 

That grows best over the water.” 
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‘‘ Then hats flew up and swords sprang out, 

And lusty rang the chorus : 

Never,’’ they cried, ‘‘ while Scots are Scots, 
And the broad Frith’s before us.’’ 

A ruby ring the glasses shine 
As they toast the landlord’s daughter, 

Because she wore the white, white rose 
That grew best over the water. 


A poet cried, ‘‘ Our thistle’s brave, 
With all its stings and prickles ; 

The shamrock with its holy leaf 
Is spar’d by Irish sickles. 

But bumpers round, for what are these 
To Kate the landlord's daughter, 

Who wears at her bosom the rose as white, 
‘That grows best over the water ?”’ 


They dash’d the glasses at the wall, 
No lip might touch them after; 
The toast had sanctified the cups 
That smash’d against the rafter ; 
Then chairs thrown back, they up again, 
And toast the landlord’s daughter. 
But never forgot the white, white rose, 
That grew best over the water. 


THE FIGHT IN THE HAWKING FIELD, 


Pires blowing, drums beating, colours flying, cries and laughter, 
Ribbons driving, bells jingling, merry cheering fore and after, 
Mad spurring, hot whipping, and all because Sir William Grey 
Has match’d his white horse Sorel against Sir Robert's bay. 


Hawks whistling, scarves blowing, horns blasting, hither, thither, 
Horse neighing, kicking, fretting, at the gall upon their wither, 
Strap-pulling, stirrup-loweriug, eyes looking at the sky, 

When, with a blast of trumpets, they let the falcon fly. 


Cloud-piercing, wind-scorning, lightning-pinioned, flew the falcon, 
High soaring, proud of plumage, keen-talon’d for the hawking. 
There was whooping, yelling, shouting, because Sir Robert swore, 
A braver bird, from gentle wrist, flew never up before . 


White against the dark sky, all a-smother with grey clouds, 

When the sullen mists of autumn hung upon the woods in shrouds ;— 
Rose the falcon piercing heaven, arrow-swift, and fiery eyed. 

High above the swelling vapours and the sunset’s burning tide, 


Drums beating, pipes blowing, trumpet-banners, all a-flutter, 
Pages gambol, ladies whisper, falconers look black and mutter 
And all because Sir Robert Grey drew off his falcon’s hood, 
And flung him up to catch his mate, above the Castle wood. 


Now above the tallest poplar, now above the last red cloud,— 
Ah! should not any gentleman of such a bird be proud ? 

Now on his towering prey he falls, a smiting thunder-bolt, 
And strikes him in a bloody leap, stone dead upon the holt. 


“ Tll-doing !” “ cruel !” “ knavish!” “ foul-playing!”’ cry a dozen, 
“ Fall upon them!” “ this a wager ?” ‘* draw !” “ don’t let the villain cozen ! 
‘* Scurvy practice!” “hear me!’ “fell him!” “listen!” **tap thecuckold’s bloed!'* 


So cried the rabble, undulating, like a spring-tide at the flood. 
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Then flew out in face of heaven, scarcely less than thirty swerds 

In a circle round Sir Robert, who grew angry at these frauds. 

Horns blowing, drums beating, horsemen-hurried in and out, 

Calm hands were Jaid on hasty weapons, as the murmur grew a shout, 


There was pawing and curvetting, snatches at the helmet laces, 

There was flashing off of feathers, long gloves flung in troopers’ faces. 
Pulling strong men from their saddles, gashes bleeding at their breast— 
Groans and screaming, cries and clamours, running east and running west 


In among the press and struggle rode Sir Robert on his sable, 
He had hand on every gullet, and he swore down all the babel. 
When he struck, flew out the crimson, on the satin and the lace ; 


When he frown'd, a coward pallor spread on every brawler’s face. 


Tearing trumpet from a villain puffing out his swollen cheek, 
Striking down a dozen weapons, stopping one who fain would speak, 
Spurring, pushing, till curvettings bore him to Sir William's side: 
Then he smote him on the jaw-bone in his anger and his pride. 


Bridle-cutting, firing, stabbing, rapiers flashing keen and deadly, 

Arrows flying, bullets ringing, swords dripping, bright and redly, 

Beaver-chopping, wound-making, steel-crossing, clishing, clashing, 
Gun-loading, match-lighting, yellow light of sulphur flashing. 


When the melée broke and scatter’d, pages dragg’d away the dead ; 
There were feathers wet and crimson, there were trappings burnt and red. 
On a bier of boughs and hurdles they bore Sir Robert Grey, 

As night came down, a dreary pall, closing the hunting day. 


THE GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 


[King Witliam the Third’s death was occasioned by the horse he was riding stumbling 
at a mole-hill. This mole became afterwards famous as a Jacobite toast, by the name 
of ** The Little Gentleman in Black Velvet.”| 


Tur club had met, the cups stood full, 
The chairman stirr’d the bowl, 
The bottle as it circling flew, 
Gave wings to every soul ; 
“Tis Orange Boven” that they cry, 
When a voice at the chairman’s back 
Said, “ I pray you drink with three times three 
‘ The Gentleman in Black.’” 


The chairman filled his glass again, 
And each one chinked his spoon ; 

The fiddlers in the corner sat, 
Stopp’d half way in their tune; 

The Boven, and the Kentish fire, 
The wainscoat echoed back ; 

When silence came, the voice replied, 
*¢ The Gentleman in black.” 


Then every eye was turned to see 
What the intruder meant. 

He was a man with shaggy brows, 
And long nose hook’d, and bent, 

** Death, Devil, or a Doctor!” cried 
The shrewdest of the pack, 

The stranger merely smil’d, and said 
‘*The Gentieman in Black ” 
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** An honest man, who digs as well 
As any sexton, sand or clay, 

And throws up heaps—a miner good 
By night as well as day ; 

He’s not a friend to Dutch or Whigs, 
And Holland would let pack : 

Still, drink a glass, my gallant Sirs, 
To “the Little Man in Black.” 


Sallow and grim the speaker stood, 
A stranger to them all, 
He had a muffler round his mouth, 
And never let it fall. 
They drank the toast to humour him, 
He laugh’d at the chairman’s back, 
Then glided out, as all repeat 
“ The Gentleman in Black.” 


He coldly smiled as he passed out, 
His lips moved with a sneer ; 

The wrinkles crept about his brow, 
When they began to cheer. 

The chairman said, “ A riddle this, 
I’m not upon the track, 

But ne’ertheless, here’s wishing well 
To the Gentleman in Black.” 


An hour had gone: a pale-faced man 
Ran in, not greeting any, 

Said, “ Friends, I bring but sorry news, 
And what will stagger many ; 

* The King at noon was thrown and hurt 

As Hampton Park he crossed, 

He is just dead.’’—‘* What dead!" they shriek — 
* Our cause and England’s lost !” 


“* What lam’d the horse ?”’ a dozen cry— 
“A mole-hill in the way— 

It stumbled, and the king was thrown— 
He’s now five foot of clay.” 

** A mole, I see /”’ the chairman foamed, 
*7’m on the villain’s track ; 

And this is why he made us toast 
The Gentleman in Black.” 


OLD SIR WALTER. 
A sToRY oF 1754, 


Stour Sir Walter was old but hearty: 
A velvet cap on his long grey hair, 

A full white rose at his gold-laced button: 
Many were laughing, but none looked gayer. 


Such a beast as his jet black hunter, 
Silver-spotted with foam and froth, 

Brawny in flank and fiery-blooded, 
Stung by the spur to a curbless wrath. 


Gaily blowing his horn, he scrambled 
Over the stone wall four feet two ; 

See saw over the old park railing, 
Shaking the thistle-head rich with dew, 
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A long black face the sour Whig huntsman 
Pulled, when he saw Sir Walter come 
Trotting up gay by the oak wood cover. 
Why when he cheered did they all sit dumb? 


Why when he flung up his hat and shouted, 
“God save King George!” they bawling cried, 

As a Justice, drawing a long-sealed parchment, 
Rode up grim to Sir Walter’s side, 


** In King George’s name, arrest him, lieges ! 
This is the villain who fought at Boyne : 

He sliced the feather from off my beaver, 
And ran his sword twice into my groin.” 


Then out whipp’d blades : the horns they sounded, 
The field came flocking in thick and fast, 

But Sir Walter flogged the barking rabble, 
And through them all like a whirlwind pass’d. 


‘* A hundred guineas to seize the traitor!” 
Cried the Justice, purple and white with rage. 
Then such a spurring, whipping, and flogging, 
Was never seen in the strangest age. 


The hunter whipped off, Spot and Fowler, 
Viper and Fury, and all the pack, 

And set them fast, with their red tongues lolling 
And white teeth fix’d, on Sir Walter’s track. 


Loud on the wind came blast of bugle, 
All together the hounds gave tongue, 

They swept like a hail-storm down by the gibbet, 
Where the black rags still in the cold storm hung. 


The rain cut faces like long whip lashes, 
The wind blew strong in its wayward will, 
And powdering fast, the men and horses 
Thundering swept down Frampton Hill. 


There half the grooms at last pull’d bridle, 
Swearing *twould ruin their bits of blood ; 
Three Whig rogues flew out of the sadéle, 
And two were plumped in the river mud. 
o 
Three men stuck to the leading rebel ; 
The first was a Whig lord fat and red, 
The next a yellow-faced lean attorney, 
And the last a Justice, as some one said. 


Slap at the fence went old Sir Walter, 
Slap at the ditch by the pollard-tree, 
Crash through the hazels, over the water, 
And wherever he went, there went the three. 


Into the hill-fence broke Sir Walter, 

Right through the tangle of branch and thorns, 
Swish’d the rasper up by the windmill, 

In spite of the cries and the blowing of horns. 


Lines of flames trailed all the scarlet 
Streaming, the dogs half a mile before, 

Whoop ! with a cry all after Sir Walter, 
Driving wildly along the shore. 
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Over the timber flew old Sir Walter, 
Light as a swallow, sure and swift, 

For his sturdy arm and his “ pull and hustle’ 
Could help a nag at the deadest lift. 


Off went his gold-laced hat and bugle, 
His scarlet cloak he then let fall, 

And into the river spurr’d old Sir Walter, 
Boldly there, in the sight of all. 


There was many a sore on back and wither, 
Many a spur that ran with red, 

But none of them caught the stout Sir Walter, 
Though they counted of horses sixty head. 


Many a fetlock cut and wounded, 
Many a hock deep lam’d with thorns, 
Many a man that two years after 
Shuddered to hear the sound of horns. 


But o’er the fallow, the long clay fallow, 
Foundered his black mare, Lilly Lee, 

And Sir Walter sat on the tough old saddle, 
Waiting the coming of all the three. 


Never such chase of stag or vermin, 
Along the park pale, in and out ; 
On they thunder, fast over the railing, 
Driving the fence in splints about. 


The first he shot with his long steel pistol, 
The second he slew with his Irish sword, 
The third he threw in the brook, and mounted 
Quick on the steed of the fat Whig lord. 


Then off to the ship at the nearest harbour, 
Gallop’d Sir Walter, sure and fleet. 

He died, ’tis true, in an old French garret, 
But his heart went true to the latest beat. 


* * * * % 
A white rose, stifled and very sickly, 
Pined for air at the window sill, 
But the last fond look of the brave old rider 
Was fixed on the dying emblem—still, 


All alone in the dusky garret, 
He turn’d to the flower with a father’s pride, 
‘*€ God save King James !” the old man murmured, 
“* God—save—the— King !”—he moaned and died. 





THE JACOBITE ON TOWER HILL. 


Hk tripp’d up the steps with a bow and a smile, 

Offering snuff to the Chaplain the while, 

A rose at his button-hole that afternoon— 

*T was the tenth of the month, and the month it was June.* 


Then shrugging his shoulders he look’d at the man 
With the mask and the axe, and a murmuring ran 
Through the crowd, who, below, were all pushing to see 
The gaoler kneel down, and receiving his fee. 





* The Pretender’s Birthday . 
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He look’d at the mob, as they pushed, with a stare, 
And took snuff again with a cynical air. 

‘* I’m happy to give but a moment's delight 

To the flower of my country agog for a sight.”’ 


Then he look’d at the block, and with scented cravat 
Dusted room for his neck, and then, doffing his hat, 
Kiss’d his hand toa lady, bent low to the crowd, 
Then smiling, turn’d round to the headsman and bow’d. 


“ God save King James!” he cried bravely and sbrill, 
And the cry reach’d the houses at foot of the hill, 
My friend, with the axe, & votre service,” he said ; 
And ran his white thumb ‘long the edge of the blade. 


When the multitude hissed he stood firm as a rock ; 
Then kneeling, laid down his gay head on the block, 
And kiss’d a white rose, in a moment ’twas red 
With the life of the bravest of any that bled. 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS. 


Previovs to the sixteenth century 
clever women, as far as history tells 
us, were scarce. The English au- 


thoresses, prior to the year 1500, are 
so few that they might be enumerated 
in a very brief space. 


Juliana, the 
Anchoret of Norwich, wrote her book 
of revelations in the reign of Edward 
the Third. The delightful work of the 
* Prioress of Sopewell Nunnery,” which 
is known to every sportsman of edu- 
cation under the title of ‘‘ Julian 


Barnes, her Gentlemans Acadamie of 


Hawking, Hunting, Fishing, and Ar- 
morie, &c.,” was printed in 1481, hav- 
ing been composed some years before. 
Then there were Margery Kempe oi 
Lynn, and Margaret, the countess 
mother of Henry the Seventh, who, 
with two or three more, complete the 
list of talented English ladies who 
flourished before the year 1500. 

In the next century there was no 
such dearth of female wit. Margaret 
Roper, that first of blue-stockings, 
and the other daughters of Sir Thomas 
More, Lady Elizabeth Fane, the 
Ladies Anne, Margaret, and Jane 
Seymour, Queen Mary, Mary Queen 
of Scotland, the mother of Verulam, 
the wife of Sir Roger Ascham, Lady 
Russel, Queen Elizabeth, and Ka- 
therine Killigrew are amongst those 
who earned a new respect for 
their sex. There was a great run 
on the part of the ladies on litera- 
ture. Monachi literas nesciunt, et 
femine libris indulgent ;—the clergy 


cannot read Latin, the ladies can talk 
it—was the observation of Erasmus. 
The justly celebrated William Wotton, 
a native of Suffolk, well versed in the 
history of this period, affirms, that the 
sixteenth century was more fruitful 
than any other in learned women. 
Every young lady of rank affected the 
jargon of the schools. Little Misses 
of sixteen years could not tear them- 
selves away from their dear Eclogues, 
and sighed piteously over the mental 
abasement of their brothers who cared 
for hawks and horses more than hex- 
ameters. “It was so very modish, 
that the fair sex seemed to believe that 
Greek and Latin added to their 
charms; and that Plato and Aristotle, 
untranslated, were frequent ornaments 
to their closet.” The artful, roguish 
minxes: can you not picture to your- 
self the pains they were at to make 
the most of their little wealth? how 
they took care, for fear of false quan- 
tities, not to quote their authors in the 
presence of a man of learned repute ; 
but rattled out line after line of Ovid 
to their untaught lovers who, poor 
fellows, listened with admiration and 
awe to the hard words? 

To us such a state of things is not 
so astonishing, as it was to the few ob- 
servers of that era, and to the specu- 
lative historians of the next century. 
We know scores of young curates not 
such good scholars as their sisters, and 
we find no cause for bewonderment in 
the fact. But intelligent men in the 
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days of Erasmus opened their eyes in 
amazement at such a strange position 
of human affairs, and thinkers for ages 
after exercised their ingenuity in ac- 
counting for it. One said it was a 
consequence of the care Henry the 
Eighth took in the education of his 
daughters —the example of royalty 
was always followed. Another attri- 
buted it to the fame Sir Thomas 
More’s daughters achieved by their 
skill in the learned languages—it was 
desire for approbation that roused in- 
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dolent beauties to intellectual exertion. 
A more sagacious philosopher laid the 
marvel at the door of the discovery of 
the art of printing, and the consequent 
plenty of books. 

The accomplishments the ladies of 
the sixteenth century were proficients 
in, may be learnt from the fol- 
lowing verses, which were placed 
to the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lucar, in the parish church of 
St. Michael, in Crooked-lane, Lon- 
don :— 


Every Christian heart seeketh to extoll 

The glory of the Lord, our onely Redeemer : 
Wherefore Dame Fame must needs inroll 

Paul Witthypoll his childe, by love and nature, 
Elizabeth, the wife of Emanuel Lucar, 

In whom was declared the goodness of the Lord, 

With many high vertues, which truely L will recor. 


She wrought all needle-works that women exercise, 
With pen, frame, or stoole, all pictures artiticial, 
Curious knots, or trailes, what fancy could devise, 
Beasts, birds, or flowers, even as things natural ; 
Three manner hands could she write them faire all, 
To speake of Algorism, or accounts in every fashion, 
Of women, few like (I think) in all this nation. 


Dame Cunning her gave a gift right excellent, 
The goodly practice of her science musical, 
In divers tongues to sing, and play with instrument, 
Both vial and lute, and also virginall; 
Not only upon one, but excellent in all. 
For all other vertues belonging to nature, 
God her appointed a very perfect creature. 


Latine and Spanish, and also Italian, 
She spake, writ, and read with perfect utterance ; 
And for English, she the garland wan, 

In Dame Prudence schoole, by Graces purveyance, 
Which cloathed her with virtues from naked ignorance ; 
Reading the Scriptures, to judge light from darke, 

Directing her faith to Christ, the only marke. 


The said Elizabeth, deceased the 29th day of October, A.p., 1537, of yeeres not fally 27. 


This stone and all hereon contained, made at the charge of the said Emanuel, Mer- 
chant-Taylor. 


Clearly she was too clever to live ! 


‘The movement continued. The pen 
of the Countess of Lincoln produced 
that true womanly work, ‘The Coun- 
tesse of Lincolne’s Nurserie.” Lady 
Eleanor Davies was born in the latter 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, and Anne, 
Countess of Pembroke, about the year 
1589. The pious Elizabeth Walker 
first saw the light in 1623; and to- 
wards the end of King James’s reign, 
just before a time which it is the fa- 
shion now to call remarkable for the 
mean instruction given its women, 
came Margaret, the notorious Duchess 

Vg: XLVII—NO. CCLXXIX. 


of Newcastle, whom the truthful Dry” 
den declared to “ be a lady whom our 
age may justly equal with the Sappho 
of the Greeks, or the Sulpitia of the 
Romans.” 

Ballard, in his famous and interest- 
ing, but inaccurate, “ Memoirs of 
Ladies,” states that Margaret, the 
Duchess of Newcastle, was a daughter 
of Sir Charles Lucas; but in saying 
so is guilty of an error into which he 
would never have fallen had he read 
the best of the noble lady's books. 
The unfortunate Sir Charles Lucas 

u 
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was one of her brothers. She men- 
tions him frequently in her writings, 
and in her pore entitled “A 
true Relation of my Birth, Breeding, 
and Life,” she informs us particularly 
that her father had no title, although 
his estate might easily have purchased 
one, and she speaks of herself as 
* daughter to one Master Lucas, of St. 
John’s, neer Colchester, in Essex.” It 
is interesting to see the fruits of Bal- 
lard’s mistake. Sir Walter Scott and 
numerous biographers of great merit 
have adopted it. 

The family of Lucas was one of high 
repute and considerable wealth in the 
counties of Essex and Suffolk. Thomas 
Lucas, the father of the Duchess of 
Newcastle, was the representative of 
his house in the reign of Elizabeth, 
who banished him her kingdoms for 
having killed in a duel a Mr. Brooks, 
a relation, probably a brother, of her 
favoured Lord Cobham. He was in 
exile as long as that queen lived, but 
on the accession of James the First, 
who ‘‘sratiously gave him his pardon,” 
he returned to his native country, 
“‘wherein he lived happily, and died 
peaceably, leaving a wife and eight 
children—three sons, and five daugh- 
ters.” Of these children, Margaret, 
the future duchess, was the youngest, 
being only an infant when her father 
died. 

The widow of Thomas Lucas was a 
woman of rare virtue and charms. 
She conducted the business of her 
children’s estate with energy and judg- 
ment, and was not only an indulgent, 
but a good mother. The Duchess, 
after speaking of the disasters the civil 
wars brought on her family, and the 
great difficulties her mother had to 
contend with, goes on to say, ** but in 
such misfortunes my mother was of an 
heroick spirit, in suffering patiently 
where there is no remedy, or to be in- 
dustrious where she thought she could 
help: she was of a grave behaviour, 
and had such a majestick grandeur, as 
it were, continually hung abvut her, 
that it would strike a kind of awe to 
the beholders, and command respect 
from the rudest ; I mean the rudest of 
civilized people ; I mean not such bar- 
barous people as plundered her and 
used her cruelly, for they would have 
— God out of Heaven, had they 

ad power, as they did royaltie out of 
his throne; also her beauty was be- 
yond the ruin of time, for she had a 
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‘well-favoured loveliness in her face, a 
pleasing sweetness in her countenance, 
and a well-tempered complexion, as 
neither too red, nor too pale, even to 
her dying hour, although in years, 
and by her dying, one might think 
death was enamoured with her, for he 
embraced her in asleep, and so gently, 
as if he were afraid to hurt her; 
also she was an affectionate mother, 
breeding her children with a most in- 
dustrious care, and tender love; and 
having eight children, three sons and 
five daughters, there was not any one 
crooked, or any ways deformed, neither 
were they dwarfish, or of a giant-like 
stature, but everyways proportionable, 
likewise well-featured, cleer com- 
plexions, brown hairs, but some lighter 
than others, plein speeches, tunable 
voices—I mean not so much to sing as 
in speaking, as not stuttering, nor 
wharling in the throat, or speaking 
through the nose, or hoarsely, unless 
they had a cold, or squeakingly.” 

It was a gladsome home under that 
best of mothers. ‘As for our gar- 
ments, my mother did not only delight 
to see us neat and cleanly, fine and 
gay, but rich and costly ; maintaining 
us to the height of her estate, but not 
beyond it; for we were so far from 
being in debt before these wars, as we 
were rather before hand with the 
world. * * * ‘Tis true,my mother 
might have increased her daughters’ 
portions by a thrifty sparing, yet she 
chose to bestow it on our breeding, 
honest pleasures, and harmless de- 
lights, out of an opinion, that if she 
bred us with needy necessitie, it might 
chance to create in us sharking qua- 
lities, mean thoughts, and base actions, 
which she knew my father as well as 
herself did abhor ; likewise we were 
bred tenderly, for my mother naturally 
did strive to please and delight her 
children, not to cross or torment 
them, terrifying them with threats, or 
lashing them with slavish whips; but 
instead of threats, reason was used to 
persuade us, and instead of lashes, the 
deformities of vices were discovered, 
and the graces, and vertues were pre- 
sented unto us; also we were bred 
with respectfull attendance, every one 
being severally waited upon, and 
all her servants in generall used the 
same respect to her children (even 
those that were very young) as they 
did to herself, for she suffered not her 
servants, either to be rude before us, 
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or to domineer over us, which all vul- 
gar servants are apt, and oftimes 
which some have leave to do; like- 
wise she never suffered the vulgar 
serving men to be in the nursery 
amongst the nurse-maids, lest their 
rude love-making might speak un- 
handsome words in the presence of 
her children. * * * 

‘* As for tutors, although we had 
for all sorts of virtuosus, as singing, 
dancing, playing on musick, reading, 
writing, working, and the like, yet we 
were not kept strictly thereto, they 
were rather for formalitie than benefit, 
for my mother cared not so much for 
our dancing and fiddling, singing and 
prating of severall languages, as that 
we should be bred vertuously, mo- 
destly, civilly, honorably, and on 
honest principies.” 

When the children grew up, and 
entered London life, most of them as 
married people, ‘their customes were 
in winter time to go sometimes to 
plays, or to ride in their coaches 
about the streets to see the concourse 
and recourse of the people; in the 
spring time to visit the Spring Gar- 
den, Hide-park, and the like places; 


and sometimes they would have mu- 
sick, and sup in barges upon the 
water.” 

Margaret joined the court at Oxford, 
and became a maid of honour to Hen- 


rietta Maria. Her brothers and sis- 
ters disapproved the step, because she 
was painfully bashful, and unaccus- 
tomed to society. ‘* For though they 
knew I would not behave myself to 
their, or my own dishonour, yet they 
thought I might to my disadvantage, 
being inexperienced in the world.” 
Her timidity did not prevent her 
beauty working her high fortune at 
the court in which she remained al- 
most two years, until she was married. 
“For my Lord, the Marquis of New- 
castle, did approve of those bashful 
fears which many condemned, and 
would choose such a wife as he might 
bring to his own humours, and not 
such an one as was wedded to self- 
conceit, or one that had been tem- 
pered to the humours of another, for 
which he wooed me for his wife; and 
though I did dread marriage, and 
shunn’d mens companies, as much as 
I could, yet I could not, nor had not 
the power to refuse him, and he was 
the only person I ever was in love 
with ; neither was I ashamed to own 
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it, but gloried therein, for it was not 
an amorous love ; neither could title, 
wealth, power, or person, entice me to 
love ; but my love was honest and ho- 
nourable, being placed upon merit, 
which affection joy’d at the fame of 
his worth, pleased with delight in his 
wit, proud of the respects he used to 
me, and triumphing in the affections 
he profest for me, which affections he 
hath confirmed to me by a deed of 
time, seal’d by constancy, and assigned 
by an unalterable decree of his pro- 
mise, which makes me happy in de- 
spight of fortunes and frowns.” And 
men have dared to ridicule such a 
woman as this, and treat her memory 
with contempt, because she was guilty 
of some absurdities ! 

Her love for her husband remained 
unabated to her dying day. She was 
his joy and chief solace during his 
long exile; she smiled on him in his 
broken fortunes, and looking at those 
smiles he could not murmur at the 
rebels for having plundered him of 
the far greater portion of his wealth, 
since Heaven had bestowed on him 
so precious a companion. There was 
no make-belief in their devotion to 
each other; it was genuine and un- 
forced. She had a noble heart and 
her mother’s beauty, and he merited 
the possession of them. 

There have been many who have 
tried to sneer away the excellence of 
this nobleman; but his is a fame 
which can afford to meet with detrac- 
tion. His services to the Stuarts 
none are ignorant of; he fought 
bravely for them in the field, he 
shared their exile, he lost enormous 
wealth in their cause, and he remained 
true to them after the restoration, 
when they slighted him and rewarded 
him with poverty and a dukedom! 
Titles and wealth! were not, in those 
days, conferred together on men of 
honour! William Cavendish, the first 
duke of Newcastle, was an ornament 
to his family, and not unworthy his 
connection with Suffolk, to which 
county the Cavendishes originally be- 
longed, and froma ish in which 
county they take their honourable 
name. He was the model cavalier, 
with all the virtues and none—or 
almost none—of their failings—cou- 
rageous, and yet gentle. His temper 
was proof even against an unruly 
horse, “I rarely beat them, or punish 
them with either rod or spur, but 
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when I meet with a great resistance, 
and that rarely.” ‘‘ His bearing was 
courtly, easy without formality, and 
yet had something of grandeur in it 
that caused an awful respect to him.” 
His demeanour to others, especially 
to those beneath him in rank, was 
kind and considerate as a really great 
man’s ever is. ‘To the meanest per- 
son he would put off his hat, and 
suffer everybody to speak to him.” 
His costume was scrupulously neat 
and cleanly, but unostentatious. ‘ In 
his diet he was so sparing and tem- 
perate, that he never ate nor drank 
beyond his set proportion, so as to 
satisfie only his natural appetite. He 
made hut one meal a-day, at which 
he drank two good glasses of small 
beer, one about the beginning, the 
other at the end thereof, and a little 
glass of sack in the middle of his 
dinner, which glass of sack he also 
used in the morning for his breakfast, 
with a morsel of bread. His supper 
consisted of an egg, and a draught of 
small beer; and by this temperance 
he found himself very healthful at the 
age of seventy-three.” His recrea- 
tions were riding and training his 
splendid horses, the exercise of wea- 
pons, the practice of music, and the 
study of poetry and architecture. 

If he had a great blemish, it was a 
too pasionate fondness for women, 
but even this in him was pardoned 
by his generous wife. ‘In short,” 
she says, “I know him not adicted to 
any manner of vice, except that he 
has been a great lover and admirer of 
the female sex ; which, whether it be 
so great acrime as to condemn him 
for it, P'le leave to the judgment of 
young gallants and beautiful ladies.” 
The prisoner, it is needless to say, 
was acquitted. 

The works he has left show him to 
have beenaman ofnoordinary capacity, 
though Clarendon said he was fitter 
to break Pegasus for a ménage, than 
to mount him on the steeps of Par- 
nassus. His comedies are sprightly 
and pleasant, showing a lively appre- 
ciation of character, and no mean 
power in delineating it. Without a 
doubt they are far superior to the less 
happy productions of the best writers 
of that time. Of his books on horses 
it is not easy to speak with too great 
praise. Every line of themis that of a 
practical man. He examines all pre- 
vious writers on equestrian matters— 












Italian authors, French, Spanish, and 
English—laughs at their blunders, 
and concludes by begging every man 
to try his horses before buying. A 
generous indignation breaks from him 
at cruelty to dumb animals, which is 
scarcely more vehement than his 
scorn for the pedants of the schools 
who profess a contempt for his favour- 
ite brute. “What makes scholasticks 
degrade horses so much proceeds (I 
believe) from nothing else but the 
small knowledge they have of them, 
and from a persuasion that they them- 
selves know everything. They fancy 
they talk pertinently about them, 
whereas they know no more than 
they learn by riding a hackney horse 
from the University to London and 
back again.” Many other fine quali- 
ties are unintentionally revealed in 
the pages. In a frank, ingenuous 
manner, altogether free from vanity, 
he mentions the compliments paid 
him on his horsemanship. ‘ The 
Marquess of Carasena was £0 civilly 
anxious to see me ride, that he was 
pleased to say, it would be a great 
satisfaction to him to see me on horse- 
back, though the horse should but 
walk.” Charles the Second was his 
pupil, and was placed by him on the 
first horse he mounted. Don John 
of Austria and the Dukes of York 
and Gloucester were his guests, and 
he lets you know it—but with high- 
bred simplicity, not with a mean 
adoration of the great. The work 
on horses and horsemanship is illus- 
trated with pictures of a superior 
style of art. In one of them Mon- 
seigneur le Marquis appears in a 
triumphal car drawn by centaurs, and 
surrounded by horses on their knees 
peying homage to their great king. 
n another, Monsiegneur le Marquis 
is leaping on his steed bang up into 
the clouds, and the gods, clustering 
together in their celestial abode, look 
with approbation at such a model of 
chivalrie as Monsiegneur le Marquis. 
Without doubt there is no slight 
vanity on the part of the noble eques- 
trian displayed in these drawings ; 
but then was he not ‘best’ in his art? 
and if best, why should he not rejoice 
in his power, and wish men to know 
it? 

But had he no other claim to ap- 
plause, his earnest love for his 
wife, and his being the object of such 
an ennobling love as hers would en- 
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title him to it. She did not hesitate 
to declare him the equal of Cesar 
(Julius) in every thing but good 
luck. Neither want of success, nor 
the evil tongues of his enemies, could 
Jessen him in heresteem. ‘Although 
Nature,” she writes, ‘‘ had favoured 
my lord and endued him with the best 
qualities and perfections she could 
inspire into his soul, yet fortune hath 
ever been such an inveterate enemy 
to him, that she invented all the spight 
and malice against him that lay in her 
power: and, notwithstanding his 
prudent counsels and designs, cast 
such obstructions in his way, that he 
seldom proved successful, but where 
he acted in person. And since I am 
not ignorant that this unjust and 
partial age is apt to suppress the worth 
of meritorious persons, and that 
many, will endeavour to observe my 
lords noble actions and fame, by cast- 
ing unjust aspersions upon him, and 
laying (either out of ignorance or 
malice), Fortunes envy to his charge, 
I have purposed to represent these 
obstructions which conspired to render 
his good intentions and endeavours 


ineffectual.” This is something like 


faith! He was not less generous to 
her. Some one said she was not the 
originator of the works that went in 
the world under her name. The Duke 
came to her defence, with ‘‘ an epistle 
to justifie the Lady Newcastle, and 
truth against falsehood ; laying those 
false and malicious aspersions of her, 
that she was not authour of her books,’ 
in which he said, “ This ladie’s philo- 
sophy is excellent, and will be thought 
so hereafter; and, the truth is, that 
it was wholy and onely wrought out 
of her own brain, as there are many 
witnesses, by the several sheets that 
she sent daily to be writ fair for the 
presse. As for her poems, where are 
the exceptions to these? Marry, they 
misse sometimes in the numbers and 
in the rimes. It is well known by the 
copies, that those faults lie most — 
the corrector and the printer. But 
put the case, there might be some 
slips in that kinde: is all the book 
damned for it? No mercy, gentle- 
men? When, for the numbers, every 
schoole-boy can make them on his 
fingers ; and for the rimes, Fenner 
would have put down Ben Jobnson; 
and yet, neither the boy or Fenner so 
good poets. No; itis neither of those 
either makes or condemns a poet; it 
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is new-born and creativg phansies 
that glorifies a poet; and in her 
book of poems, I am sure there 
is excellent and new phancies as have 
not been writ by any, and that it was 
onely writ by her, is the greatest truth 
in the world. * * * As for the 
book of her Philosophical Opinien, 
there is not any one thing in the 
whole book that is not absolutely spun 
out by her tedious phancy ; and if you 
will lay by a little passion against 
writers, you will like it, and the best 
of anything she has writ; therefore, 
read it once or twice, not with malice, 
to finde a little fault, but with judge- 
ment to like what is good. 

‘Truely I cannot beleeve so un- 
worthily of any scholar (honouring 
them so much as we both do), that 
they should envie this ladie ; or should 
have so much malice or emulation, to 
cast such false aspersions on her that 
she did not write those books that go 
forth inher name.” The Duke’s ori- 
ginal abilities must not be condemned 
as mean from this letter, for it was 
penned by him when he was more 
than three score years and ten of age. 
He was considerably older than the 
Duchess Margaret, who was his second 
wife. 

Whether a profound scholar, or any 
English thinker, posterior to Bacon, 
would be likely to appropriate the 
Duchess’s productions, the reader may 
form his opinion from the following 
extracts. One of her many folio 
volumes bearing the impressive title 
of “‘ Grounds of Natural Philosophy,” 
is a collection of little chapters on 
things in general, from “ the clouds” 
to * corns on the feet.” The following 
chapter on “ Weakness,” is afair sam- 
ple of the lady’s Philosophical Con- 
ceits, as she cailed them:— 


“* CHAPTER. V 
“orp WEAKNESS. 


“Thre are many sorts of weakness ; 
some weakness proceeds from age, 
others, through want of food; others, 
are occasioned by oppression ; others, 
by disorders and irregularities ; and 
so many other sorts, that it would be 
too tedious to repeat them, could I 
know them ; but such sorts of weak- 
ness as human creatures are subject 
to, after some disease or sickness, are 
somewhat like weariness after a la- 
borious or over-hard action ; as, when 
a man bath run fast, or laboured hard, 
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he fetches his breath short and thick ; 
and as most of the sensitive actions 
are by degrees, so is a returning to 
health after sickness; but all irregu- 
larities are laborious.” 

The above is the entire chapter, 
beginning, end, and middle: we hope 
the reader is the wiser for it. 

From “the World’s Olio,” another 
large folio in which things in general 
are philosophically conceited, we give 
the following extract from a chapter, 
headed ‘‘ Men ought not to strive for 
superiority with women.” In it the 
Duchess gives evidence of a profound 
knowledge of her sex. 

“He is either a fool or a coward 
that strives for the preheminency with 
a woman; a coward, because he domi- 
neers over weakness ; a fool, to dispute 
with ignorance. For men should use 


women as nurses do children, strive to 
please them, and yield to them in all 
things but what will do them harm ; 
as not to suffer them to degrade them- 
selves of their honours by their wan- 
tonness, or to spend their estate by 
their vanity, or destroy their health by 


ill orders ; but strive to delight them, 
by giving them liberty in all honour- 
able and honest recreations, in mo- 
derate expenses and harmless vanities.” 

Again— 

“OF THE DISSEMBLING OF WOMEN. 

* All women are a kind of mounte- 

banks: for they would make the world 
believe they are better than they are ; 
and they do all they can to draw com- 
pany ; and their allurements is their 
dressing, singing, dancing, painting, 
and the like; and when men are 
catcht, they laugh to see what fools 
they were to be taken with such toyes ; 
for womens ends are only to make 
men profess, protest, lye, and for- 
sweare themselves in the admiration 
of them ; for a woman's only delight 
is to be flattered of men; for they 
care not er they love truly, or 
8 falsely, so they profess honestly.” 
Pee it deed oY The Dashes 
had avery low estimate of her sex, 
and yet she was both a kindly woman, 
and did not feel it her mission to lash 
the vices of the age. 

The reader has had good specimens 
ofthe Duchess’sliterary style,and inthat 
style she wrote volumes upon volumes. 

‘onceits rose from her brain like 
vapours from a marsh in the hot days 
of early summer. She was always 
conceiving, hardand sharp. She kept 
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a bevy of maidens of honour, who 
were obliged, at all hours of the night, 
to attend the summons of her bell 
with a light and materials “ to register 
her Grace’s conceptions.” John 
Rolleston, also, the Duke’s secretary, 
was made to lie in a truckle-bed in a 
closet within her Grace’s bed-cham- 
ber, and when she called out, “ John, 
I conceive,” poor John had to get up 
and commit to writing the offspriug 
of his mistress’s reveries. She seldom 
or never revised the copies of her 
works, “lest it should disturb her 
following conceptions.” 

Though we now have no great 
reverence for the literary reputation 
of this lady, she had an abundance of 
praise during her life. The Illus- 
trissima Domina, Excellentissima Dux, 
Illustrissima Princeps, Excellentissima 
Domina, Illustrissima Marchionissa, 
Illustrissima Heroina, Eminentissima 
Princeps, LIllustrissimaque Princeps, 
had letters of congratulation written 
to her in the most superb Latin, from 
philosophers of every European nation, 
declaring her the most wonderful 
woman that had ever breathed. The 
Rector Magnificus of the University of 
Leyden, addressing her, said, “* Prin- 
ceps ingenii, Princeps terrarum, Prin- 
ceps feeminini sexus merito diceris.” 
The Vice-Chancellor and Senate of 
Cambridge made thisspeech :—‘* Non- 
dum (quod scimus) annalibus excidere, 
neque certe per nos unquam excident 
erudita nomina, Aspasia Pereclis, 
Odenati Zenobia, Polla Lucani, Boethii 
Rusticiana ; que tamen, si revivisce- 
rent hodie, adeo tecum (Inclyta Dux) 
de eruditionis palma non contenderent, 
at fame tue potius ancillantes, solam 
Margaretam, consummatissimam Prin- 
cipem et agnoscerent, et posito genu 
certatim adorarent.” If this is not 
glory, what is ? 

Faugh ! thank God, servility is not 
so rife in these days! Oxford and 
Cambridge did not use such language 
to the Countess of Blessington ! 

While all this adulation was going 
on in the lady’s presence, there were 
sneers and laughter enough where she 
was absent. Sir Walter Scott, in one 
of the best scenes in ‘* Peveril of the 
Peak,” makes Charles the Second say 
to an attendant, when the Duchess of 
Newcastle is supposed to be waiting 
admittance in an ante-chamber—‘ In 
the name of madness, then, let us ad- 
mit her. Her Grace is an entire raree- 
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show in her person, a universal 
masquerade; indeed, a sort of private 
Bedlam hospital, her whole ideas 
being like so many patients crazed 
upon the subjects of love and litera- 
ture, who act nothing in their vagaries, 
save Minerva, Venus, and the Nine 
Muses.” It was a good touch that 
of Sir Walter’s, and better, we are 
inclined to think, than he meant it to 
be, in making Charles jest coarsely 
at the expense of a lady whose family 
and whose husband’s family, had spilt 
their treasures and blood in his service, 
when his fortunes were most desolate. 

Besides nineteen plays, innumerable 
philosophical essays, letters, orations, 
and poems, the Duchess of Newcastle 
produced some * tales in prose,” which 
are amongst our earliest novels of 
English manufacture. 

As a specimen, we transcribe 


‘* THE CONVERTS IN MARRIAGE. 


“There were four young gentle- 
women, whose fathers were near 
neighbours to each other, whereupon 
there grew up an acquaintance, and so 
a society. 

* The first was reserved and coy. 

“ The second was bold and ranting. 

‘“* The third was merry and gay. 

oo The fourth was peevish and spight- 
ful. . 

“She that was reserved and coy, 
was generous and ambitious. 

“She that was bold and ranting, 
was covetous and wanton. 

‘“* Ske that was merry and gay, was 
vain and phantastical. 

** She that was peevish and spightful, 
was cross and unconstant. 

“ It chanced the four fathers were 
offered four husbands for their four 
daughters all at one time, and, by 
reason they had good estates, they 
caused their daughters to marry. 

** The husband that was to marry 
the first lady was covetous, miserable, 
and timerous, as all miserable, cove- 
tous, persons, for the most part are, 
fearfull; but being v rich, the 
= to this lady forced her to marry 

im. 


“And he that was to marry the 
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second lady was temperate, prudent, 
and chaste. 

“And he that was to marry the third 
lady was melancholy, solitary, and 
studious. 

‘And he that was to marry the 
fourth lady was cholerick and im- 
patient. 

** And after they had been marryed 
some time, the covetous and timerous 
man became hospitable, bountifull, 
valiant, and aspiring, doing high and 
noble deeds. 

* And she that was bold and wanton 
became chaste, sober, and obedient. 

‘And he that was melancholy 
became sociable, conversible, and 
pleasant, and she thrifty and staid. 

“ But he that was cholerick and im- 
patient, who married her that was 
peevish and spightful, did live like 
dogs and cats, spit, scrawl, scratch, 
ont bite, insomuch that they were 
forced to part; for, being both faulty, 
they could not live happily, because 
they could never agree; for errours 
and faults multiply being joined to- 
gether, &c.” 

The foregoing is the entire story. 
The reader might think from the con- 
cluding, &c., that there was more 
in the original, but there is not; 
the introduction, plot, denouement, 
moral conclusion, and the &c., have 
been copied asthe authoress had them 
printed. 

The Duchess of Newcastle died in 
the year 1673, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where a monu- 
ment, erected to her memory, has 
this inscription :— . 

‘“* Here fies the Lord Duke of New- 
castle, and his Duchess, his second 
wife, by whom he had no issue; Her 
name was Margaret Lucas, youngest 
sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester, 
a noble family; for all the brothers 
were valiant, and all the sisters 
virtuous. This Duchess was a wise, 
witty, and learned lady, which her 
many books do well testifie : she was a 
most virtuous and loving, and careful 
wife, and was with her Lord all the 
time of his banishment and miseries ; 
and whenjshe came home, never parted 
with him in his solitary retirements.” 
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MARRYAT’S SEA STORIES. 


“ List, ye landsmen, all to me ! 
Messmates, hear a brother sailor 
Tell the dangers of the sea!” 


Unpousrepty the most popular naval 
novelist Great Britain has yet pro- 
duced is Captain Marryat, R.N. We 
are far from admitting that the popu- 
larity of an author is an impregnable 
certificate of his degree of merit. We 
could easily name popular living 
authors, in various departments of 
literature, who are arrant quacks, un- 
blushing charlatans, whose pretensions 
are regarded with scorn and contempt 
by all honest and competent critics; 
and yet, by dint of puffery, cliqueism, 
business tact, and immeasurable im- 
pudence, they have wriggled their 
way into public favour, have got what 
is called a “Name,” and their trashy 
books sell by thousands, and tens of 
thousands, whilst works of incompara- 


bly greater merit don’t even pay their 


expenses. This isa melancholy truth, 
much to be deplored by all right- 
thinking men who have the interests 
of literature at heart—for literature is 
the glory of a nation, and if it isin an 
unhealthy state (as it must ever be 
when quacks flourish and gullible 
readers abound), shame and discredit 
accrue to that nation. Ofcourse, a 
few years suffice to consign these pre- 
tenders and their works to congenial 
obscurity, quickly followed by oblivion; 
but whilst their mushroom popularity 
endures much mischief is done.; Again, 
authors really of great ability in their 
peculiar line, will occasionally attain 
amazing temporary popularity, by 
dexterously humouring some whim of 
the day, some ephemeral literary 
fashion, and, by thus stimulating and 
catering for what is, as they well 
enough know, a false or morbid ap- 
petite, they, for afieeting period, career 
triumphantly o’er the unstable billows 
of popular applause, and enjoy a fame 
and prosperity exceedingly pleasant— 
whilst it lasts. The reaction comes: 
the public has been gorged to repletion 
by high-spiced artificial dishes, and it 
loathes its unwholesome banquet, and 
very penitently returns to honest 
roast-beef and plum-pudding. Then 


it is that these foolscap-crowned 
authors, who awoke one morning and 
found themselves famous, awake another 
morning and find themselves—dis- 
missed, ignored, forgotten. They went 
up like rockets, they come down like 
sticks. There let them lie: we don’t 
pity them ; and we sincerely hope that 
a similar fate will speedily overtake 
certain literary lanai who are 
at this very moment capering and 
prancing, and spouting away, to the 
apparent delectation of immense au- 
diences of gaping gomerals, but to the 
intense disgust of all sensible people. 
But Captain Marryat was not in 
any way a charlatan, and he did not 
truckle to win temporary popularity ; 
and yet he was, and continues 
to be, a  pre-eminently popular 
author inhis line. Now these facts— 
two negative, and one affirmative— 
point to the inevitable conclusion that 
Marryat must have produced works 
of genuine merit, and of a kind calcu- 
lated to permanently command the 
sympathies, to interest and amuse, a 
very wide circle of readers. Such, 
indeed, is the simple general fact. 
He has not, in our opinion, written 
the best nautical fiction extant, but 
taking his works altogether, they place 
him at the very head of (British) 
naval novelists; the only other two 
who may be classed immediately after 
him being Michael Scott (author of 
“Tom Cringle,” &c.), and Captain 
Chamier. Our other chief naval nove- 
lists, viz.: Captain Glascock, H. M. 
Barker (the “ Old Sailor”), Howard 
(best known as author of “ Rattlin 
the Reefer,” which is often erroneously 
attributed to Marryat himself, although 
he merely “edited” it), Johnson 
Neale (author of ‘* Cavendish,” “ Paul 
Periwinkle,” &c.), and some others, 
must be ranked a long chalk (to use 
an expressive Americanism) below the 
above-named, notwithstanding they 
have all more or less distinctive merit. 
“ Peter Simple” was the work that 
first effectually introduced Captain 
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Marryat to the public, and made his 
name famous. It was the most suc- 
cessful English naval fiction ever pub- 
lished. No work of the kind had 
such immense success before, nor has 
any whatever (even by Marryat him- 
self), rivalled it in popularity since. 
The author, we believe, received in 
all the large sum of £2,000 for its 
copyright. Ah! what would we not 
give to enjoy “Peter Simple” now, 
as we did in our happy boyhood! 
When we turn over its familiar pages, 
we involuntarily sigh, and exclaim, in 
the words of Goethe :— 


** Give, oh give me back the days, 
The time when I myself was young ! 
The longing for the true—the real, 
The pleasure in the bright ideal !”’ 


*Twould be worth being young again, 
could we only feel the hilarious de- 
light we experienced on first reading 
“Peter Simple,” and others of Mar- 
ryat’s works. He receiveda ‘Good Ser- 
vice Pension ” as a post-captain, and we 
think he also richly deserved another 

ension for good service of a different 

ind; and the reason it was not ac- 
corded probably may be attributed to 
the fact, that neither the Admiralty 
nor the Government are sufficiently 
enlightened and patriotic to appreciate 
the value of that man’s services, who, 
by the magic influence of his writings, 
upholds the honour of the Navy, and 
inspires spirited youths to enter it as 
cadets. No author, whomsoever, has 
sent so many young gentlemen to sea 
as Captain Marryat. We solemnly 
warn, advise, and conjure all tender 
and loving mammas, who wisely wish 
to keep their darlings safely at home, 
not to permit Marryat’s sea-fictions to 
be read, devoured, gloated over, by 
their ingenuous boys, until the latter 
are well on to seventeen, for, by a 
recent regulation, youths are now 
allowed to enter even at sixteen years 
of age. Above all, guard against 
“ Peter Simple,” and “ Mr. Midship- 
man Easy!” for the adventures of these 
model reefers exercise an irresistible 
fascination over all lads who have an 
innate predilection for the sea, and 
they are straightway seized with an 
almost unquenchable emulative thirst, 
which will too probably only be satiated 
when they have swung their hammocks 
inone of hes Majesty’s ships or vessels 
of war. So beware, mammas, say we ! 
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Our conscience being materially 
lightened by the delivery of the above 
sage and sound piece of advice, we will 
now proceed, by no means oblivious 
of our own youthful reminiscences of 
Marryat’s sea-stories, to pass them in 
review, and give our mature critical 
judgment of them in mass. Our old 
friend “ Peter Simple,” of course, heads 
the phalanx, or, we ought to say, ficet. 
The others we must enumerate, not in 
the order in which they were launched 
on the ocean of literature, but just as 
they now come to hand: “Jacob 
Faithful,” ‘ King’s Own,” “ Frank 
Mildmay,” “Japhet in Search of a 
Father,” ‘ Masterman Ready,” “ Mid- 
shipman Easy,” ‘ Newton Forster,” 
“Percival Keene,” “Poor Jack,” 
“ Pirate and Three Cutters,” “ Snarle- 
yow,” “Privateer’s Man.” Most of 
them are well thumbed—the degree of 
thumbing, in fact, which a work of 
fiction has undergone, is often a tolera- 
bly correct indication of its merit. 
Your Public is, after all, the best 
critic! So thought my Lord Byron— 
so think we. 

These books are of various degrees 
of merit, however. We should class 
four as being decidedly the best liners 
of the fleet; namely, ‘‘ Peter Simple,” 
“Frank Mildmay,” “King’s Own,” 
and ‘Midshipman Easy.” A good 
seaman, who was also well read in 
sea-fictions, once assured us that, in 
his own opinion, the last named work 
was the very best Marryat ever wrote; 
but we did not agree with him. As 
second-raters, we would class “ Jacob 
Faithful,” ‘Japhet,’ “ Masterman 
Ready,” and “ Percival Keene.” We 
propose to notice the above, more or 
less, in the course of this article, but 
not in separate detail, as that would 
be unnecessary, for a reason we shall 
hereafter give 

Five works of the thirteen are, 
comparatively, so inferior, that we 
shall, once for all, dismiss them here, 
each with a few lines of remark, which 
is all they can justly claim at our 
hands. 

“ Poor Jack” is, like all Marryat’s 
works, amusing and humorous, and in 
some parts graphic and instructive; 
but, as a whole, it is a strange jumble, 
and hardly worthy the illustrations 
with which our edition is embellished. 
The dit/e is capital for a sea-story, but 
the hero is a very different personage 
from what any one would reasonably 
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anticipate. The best parts of the book 
are those descriptive of the life led by 
the old pensioners of Greenwich. 

** Newton Forster; or, the Merchant 
Service,” is mediocre, but contains a 
few striking scenes. Captain Marryat 
was not sufficiently au fait with the 
merchant service to do justice to his 
subject, and anything but a good idea 
of the service in question is conveyed 
in his veracious pages. 

_ “The Pirate and the Three Cutters” 
is not, as its title would seemingly 
imply, a single story, but two in one 
volume. The “Pirate” is a bustling 
and thorough melo-dramatic sort of a 
yarn, exceedingly well adapted to 
please sentimental young ladies, and 
it is garnished with divers cut-throat 
corsair episodes, which Byronic youths 
will gloat over, although the afore- 
said thrilling scenes are a great deal 
too much in the style of Holywell- 
street horrors to elicit anything but a 
feeling nigh akin to disgust from 
people of taste and judgment. We 
marvel that a man like Marryat should 
have condescended to scribble rawhead- 
and-bloody-bone-claptrap. (He did 
as bad, or worse, by the bye, in de- 
scribing the doings of a pirate-schooner 
in “Percival Keene.”) The pirate 
vessel is called the Avenger—and this 
reminds us of the melancholy fate of 
the Avenger frigate, which afew years 
ago was totally lost off the coast of 
Africa, and all on board, except four, 
perished. A son of Captain Marryat 
was first-lieutenant of this ill-fated 
ship, and bore a high character as a 
most gallant and popular officer. He 
had repeatedly saved men at the peril 
of his life, and only a few weeks before 
he was lost, he leaped overboard and 
preserved a poor fellow. His death 
was a terrible shock to the veteran 
post-captain and author, who, it was 
said, never recovered the blow, and 
he certainly died in less than a year 
after the catastrophe. Not many 
months ago, the last surviving son of 
Captain Marryat, Frank, died at the 
early age of twenty-nine. He had 
served as a midshipman, and subse- 
quently went to California. He was 
a clever writer, and an accomplished 
sketcher and draughtsman, and pro- 
duced an interesting book on“ Borneo,” 
and also a lively account of his adven- 
tures in California, under the whim- 
sical title of “ Mountains and Mole- 
hills.” To resume. The second part 
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of the work we are noticing, “The 
Three Cutters,” is a mere spun-out 
magazine sketch, brisk enough, but 
outrageously improbable in its inci- 
dents. The book, however, is re- 
markable for having been published 
in a sumptuous edition, illustrated by 
twenty exquisite plates, from designs 
by that prince of marine artists, 
Clarkson Stanfield. 

“Snarleyow ; or the Dog Fiend,” 
possesses no literary merit, but it is 
certainly a laughable book, though 
we suspect it will hardly bear to be 
twice read. It is all about a cutter, 
and smugglers, &c. The scenes ashore, 
at the sailors’ Dutch drinking-houses 
(or ‘“boozing-kens,’ to use flash 
English), are graphic, albeit coarse, 
and the dog Snarleyow figures pro- 
minently, though he is not quite so 
diabolical as the title of the book 
would imply. 

“The Privateersman a Hundred 
Years Ago,” is the very poorest fiction 
Marryat ever published. It is only 
fitted for the perusal of very good 
little boys, of from five to ten years of 
age—and it would not entertain them 
much, we believe. The only thing in it 
worth print and paper is a page or 
two wherein the author soundly de- 
nounces privateering as immoral and 
inexpedient. 

The rubbish being cleared away, 
we have prepared a good foundation 
for our editice. In other words, 
having summarily disposed of the 
chaff, we have eight grains of wheat 
—eight books more or less able—left 
as wholesome food to be masticated 
by our critical grinders. We have al- 
ready said that we do not intend to 
review them in separate detail, and 
the reason is, there is such a family 
likeness—all so much resemble coins 
from the same mint—that it would be 
a work of supererogation. We shall, 
therefore, only refer to these works 
individually when we find occasion to 
seek for passages to illustrate our re- 
marks on their characteristics as a 
group of sea-fictions. 

Captain Marryat was not a man of 
genius. That is an important fact to 
commence with. Herein, we conceive, 
is the key to explain the immense dif- 
ference between him and that mighty 
transatlantic ent oo 
Cooper. Marryat eat and ver- 
utile | talent, and was of genuine 
humour, but he lacked genius. His 
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best books are all constructed on one 
system—a very simple and easy one 
for the writer, and one that no man 
could better succeed with than him- 
self. They usually open with a richly 
humourous chapter or two, intro- 
ducing us to the hero and his family, 
and this hero is pretty sure to be a 
mischief-loving ne’er-do-well, who is 
sent to sea to learn good morals and 
manners, or else he personally elects 
to enter a man-o'-war from an innate 
conviction that he will be amazingly 
happy in a midshipman’s berth. ‘The 
books are mainly occupied by the es- 
capades of these interesting young 
gentlemen, until they become lieute- 
nants, commanders, and post-captains, 


and of course we have then details of 


their actions with French ships, Dutch 
corvettes, and Spanish gun-boats and 
feluccas, and their love-makings, in- 
trigues, and marriages. As to plot, 
there is rarely one worth naming (but 
this is no¢ a fault in asea-fiction), nor 
is there any leading incident which 
strongly rivets our attention. Mar- 
ryat could not powerfully excite our 


interest, neither in his individual ships, 


his leading characters, or his general 
story. We care little or nothing for 
the fate of either. We read only for 
amusement, for occasional recreation, 
and in that are never disappointed. 
He is, par excellence, the prince of 
nautical gossipers. We do not doubt 
that the majority of the innumerable 
anecdotes and little episodes intro- 
duced in his stories, are genuine; that 
is, they are not mere coinages of the 
brain, but actual facts which the au- 
thor had either witnessed or heard 
at first or second hand ; but no doubt 
he coloured them to heighten effect 
and suit his purpose. He must have 
been a greedy picker-up of mess-table 
gossip, and of galley-yarns (but in 
full-length galley-yarns Captain Glas- 
cock decidedly excelled him), and his 
memory was either uncommonly te- 
nacious, or else, which is highly pro- 
bable, he jotted down in hisnote-book 
any tit-bit he heard. 

Marryat’s style is remarkably fluent 
and easy, but rather slovenly and 
slipshod ; he never troubled himself 
to amend and correct his first draught, 
we will be bound. In one of his 
books he coolly tells us how he wrote 
it, at odd spells, and subject to all 
manner of interruptions, in his cabin 
at sea (whilst captain of the ship), on 
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a cruise in sweltering latitudes; and 
he mentions this by way of explaining 
the random nature of the work, giving 
us a sort of impression that he pri- 
vately exclaimed, in reference to his 
readers—“ There, take that, you dogs! 
and be thankful for what you can get. 
It isn’t every post-captain of His Ma- 
jesty’s navy who would condescend to 
scribble disjointed yarns in his leisure 
hours at sea to amuse a set of land- 
lubbers like you, who don’t know the 
difference between a handspike and a 
marlingspike!” We don’t recollect 
whether he quoted (as he very aptly 
might have done) the first stanzas of 
the Earl of Dorset’s celebrated bal- 
lad :— 


‘¢ To all you ladies now on land, 
We men at sea indite ; 
But first would have you understand, 
How hard it is to write ; 
The Muses now, and Neptune, too, 
We must implore to write to you. 
With a fa, la, la, Ja, la. 


* For though the Muses should prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain ; 
Yet if rough Neptune rose the wind, 
To wave the azure main, 
Our paper, pen, and ink, and me, 
Roll up and down in ships at sea. 
With a fa, la, la, la, la.’’ 


We have a vehement suspicion that 
Captain Marryat’s readers are not a 
little indebted to the printer, and the 
printer’s reader, for even as it is, we 
notice in his works many badly-con- 
structed sentences, and grammatical 
errors. Wedare say that the gallant 
captain’s copy (as MS. is technically 
called) required a great deal of care- 
ful revision. Post-captains are not 
often very elegant and precise writers, 
and we all now know that even dis- 
tinguished admirals write in utter de- 
fiance of all the ordinary rules of 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 
it was, by the bye, an ungenerous and 
cruel act of the Times to publish Sir 
Charles Napier’s recent letter verb. et. 
lit. Whatever the provocation, still, 
we say, the Leviathan of the press 
ought to have forborne, in considera- 
tion of the long roll of gallant ser- 
vices performed of yore by the old 
sea-king, and not have pilloried him, 
that every puny school-boy and Miss 
might laugh at blunders for which 
they themselves would have been 
soundly and deservedly whipt, had 
they been the perpetrators thereof. 
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Setting “aside Fighting Charley’s lub- 
berly spelling, &c., there was nothing 
to despise in his letter, for it contained 
much sound sense and manful remon- 
strance. We cry shame to the Times, 
and in spite of it yetexclaim—“ Charley 
isour darling!” And we really should 
like to see an MS. of Captain Mar- 
ryat’s. Who knows whether it 
would be spelt and punctuated a bit 
better than old Charley’s letters ?” 
Marryat abounds with humour— 
real, unaffected, buoyant, overflowing 
English humour. Many bits of his 
writings strongly remind usof Dickens, 
and we must bear in mind that most 
ofthem were written before Dickens 
became the bricht star, “ observed of 
all observers,” in our literary firma- 
ment. He is an incorrigible joker, 
and frequently relates such droll 
anecdotes and adventures, that the 
gloomiest hypochondriac could not 
read them without involuntarily in- 
dulging in the unwonted luxury of a 
hearty cachination. Heis certainly a 
prosaic writer, yet his plain, matter- 
of-fact way has an especial charm for 
many readers; and his books abound 
in shrewd worldly remarks and va- 
luable snatches of practical philo- 
sophy. Although it pcrhaps would 
not be unfair were we to assert that 
the adventures and misadventures, 
the doings and misdoings, the tricks, 
quips, pranks, and wanton wiles of 
middies, form the staple material of 
his writings, yet there are other pro- 
minent ingredients. A landsman will 
derive a good general idea of the navy 
(as it was), from Marryat’s stories ; 
and they also contain many interest- 
ing and graphic descriptive sketches 
of the scenery and manners of foreign 
countries, especially the West Indics. 
His writings are interspersed with 
much sound and excellent practical 
advice to young officers, and we 
should opine that the latter could 
hardly fail to derive professional be- 
nefit from a careful perusal of such 
passages. Marryat also clearly and 
ably details the mancuvres of ships, 
and his “ Peter Simple” contains the 
very best description ever written of 
that delicate and momentous evolu- 
tion, the club-hauling of a ship. Of 
course, he also gives some occasional 
dashing pictures of minor naval ex- 
ploits during the last war, but we 
should not be disposed to accept them 
as historically accurate; and in des- 








cribing even imaginary actions at sca, 
it seems to us that Marryat was 
rather prone to exaggeration. In 
“Percival Keene,” he describes the cap- 
ture of a Dutch 38-gun frigate by an 
English frigate, and gives the loss of 
the Dutchman at 147 killed, 151 
wounded ; total 298! It is true the 
Dutchman is said to have had a de- 
tachment of troops on board, and we 
all know how doggedly obstinate 
those broad-bottomed gentry are. 
Marryat nearly always makes his ac- 
tions desperately bloody ; but in this 
case, the fight reminds us rather too 
much of the celebrated battle-royal 
between the two Kilkenny cats, who 
fought all night, and in the morning 
nothing remained of them but the 
tail of one, and a fore paw of the 
other! The cowardly old purser of 
the English frigate’ is represented as 
having, whilst stupified with fear, 
presented his report of the killed and 
wounded to the captain, and it was 
found to read thus :—“ Pieces of beef, 
10; ditto, pork, 19; raisins, 17; ma- 
rines, 10.” Bravo, Marryat! you 
never stick ata trifle, provided you 
could make your readers laugh. Poor 
old purser Culpepper might well be 
excused for entering raisins in his list 
of killed and wounded, for his store- 
room had recently been robbed by an 
illustrious young reefer, one Mr. 
Tommy Dott, who was detected in 
the very act, with his pockets stuffed 
full of juicy raisins. Mr. Culpep- 
per solemnly predicted that he should 
live to see Mr. Tommy hanged; but 
he did’nt, which must have been a 
sore disappointment to the vindictive 
old purser. 

Although Captain Marryat was 
himself cmphatically an officer of the 
old service. and deeply imbued with 
its spirit and traditions, we feel cor- 
dial pleasure in noting the fact that in 
more than one respect, he nobly rose 
superior to its prejudices, and man- 
fully maintained opinions diametri- 
cally opposed to those doggedly up- 
held by the school in which he had 
been professionally educated. Henot 
only drew some over true characters 
(especially a full-length portrait of a 
Captain G , one of those demons 
incarnate, who too frequently dis- 
graced and cursed the old service, but 
the like of whom, happily, cannot be 
found in the navy nate SP) with 
a view to gibbet such diabolical sea- 
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tyrants, and expose them to the abhor- 
rence of the world; but he also 
strongly deprecated flogging, and 
said that he himself, in his capacity of 
a captain, never resorted to it except 
when absolutely compelled, and then 
ordered and witnessed (as in duty 
bound) its infliction, with profoundly 
— feelings. He evinced a simi- 
arly liberal spirit on the verata questio 
of press-gangs. In “ Frank Mildmay,” 
speaking of press-gangs, he describes 
his hero as commanding a party of 
seamen at Quebec, thus employed in 
kidnapping men, and puts the follow- 
ing impressive words in his mouth— 
words, which the few remaining ad- 
vocates of press-gangs may ponder 
with profit: —* I became an enthusiast 
in man-hunting, although sober re- 
flection has since convinced me of its 
cruelty, injustice, and inexpediency, 
tending to drive seamen from the 
country, more than any measure the 
government could adopt. LI cared not 
one farthing about the liberty of the 
subject, as long as I got my ship well 
manned for the impending conflict; 
and as I gratified my love of adven- 
ture, I was as thoughtless of the con- 
sequences as when I rode over a far- 
mer’s turnips in England, or broke 
through his hedge in pursuit of a fox.” 
We have, ourselves, written strongly 
against press-gangs, and we need 
hardly add that we deeply sympathize 
with all that Captain Marryat said to 
advocate their permanent abolition, 
We regret to add that Captain Glas- 
cock (whose writings we otherwise 
hold in much esteem) wrote energe- 
tically in support of impressment. 
We believe that Captain Marryat 
wrote a pamphlet expressly against 
press-gangs. We have either read or 
heard that Marryat’s humane and en- 
lightened, aye, and just and wise, 
opinions on this subject were exceed- 
ingly unpalatable to our somewhat 
bigotted and not over gifted sailor- 
King, William the Fourth, who, it is 
said, on Captain Marryat’s name being 
submitted to His Majesty as one de- 
serving of a pension tor good services 
(or some similar reward), exclaimed 
—.What! Marryat? Why, that’s 
the fellow who wrote against impress- 
ment. He shall not have it!” (We 
quote the words from memory.) Even 
so, oh, most sapient monarch! and 
yet Captain Marryat did eventually 
receive the well-earned reward. 
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If the above anecdote be authentic 
(and for aught we know it is), we 
need not marvel if Captain Marryat 
chewed the cud of reflection thereon ; 
and that he apparently did so, there is 
some curious evidence in more than 
one of his works. For example, in 
“Frank * Mildmay,” he writes a short 
passage, which we shall here quote, 
(from the original edition, published 
in 1842,) not only for its intrinsic sig- 
nificancy, but also because it justifies 
our previous strictures relative to the 
slovenly style of writing too frequent 
in Marryat’s books. He says:— 
“ Strange to say, for a succession of 
reigns, the navy never has been pe- 
pular at Court. Inthat region, where 
merit of any hind is seldom permitted 
to intrude, the navy have [has] gene- 
rally been at adiscount. Each suc- 
cession of the House of Hanover has 
been hailed by its members [our care- 
less author means the members of the 
navy, not those of the House of 
Hanover] with fresh hopes of a 
change in their favour, which hopes 
have ended in disappointment; but 
perhaps it isas well. ‘The navy re- 
quire [requires] no prophet to tell it, 
in the literal sense of the word, that 
one cannot touch pitch without being 
defiled; but there is a moral pitch, 
the meannesss, the dishonesty, and 
servility of the Court, with which, I 
trust, our noble service will never be 
contaminated.” We think the reader 
of this will exclaim with us—‘ By’r 
lady! but these be bitter words!” 
Aye, bitter enough, good sooth, but 
are they not also true? At any rate, 
they were true when Marryat wrote. 

Captain Marryat rarely treated his 
readers to any but the briefest pictures 
of the phenomena of ocean, and of the 
manner in which ships are handled so 
as to battle with and triumph over 
imminent elementaldangers. ‘* Frank 
Mildmay,” however, contains a really 
capital (albeit concise) description of a 
ship overtaken by a hurricane in the 
West Indies. It is evidently truthful, 
and it is, we think, the most graphic 
and interesting passage of the kind in 
all Marryai’s writings; yet we have 
only to compare it with similar pic- 
tures of a ship struggling with the 
elements, in Fennimore Cooper’s 
greatest works, and we see at a.glance 
the immeasurable superiority of the 
American author in that style of 
writing. Let the reader even refer to 
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two of Cooper’s latest sea-novels, 
“Homeward Bound” and “ Afloat 
and Ashore,” and he will perceive the 
truth of our allegation, although these 
two books are not to be named with 
Cooper's earlier works. In justice to 
Marryat, we will give the most mate- 
rial portions of his hurricane scene :— 


‘The wind was from the north-west— 
the water, as it blew on board, and all over 
us, was warm as milk; the murkiness and 
close smell of the air was in a short time 
dispelled ; but such was the violence of 
the wind, that on the moment of its strik- 
ing the ship, she lay over on her side with 
her lee-guns under water. Every article 
that could move was danced to leeward ; 
the shot flew out of the lockers, and the 
greatest confusion and dismay prevailed 
below, while above deck things went still 
worse ; the mizenmast and the fore and 
main-topmast went over the side; but 
such was the noise of the wind that we 
could not hear them fall, nor did I, who 
was standing close to the mizenmast at the 
moment, know it was gone until I turned 
round and saw the stump of the mast 
snapped in two like a carrot. The noise 
of the wind ‘ waxed louder and louder :’ 
it was like one continued peal of thunder ; 
and the enormous waves as they rose were 
instantly beheaded by its fury, and sent in 
foaming spray along the bosom of the 
deep; the storm-staysails flew to atoms: 
the captain, officers, and men, stood 
aghast, looking at each other, and waiting 
the awful event in utter amazement. 

‘** The ship lay over on her larboard side 
so heavily as to force in the gun-ports, and 
the nettings of the waist hammocks, and 
seemed as if settling bodily down, while 
large masses of water, by the force of the 
wind, were whirled up into the air; and 
others were pouring down the hatchways, 
which we had not time to batten down, 
and before we had succeeded, the lower 
deck was half full, and the hammocks 
were all floating about in dreadful disorder. 
The sheep, cows, pigs, and poultry were 
all washed overboard, out of the waist, 
and drowned. [‘‘ And drowned !”’ What 
need to tell us that? Any living thing 
washed overboard in a hurricane must 
perish.] No voice could be heard, and no 
orders were given—all discipline was sus- 
pended—captain and sweeper clung alike 
to the same rope for security. 

“The fore and mainmasts still stood, 
supporting the weight of rigging and wreck 
which hung to them, and which, like a 
powerful lever, pressed the labouring ship 
down on her side. To disengage this 
enormous top-hamper, was, tous, an ob- 
ject more to be desired than expected. 
Yet the case was desperate. . . . . 
The danger of sending a man aloft was 
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so imminent, that the captain would not 
order one on this service, but, calling the 
ship’s company on the quarter-deck, pointed 
to the impending wreck ; and by signs and 
gestures and hard bawling, convinced 
them, that unless the ship was immediately 
eused of her burden, she must go down. 

‘* At this moment every wave seemed to 
make a deeper and more fatal impression 
on her. She descended rapidly in the 
hollows of the sea, and rose with a dull and 
exhausted motion, as if she could do no 
more. She was worn out in the contest, 
and about tc surrender, like a noble and 
battered fortress, to the overwhelming 
power of her enemies, The men seemed 
stupefied with the danger ; and, I have no 
doubt, could they have got at the spirits, 
would have made themselves drunk, and, 
in that state, have met their inevitable 
fate. At every lurch the mainmast ap- 
peared as if making the most violent efforts 
to disengage itself from the ship: the 
weather-shrouds became like taught bars 
of iron, while the lee-shrouds hung over 
in a semi-circle to leeward, or, with the 
weather-roll, banged against the mast, 
and threatened instant destruction, each 
moment, from the convulsive jerks. We 
expected to see the mast fall, and with it, 
the side of the ship to bebeatenin. Noman 
could be found daring enough, at the 
captain’s request, to venture aloft and cut 
away the wreck of the main-topmast and 
the main-yard, which was hanging up and 
down, with the weight of the topsail-yard 
resting upon it. There was a dead and 
stupid pause while the hurricane, if any- 
thing, increased in violence.” 

This is very good indeed, (setting 
aside some loose and misty writing 
which the intelligent reader will easily 
discover without our aid), and we will 
honestly admit that if we had never 
read Cooper’s grand and unrivalled 
pictures of storms and hurricanes, we 
should rate Marryat’s much higher 
than we are now disposed to do. 

The most valuable—perhaps the 
only permanently valuable quality of 
Marryat’s writings, apart from their 
incidental instructive lessons to young 
officers, consists of his vivid pictures 
of life in the Old Service. Thoroughly 
at home was he on this (to him) genial 
topic. He was cognizant of the tra- 
ditions of the old service to an extra- 
ordinary degree, and could minutely 
one its ships, its captains, and 
officers, and its gallant pig-tailed tars, 
hitting off their several uliarities 
with free yet firm and graphic touches. 
Marryat is rather too much an old 
service man himself in one or two 
respects—we allude to his not unfre- 
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quent coarseness of both language and 
ideas. The oaths and blasphemy 
which he puts in the mouths of many 
of his characters are quite indefensi- 
ble. Nor is that the worst. He does 
not hesitate to relate the broadest 
jokes and anecdotes, which, even ad- 
mitting them to be allowable at the 
mess-table, (which we very much 
doubt) are certainly not fit for appear- 
ing in type. He never could let slip 
an opportunity to indulge in double 
entendres and in delicate inuendoes, and 
on this ground alone we distinctly 
state our opinion that certain of his 
works are not exactly proper to be 
placed in the hands of a modest youth 
or a pure-minded maiden. Look at 
‘Frank Mildmay,” too, as a specimen 
of the very questionable incidents 
which Marryat sometimes detailed. 
We object to Frank’s criminal in- 
trigues with Eugenia in England, and 
with Carlotta in the West Indies, as 
being, to say the least, in very bad 
taste. We really believe that Captain 
Marryat honestly intended to incul- 
cate good lessons by showing what 
misery resulted from these intrigues, 
but we cannot conceive what good 


could result from detailing them. 
They may sully the innocent mind, 
but they can hardly reform the already 


guilty. Marryat’s intentions generally 
were excellent, and in themselves 
praiseworthy, but like most officers of 
the old school he had unconsciously 
contracted habits of speaking and 
writing with too much freedom and 
levity, and his notions of what is and 
is not permissible to be openly spoken 
of in reference to the sex, appear to 
have been cloudy and indistinct. Let 
us not be misunderstood. We by no 
means imply that Marryat was any- 
thing so coarse as Smollett, and sure 
are we that the gallant captain had 
not the remotest idea that he trespas- 
sed too much beyond the bounds of 
decorum and sound morality. His 
head was to blame, not his heart. 

We have, however, another charge 
against him. He too often related 
stories of an irreverent tendency. We 
abhor cant, but we protest, far more 
in sorrow than in anger, against the 
shocking expressions which so many 
of his prominent characters indulge 
in. It is not to be expected that rough 
seamen, and old-school officers, should 
talk as correctly and devoutly as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but surely 
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an author is not justified in making 
them utter blasphemies which cause 
us to shudder with horror; nor is he 
to be defended when he relates anec- 
dotes which are intrinsically profane, 
although related in such a manner that 
the thoughtless will laugh. We ne- 
vertheless acquit Captain Marryat of 
intentional profanity ; and innumerable 
brief passages throughout his writings 
also bear witness that at heart he was 
sincerely impressed with sound reli- 
gious convictions and aspirations. We 
have deemed it our duty to refer to 
and deprecate the above grave faults 
of our old favourite, and now gladly 
turn to pleasanter parts of our task. 

Captain Marryat’s works contain 
quite a gallery of striking sketches of 
original characters. We can never 
forget his daguerreotype portraits of 
Captain G , the brutal, infamous 
tyrant; of Captain Kearney, the good- 
natured and generous commanding 
officer, but such a consummate and 
unparalleled liar, that he never in his 
life spoke the truth, unless by mistake ; 
of Captain Horton, young and brave 
as a lion, but so inordinately slothful, 
that he would not even get up from 
his cot when his ship was in imminent 
danger during a gale, preferring, ap- 

arently, to go to the bottom in his 

ed rather than be at the trouble to 
turn out on deck; of Captain Hawkins, 
the mean, spying, creeping coward; 
and of many other captains and officers 
whom we cannot enumerate. As a 
specimen, however, of the clever and 
humorous way in which Marryat 
could exhibit, for our amusement, an 
officer remarkable for some idiosyn- 
cracy, let us quote the description 
which O'Brien gives to Peter Simple 
of a captain aptly nicknamed “‘ Avoir- 
dupois” :— 

‘©¢ What do you mean by a jackass 
frigate ?’ inquired I. 

***T mean one of your twenty-eight 
gun ships, so called, because there is as 
much difference between them and a real 
frigate, like the one we are sailing in, as 
there is between a donkey anda race-horse. 
Well, the ship was no sooner brought 
down to the dockyard to have her ballast 
taken in, than our captain came down to 
her—a little, thin, spare man, but a man of 
weight nevertheless, for he brought a great 
pair of scales with him, and weighed every- 
thing that was put on board. I forget his 
real name, but the sailors christened him 
Captain Averdupois. He had a large book, 
in which he inserted the weight of the bal- 
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last, and of the shot, water, provisions, 
coals, standing and running rigging, cables, 
and everything else. Then he weighed all 
the men, and all the midshipmen, and all 
the midshipmen’s chests, and all the offi- 
cers, with everything belonging to them ; 
lastly, he weighed himself, which did not 
add much to the sum total. I don’t exactly 
know what this was for; but he was always 
talking about centres of gravity, displace- 
ment of fluid, and nobody knows what. 
I believe it was to find out the longitude 
somehow or other, but I didn’t remain 
long enough in her to know the end of it; 
for one day I brought on board a pair of 
new boots, which I forgot to report, that 
they might be put into the scales which 
swung on the gangway; and whether the 
captain thought that they would sink his 
ship, or for what, I cannot tell, but he or- 
dered me to quit her immediately—so 
there I was adrift again. I packed up my 
traps and went on shore, putting on my 
new boots out of spite, and trod into all 
the mud and mire I could meet, and 
walked up and down from Plymouth to 
Dock until I was tired, as a punishment to 
them, until I wore the scoundrels out ina 
fortnight.’ ”’ 


The above paragraph is, as the 
French cook said of his chef d’ceuvre, 
impayable—like a good many similar 
bits in Marryat’s books. Ere quitting 
the subject of old service captains, we 
may remark that in speaking of Peter 
Simple when he passed his examina- 
tion for lieutenant, Marryat says that 
most captains knew little or nothing of 
navigation, for they merely acquired it 
by rote when mids, and forgot nearly 
all about it when lieutenants, and when 
captains could merely prick off the 
ship’s position on a chart, the master 
being responsible for the reckoning. 
He broadly declares his opinion, that 
were captains themselves examined as 
to their knowledge of navigation, 
nineteen in twenty would be disgrace- 
fully plucked! This might be true 
enough of the old service, but we 
should say not of the new. Captains, 
and all officers, now-a-days, are required 
to possess more scientific knowledge. 
So far as thorough practical seaman- 
ship was concerned, however, we have 
little hesitation in expressing our opi- 
nion that the old service officers were 
superior to the majority of those of 
Queen Victoria’s. Rely upon it, steam 
screw-liners are not the best possible 
schools for seamanship, neither for 
officers nor blue-jackets. But the 
progression of the navy—practical 
seamanship only excepted—since the 
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close of the last war, has been truly 
immense. Theshipsare incomparably 
superior; the officers are more gentle- 
manly, and infinitely less cruel and 
tyrannical ; navigation, and naval gun- 
nery especially, have vastly improved ; 
the men are now treated as men, and 
though brave and daring as ever, are 
better informed, and have more self- 
respect than the pigtailed Jacks of past 
generations. Just let us hear what 
Captain Marryat has to say of a frigate 
half a century ago! Hecalls it “aship 
crowded with 300 men, where oaths 
and blasphemy interlarded every sen- 
tence; where religion was wholly 
neglected, and the only honour paid to 
the Almighty was a clean shirt on a Sun- 
day; where implicit obedience to the 
will of an officer was considered of 
more importance than the observance 
of the Decalogue ; and the command- 
ments of God were in a manner abro- 
gated by the articles of war—for the 
first might be broken with impunity, 
and even with applause, while the 
most severe punishment awaited any 
infraction of the latter.” There’s an 
awful picture for you! Well might 
men-o’-war be called Floating Hells! 


And when we boast of the past triumphs 
of our navy, it would be well to bear 
in mind these fearful revelations of an 
eye-witness. 

Great as Captain Marryat was on 
the subject of old service captains, he 


was yet greater on midshipmen. We 
suppose he himself must have been a 
prime specimen of a youngster—mis- 
chievous as a monkey, and continually 
in scrapes and dangers, but somehow 
always managing to alight on his feet 
again like a cat; for otherwise, how 
could he describe mids and their doings 
in the way he has done? Wealways 
picture him to our mind's eye as a 
reefer, very like his own Percival 
Keene ; and how he ever could find 
in his heart to punish midshipmen, 
when he became a captain, is more 
than we can conceive—but his first 
lieutenant would save him any twinge 
of conscience. Marryat, as an author, 
intensely enjoyed describing the pec- 
cadilloes of middies. How he must 
have chuckled behind his pen when 
pourtraying Mr. Tommy Dott, and 
other demure young gentlemen of 
kindred genius! We are much afraid 
that a perusal of Post-captain Mar- 
ryat’s works has suggested many a 
naughty trick to modern reefers, 
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though their own brains are certainly 
fertile enough in all matters of mis- 
chief. The medal has a graver side. 
The life of a midshipman 

of the general coarseness and severity 
prevalent in every grade of the old 
service. The arrangements of the 
midshipmen’s berths were not merely 
devoid of all personal comfort, but 
really were hardly consistent with 
common decency ; and the license of 
conduct prevalent was such, that the 
characters of the ‘ young gentlemen” 
inevitably became morally deteriorated 
to a melancholy degree. No matter 
how gentlemanly, and modest, and in- 
nocent, a young lad might be when he 
first joined his ship, he could not re- 
sist the contagion of the berth. He 
was hourly habituated to blasphemous 
and obscene language; he was sworn 
at, cuffed, kicked, robbed, beaten, and 
maltreated in all manner of ways; he 
could not help beholding the vicious 
practices of his messmates, their 
brutality, drunkenness, and licentious- 
ness; and what at first shocked, 
frightened, and revolted him, soon be- 
came fatally familiar. A few weeks, 
or at most a few months, were sure to 
be sufficient to make him just as bad 
as the rest. He must either become 
one of them in all respects, or else 
quit the service in disgust. There 
was no alternative. However morally 
and religiously a boy had been brought 
up at home, however anxious he might 
be to avoid evil and continue good, he 
could not overcome the contaminating 
influence of the midshipmen’s berth. 
We cannot enter into unseemly details 
on this sad topic, but our assertions are 
based on incontrovertible testimonies. 
Of course there were some rare, very 
rare, exceptions, especially when the 
captain of the ship happened to be a 
good, moral, and religious man, who 
felt it his duty to look strictly after the 
— conduct of his midshipmen. 


ut alas! how few captains were of 


this class in the old service! We 
might count them upon the fingers of 
one hand, we verily believe ! 

Let us now hasten to say that the 
old service midshipmen were hard- 
worked fellows, and very rapidly 
learnt the arduous duties of their pro- 
fession. They soon became enthusi- 
astically attached to the service, and 
were exceedingly eager to distinguisk 
themselves, which they had super- 
abundant opportunities of doing. And 
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although, as we have plainly intimated 
they were pone a shameful and 
degrading license in their berth, they 
were yet subjected to severe discipline 
on duty. The youngest had to strictly 
keep watch, and were taughtly looked 
after on deck. Little mercy was 
shown them when they had incurred 
punishment. Half-a-dozen mids were 
almost daily perched at the mast-heads 
of any ship of size,and we have some- 
where read of a ship’s crosstrees being 
so loaded with delinquent reefers, that 
the boatswain humorously suggested 
the propriety of setting up preventer- 
stays to save the topmasts from top- 
pling overboard! Mast-heading is 
now nearly obsolete, and a very good 
thing too, for it was, in cold rough 
weather, rather too severe a punish- 
ment, and one marvels that frequent 
fatal accidents did not occur from the 
practice, especially when we recollect 
that some luckless youngsters actually 
spent one-half of their time at the 
cross-trees ! Worse than mast-heading, 
youngsters were liable to be flogged in 
the cabin, with acat (the midshipmites 
cat!) solely dedicated to their private 
use, service, and benefit. A captain, 
moreover, could (and not unfrequently 
actually did) at his will and pleasure, 
turn a poor mid forward to do duty 
before the mast, until his High Mighti- 
ness thought the peccant youngster 
sufficiently Dashed ond so permitted 
him to resume duty on the quarter- 
deck. 

We have made the nas obser- 
vations as preliminary to Marryat’s 
pictures of life in the midshipmen’s 
berth, which we shall now introduce to 
the notice of the reader. We intend 
to confine ourselves to a single work 
of ourauthor—viz., “ Frank Mildmay,” 
one of the very best he produced. 
First let us have a glimpse of poor 
Frank on the eve of joining his dash- 
ing frigate at Plymouth. We think 
it is a capital and characteristic frag- 
ment :— 


‘‘One of the red-letter days of my 
life was that on which I first mounted the 
uniform of a midshipman. My — = 

were ond description. a 
discarded the school and schoolboy’s dress, 
and with them my almost stagnant exist- 
ence . . « I had arrayed myself in my 
uniform ; my dirk was belted round my 
waist ; a cocked hat, of an enormous size, 
stuck on my head; and perfectly satisfied 
with my own appearance, at the last survey 
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which I had made in the glass, I rang for 
the chambermaid under pretence of telling 
her to make my room tidy ; but, in reality, 
that she might admire and compliment me, 
which she very wisely did; and I was fool 
enough to give her half-a-crown and a kiss, 
for I felt myself quite a man. The waiter, 
to whom the chambermaid had in all pro- 
bability communicated the circumstance, 
presented himself, and having made me a 
low bow, offered the same compliments, 
and received the same reward, save the 
kiss.” 


When Frank at length gets on 
board, and duly joins, we are favoured 
with a description of a midshipman’s 
berth (in 1803), very graphic, and we 
know it to be perfectly faithful—that 
is, it describes unexaggeratedly the 
miserable dog-hole in which young 
gentlemen were then berthed, like 
hogs in a sty. Marryat tells us how 
his hero descended from the half-deck 
to “tween decks, and into the steer- 
age :— 

*‘In the forepart of which, on the lar 
board side, a-breast of the mainmast, was 
my future residence,—a small hole, which 
they called a berth ; it was ten feet long by 
six, and about five feet four inches high: a 
small aperture, about nine inches by six, 
admitted a very scanty portion of that 
which we most needed—namely, fresh air 
and daylight. A deal table occupied a very 
considerable extent of this small apartment, 
and on it stood a brass candlestick, with a 
dip candle, and a wick like a full-blown 
carnation. The table-cloth was spread, 
and the stains of port-wine and gravy too 
oy indicated the near approach of Sun- 

lay.” 


We pass over Frank’s reception by 
his messmates—which would be much 
more entertaining to the reader than 
it was to him, poor fellow! — and 
quote a graphic picture of the young 
gentlemen at their luxurious supper, 
on which interesting occasion they sat 
m their lockers round the table, 
aimost as tightly jammed as Lochfine 
herrings in a barrel :— 


‘The population here very far exceeded 
the limits usually allotted to human beings 
in any situation of life, except in a slave 
ship. The midshipmen, of whom there 
sere eight full-grown, and four youngsters, 
were without either jackets or waistcoats ; 
some of them had their shirt-sleeves rolled 
up, either to prevent the réception or to 
conceal the absorption of dirt in the region 
of the wristbands. The repast on the table 
consisted of a can, or large black jack, of 
small beer, and a japan breadbasket full of 
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sea biscuit. To compensate for this simple 
fare, and at the same time to cool the at- 
mosphere of the berth, the table was 
covered with a large green cloth with a 
yellow border, and many yellow spots 
withal, where the colour had been dis- 
charged by slops of vinegar, bot tea, &c., 
&c.; a sack of potatoes stood in one cor- 
ner, and the shelves all round, and close 
over our heads, were stuffed with plates, 
glasses, quadrants, knives and forks, loaves 
of sugar, dirty stockings and shirts, and 
still fouler table-cloths, smalltooth combs, 
and ditto large, clothes brushes, and shoe 
brushes, cocked hats, dirks, German flutes, 
mahogany writing desks, a plate of salt 
butter, and some two or three naval half- 
boots. A single candle served to make 
darkness visible, and the stench nearly 
overpowered me.” 


A pretty enumeration of the living 
occupants of a middy's berth, and the 
furniture and garnishing thereof! One 
would fancy this description quite 
enough to knock on the head all ro- 
mantic notions of a reefer’s life, or 
out of the head, rather, of any en- 
thusiastic school boy sighing to write 
R.N. after his name! And the do- 
ings in this little pandemonium—for 
such it was—and such was every mid- 
shipman’s berth in the old service! 
We repeat, that if a lad had a spark 
of modesty or self-respect, it would be 
inevitably stifled there in a few weeks 
at most. Fighting, swearing, obscene 
language, blackguard and cruel prac- 
tical jokes, and immoral conduct, were 
the order of the day and night. Ah! 
poor, fond, tender-hearted, pious mo- 
ther! You, who had sent your boy 
to sea, with fervent prayers that he 
might do his duty to his King and his 
country, and fear and honour his 
Maker,—you, oh Mother ! who sate in 
your widowed room, yearningly pray- 
ing for that boy’s welfare, and striving 
to fancy what he was then, at that 
moment, doing; oh! could you have 
beheld him amid his messmates! Ah, 
God amend us all. "Tis oft a mercy 
unspeakable that we know not what 
the loved one may be in the act of 
doing at the instant we are picturin 
him to our mind’s eye. We write with 
bitter earnestness. 

With a sigh, and almost a tear— 
albeit we have grown unused to the 
melting mood—we return to Marryat’s 
pages (magic pages they were once to 
us! Alas! for the days that will ne’er 
return!) Captain Marryat tells us that 
the same language, the same manners, 
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which prevailed among the superior 
officers of the old service, were to be 
found—not refined—in the midship- 
men’s berth. The only pursuits, he 
says, of the midshipmen when on 
shore (we fear we ought to put a note 
of sadly-significant interrogation after 
the word only ?), were “ intoxication 
to be gloried in and boasted of when 
returned on board. My captain said 
that everything found its level in a 
man-of-war. True, but in the midship- 
men’s berth it was the level of a 
savage, where corporeal strength was 
the sine qua non, and decided whether 
you were to act the part of a tyrant 
ora slave.” We may add that Mr. 
Frank Mildmay felt soundly inculcated 
with his captain’s sage observation that 
“everything and everbody finds its 
level in a man-o'-war ;” and sodid he 
at length, as a matter-of-course, but 
it is at least satisfactory to know that 
he fought his way manfully, until he 
became cock of the berth, and caterer 
for the mess. There we will leave 
him, and the mids of the old service 
altogether. 

How different is the midshipmen’s 
berth of Queen Victoria’s service to 
that of her grandfather’s, George the 
Third! We hear old fogies—genuine 
relics of the old service, who arealready 
nearly as scarce as bustards on Salis- 
bury Plain, or as sovereigns in an 
author’s purse, and who will soon be 
a species as extinct as the dodo—we 
occasionally hear these venerable 
vikings growling ominously, and 
swearing roundly against screw-liners 
and all modern innovations, for, as 
they tremulously tell us, they clearly 

rceive that the service is going head- 
ong—whither it certainly has no busi- 
ness to go. It is hardly worth while 
to break a spear with these old growl- 
aways, for if you were to argue with 
them from sunrise to sunset on the 
longest day of all the year, you would 
only render them yet more dogmatic 
(if possible) and impenetrable to con- 
viction. Ever since we can remember, 
we have from time to time been 
startled and frightened by two awful 
predictions—that the Navy is going to 
the, &c., and, consequently, that the 
downfall of the British Empire was at 
hand. Whenever the first prediction 
is realized, we certainly do potently 
believe that the second will _— 
ensue, and then certain ple will 
doubtless be ineffably gratified by wit- 
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nessing the interesting phenomenon of 
the sun of England setting to rise no 
more. To resume. In no respect is 
the difference between the old and 
the new service more striking than in 
the midshipmen’s berth. Modern mid- 
shipmen are gentlemanly fellows, and 
much bitter reason as there is to com- 
plain of the excessive degree of favour 
shown, in the shape of rapid promo- 
tion, to the scions of aristocracy who 
now swarm in the Navy, yet we will 
most cordially admit that we owe, in 
no slight degree, to their admission, 
the fact that the tone of the service 
has become so refined. 

Our modern reefers are not the same 
race as their renowned predecessors. 
They are, as we have said, gentle- 
manly, and a majority of them are 
naval dandies to boot. They read 
reviews and belles lettres, they waltz 
and play on the piano, and are au fait 
in the latest systems of etiquette. 
They criticise operas, singers, dancers, 
actors, ts, parsons, legislators, and 
everything and everybody worth talk- 
ing about. They bet knowingly on 
horse-races, and are much given to 
private gambling and fashionable dis- 
sipation generally. They dress in tip- 
top style, and frequent the best society 
in which they can obtain admission. 
They mess luxuriously on board, and 
live extravagantly at first-rate hotels 
on shore. They are rarely out of 
debt, and spend thrice their proper 
allowance, to the dismay of their un- 
happy parents. They care compara- 
tively little for the service, shirk their 
duties as much as possible, and don’t 
think it the correct sort of thing to 
appear very zealous as officers. Can 
we marvel at this when we reflect how 
hopeless promotion is without interest, 
and how certain it is with friends at 
head quarters? Moreover, until this 
Russian war broke out, most of our 
large ships lay hulking in harbour, 
nine months at least out of twelve, 
and their midshipmen were brought 
up in idleness and exposed to every 
temptation to dissipate. The old ser- 
vice midshipman was rough, coarse, 
and Jow in his manners, tastes, and 
habits; but he was a practical seaman 
every inch, and devoted heart and soul 
to his profession. The modern mid- 
shipman is refined in manners, and 
gentlemanly even in his vices; but he 
is not mnch of a seaman and officer, 
and does not care to be. Yet, after 
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all, let us bear in mind that the 
modern midshipmen are of the same 
true British stuff as their predecessors, 
and they can, with proper opportunity 
and inclination, be not only gentlemen 
but good seamen to boot. And we 
have reason to hope and believe that 
the present war, by rousing up our 
Navy from its long apathy, will do 
much to secure this desirable result. 

Perhaps the reader would not ob- 
ject to a picture of the modern mid- 
shipmen’s mess, just by way of contrast 
to the dismal extracts we gave from 
Marryat? We can easily gratify him 
with the help of that clever writer, 
Mr. James Hannay, who drew from 
personal experience on the Mediterra- 
neanstation. Hetellsus that, ‘on board 
the Sovereign, Brummell might have 
attired his person with all the care 
which it demanded.” And now hear 
how he describes the mess-table! 
(We quote from his work, entitled 
“* Sand and Shells”)— 


‘The mess-dinner of the Sovereign is 
laid out. Some twenty-five fellows sit 
down. The steward (elaborately attired) 
bows as he sees Fitz-Gubin seat himself 
with the knot at the head of the table— 
Riddel, Corbieton, Siddlington, &c. His 
satisfied eye welcomes the mild familiar 
glass, china, and silver, and the pleasant 
gleam of the huge decanters of iced wine. 
The dinner is the object of constant ad- 
miration, and Cuckles daily jokes on its 
splendour, as compared with that which he 
supposes to be the habitual fare of the 
mess (except, of course, those of our de- 
gree) at home. (Pleasant Cuckles! thou 
man of fine heart and fine taste ! ) 

‘*The steward, with a profound bow, 
now hands to Lord Fitz-Gubin the carte. 
I say distinctly the carte. Shade of Lord 
Collingwood, shade of Benbow, wag your 
ghostly pigtails, and let us look at the 
items of the carte. (The cook of the 
Sovereign was aman of genius, and will 
probably die a baronet.) ‘ Cotelettes ad la 
Trafalgar ; Vol auvent, au maintop ; Fri- 
cassee de gibier en pigtail antique ; 
Brimbousky marine, &c., &c.? These 
were the leading features of the entertain- 
ment that day, with sufficient substantials, 
of course ; which, by-the-bye, were highly 
necessary to the youngsters,* who could 
not always, if we are to believe some 
people, get any of the finer specimens of 
the cuisine. Bung, the master’s assistant, 


* By “ youngsters,” Mr. Hannay of course means the young naval cadets. 
others of the mess are called ‘‘ oldsters.” 
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made a democratic agitation on the sub- 
ject, by bawling to the servants after some 
of the ‘ong pigtail hontick ;’ but the roar 
of laughter which his pronunciation justly 
raised, soon caused him to subside into 
silence and boiled beef. What was worse, 
he never heard the last of the matter. 
You don’t, indeed, often hear the last of a 
joke in the service; and many a fellow 
who has got himself a nickname in the 
first week, retains it for life, carries it over 
the whole globe, and through every grade 
of rank, and dies in it. Accordingly, the 
youngsters were perpetually at Bung: 
‘ Bung, any hontick to-day,’ &c. 

‘Lord Alfred, a glass of wine,” said 
Cuckles, ordering champagne; a luxury 
in which, to do him justice, he did not 
often indulge. They drank. 

“ T like the dinner,” said Fitz-Gubin, 
with his usual deliberation. ‘‘ The cook 
is really not bad. He ranks, of course, as 
a petty officer ?”’ 


Now, reader, glance backward a 
few pages, and ones Hannay’s 
ee mess a that of Mar- 

at’s, if you please! Can any greater 
oan be itnagined ? One all re- 
finement and splendour, the other all 
ae, meanness, and brutality. And 
if we condemn the modern mess as 
being too luxurious and _ costly 
(thereby in poor midshipmen 
to spend beyond their means, and, 
perhaps, being sometimes the primary 
cause of their future ruin), yet we 
still ask, is it not far better, on the 
whole, than the miserable mess of the 
old service ? Where there is luxury, 
or even comfort (and reasonable com- 
fort is all that ought to prevail in a mid’s 
berth), there is sure to be refinement of 
manners in a corresponding degree ; 
and where there is refinement, there 
will be greater social morality—out- 
wardly, at any rate, for perhaps it 
won't do to go too deep into the subject. 
Anyway, a youngster now-a-days is 
not exposed to open demoralisation. He 
is not compelled to drink, and swear, 
and fight, and forget every good lesson 
he received at school. He may con- 
tinue to be a gentleman, and keep a 
good conscience—if so he wills. 

We must prepare to bid adieu to 
our subject. e have done justice 
to Captain Marryat; impartially 
weighing his claims to distinction, 
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cordially pointing out his excellencies, 
and not sparing his faults. The 
majority of the extracts we have given 
from his writings not only illustrate 
our observations, but also are them- 
selves specimens of his best style. We 
have previously alluded, incidentally, 
to his celebrated description (in “ Peter 
Simple”) of club-hauling a ship, and 
all naval men who have read it will 
admit that it is a wonderfully fine 
piece of writing, and perfectly accu- 
rate in a professional sense, and yet a 
man may pass his life at sea, and 
never have an opportunity to see a 
ship club-hauled! On referring to 
the book, we perceive that we can 
give all the essential parts of the de- 
scription in a moderate compass, and 
will therefore do so, by way of a part- 
ing extract :— 


‘* It really was a very awful sight. When 
the ship was in the trough of the sea, you 
could distinguish nothing but a waste of 
tumultuous waters; but when she was 
borne up on the summit of the enormous 
waves, you then looked down, as it were, 
upon a low sandy coast, close to you, and 
covered with foam and breakers.” 


The ship behaved nobly, but the 


wind suddenly headed her, and she 
broke off from her course a couple of 


ints. The best bower cable was 
then double-bitted, and stoppered at 
thirty fathoms. We now resume from 
Marryat :— 


‘‘ The ship continued to hold her course 
good, and we were within half a mile of 
the point, and fully expecting to weather 
it, when again the wet and heavy sails 
flapped in the wind, and the ship broke off 
two points as before. The officers and 
seamen were aghast, for the ship’s head 
was right on the breakers. ‘ Luff now, 
all you can, quartermaster,’ cried the 
Captain. ‘Send the men aft directly. 
My lads, there is no time for words; I am 
going to club-haul the ship, for there is no 
room to wear. The only chance of safety 
you have is to be cool, watch my eye, and 
execute my orders with precision. Away 
to your stations for tacking ship. Hands 
by the best bower anchor. Mr. Wilson, 
attend below with the carpenter and his 
mates ready to cut away the cable at the 
moment that I give the order. Silence, 
there, fore and aft. Quartermaster, keep 
her full again for stays, Mind you ease 
the helm down when I tell you.” About 
a minute passed before the Captain gave 
any further orders. The ship had closed 
to within a quarter of a mile of the beach, 
and the waves curled and topped around 
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us, bearing us down upon the shore, which 
presented one continuous surface of foam, 
extending to within half a cable’s length of 
our position, at which distance the enor- 
mous waves culminated and fell with the 
report of thunder. The captain waved his 
hand in silence to the quartermaster at the 
wheel, and the helm was put down. The 
ship turned slowly to the wind, pitching 
and chopping as the sails were spilling. 
When she had lost her way, the Captain 
gave the order, ‘ Let go the anchor! We 
will haul all at once, Mr. Falcon,’ said 
the Captain. Not a word was spoken ; the 
men went to the fore- brace, which had not 
been manned; most of them knew, 
although I did not, that if the ship’s head 
did not go round the other way, we should 
be on shore, and among the breakers, in 
half a minute. I thought at the time that 
the Captain had said he should haul all the 
yards at once ; there appeared to be doubt 
or dissent on the countenance of Mr. 
Falcon, and I was afterwards told that 
he had not agreed with the Captain; but 
he was too good an officer, and knew that 
there was no time for discussion, to make 
any remark; and the event proved that 
the Captain was right. At last the ship 
was head to wind, and the captain gave the 
signal. The yards flew round with such a 
creaking noise, that I thought the masts 
had gone over the side, and the next 
moment the wind had caught the sails, and 
the ship, which, for a moment or two, had 
been on an even keel, careened over to her 
gunnel [gunwale] with allits force. The 
captain, who stood upon the weather 
hammock-rails, holding on by the main- 
rigging, ordered the helm amidships, 
looked full at the sails, and then at the 
cable, which grew broad on the weather 
bow, and held the ship from nearing the 
shore. At last he cried, ‘ Cut away the 
cable!’ A few strokes of the axes were 
heard, and then the cable flew out of the 
hawse-hole in a blaze of fire, from the 
violence of the friction, and disappeared 
under a huge wave, which struck us on the 
chess-tree, and deluged us with water fore 
and aft. But we were now on the other 
tack, and the ship regained her way, and 
we had evidently increased our distance 
from the land.” 


Thus it was that the gallant frigate 
escaped her imminent danger by ciub- 
hauling. Her perils, however, were 
not over, for in a few hours she was in 
deadly jeopardy again, weathering a 
rocky point only by a few yards; 
je under Providence, to the con- 
summate seamanship of the Captain. 
The whole description is incomparably 
the finest and most thrilling piece of 


writing Captain mare ever pro- 
duced, and it is really worthy of 
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having been written by Cooper him- 
self in his palmiest days. Higher 
praise than that we cannot possibly 
accord. 

In the course of this article we have 
several times alluded to Fennimore 
Cooper, and it will not be objectionable 
if we conclude by instituting a search- 
ing parallel between the greatest 
American and the greatest English 
sea-novelist. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that our mature opinion here 
delivered, is founded on the dest works 
only of each author. 

Cooper’s style is beyond compare 
superior to Marryat’s on the score of 
precision and accuracy of language, 
and his sentences are grave, sonorous, 
and majestic. Marryat writes in an 
off-hand, free-and-easy, conversational 
manner, which is certainly exactly 
= to the subject-matter of his 
works. Cooper’s mind was essentially 
=! Marryat’s essentially prosaic. 

ooper constructed enthralling stories, 
which held us in breathless suspense, 
and made our brows alternately pallid 
with awe and terror, or flushed with 
powerful emotion ; Marryat gleefully 
dashed off a reckless yarn, full of un- 
connected adventures and anecdotes. 
Cooper’s books, when once taken up, 
are so fascinating that we must, per- 
force, read on from beginning to end, 
panting to arrive at the thrilling de- 
nouement; Marryat’s are just gos- 
sippy volumes for odd leisure hours, 
or half-hours, to be taken up, opened 
at random, lightly read, laughed at, 
and laid carelessly down again, as the 
humour suits. Cooper’s writings are 
so subtle, that they must be studied, 
and read o’er and o’er again; Mar- 
— are merely surface reading. In 

per’s works our interest is irresist- 

ably enlisted in the fate of the ship, 
and of the leading characters, whose 
fortunes we follow with absorbing 
anxiety; in Marryat’s we don’t care 
a straw for any particular ship, hero, 
or character, they amuse us for the 
moment, and that is all. Cooper can 
make us weep with sympathy, with 
pity, with yearning love and admira- 
tion; Marryat cannot excite any tears 
but those of laughter. Cooper created 
original characters so marvellously 
true to nature that they seem living 
ings present to our corporeal vision 
—witness Tom Coffin (of the dainty 
Ariel), and honest Dick Fid, and his 
friend the noble negro, Scipio (of the 
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Red Rover) ;—Marryat never drew a 
single character worthy to be ranked 
alongside the above. Cooper (who 
was a man of sincere piety) never 
shocked us with blasphemy and im- 
moral levity of language on the part 
of his characters; Marryat too fre- 
quently did. Cooper occasionally was 
richly humourous; but Marryat un- 
doubtedly excelled him in broad comic 
fun and humour. (Neither of them 
had wit.) Cooper's works delight 
young and old, of all classes; and so 
do Marryat’s in a lesser degree; and 
yet Marryat is relished more by sea- 
men than Cooper, and we attribute 
this to the fact that seamen prefer en- 
tertaining professional anecdotes and 
mess-table gossip, in which line Mar- 
ryat was unrivalled. Cooper's writings 
abound with the noblest conceptions of 
the terrors and sublimity of the 
hoary ocean; Marryat’s rarely do 
more than hastily glance at the mar- 
vels and mysteries which Cooper de- 
lighted in expounding and exploring 
to their hidden depths. In two re- 
spects the authors are alike. Cooper’s 
heroines generally are dead failures ; 
so are Marryat’s. Cooper's early works 
are his best; so are Marryat’s. Both 
wrote worse when veterans than at the 
outset of their career of authorship. 
If we might hazard a simile, we should 
say that Cooper was a magnificent first- 
rater, moving majestically, ’mid cloud 
and storm, through the heaving bil- 
lows; Marryat, a dashing frigate, 
bounding saucily along from wave to 
wave, fiaunting, all a-taunt-o with 
tackle trim, in the morning sunbeams. 
Finally—Marryat’s works have been 
read by tens and by hundreds of thou- 
sands ; Cooper's literally by millions 
and by tens of millions, for they have 
passed through numberless editions in 
America and England, and have been 
translated into almost every civilised 
language throughout the globe. 

Such were Marryat and Cooper. If 
the former was the King of the naval 
novelists of Great Britain, Cooper was 
the Emperor of the naval novelists of 
all countries ; and there is this enor- 
mous difference between the King and 
the Emperor—the former was an esti- 
mable writer of versatile talent, and 
the latter a glorious prose-poet of the 
very loftiest genius. The gulf between 
the two is, and ever will be, impassable. 

We have done. 

W. H. 








Ws all grow garrulous as we advance 
in years, and if we have had the mis- 
fortune in our youth to have been 
robbed, or nearly murdered, to have 
fought a duel, or any other escapade 
on which to hang a tale, beyond the 
mere vague assertion that they speak 
of us as ‘ mad, shallow,” &c., we in- 
flict it on our friends, until they begin 
insensibly to wish that the highway- 
man had done for us altogether, or 
that our antagonist had lodged a kullet 
in our thorax, beyond the aid of 
surgical skill, rather than have had the 
greater barbarity of leaving us with a 
whole skin, to inflict the relation of 
our adventure on our unsuspecting 
friends when they unwittingly allude 
to a pick-pocket, or hazard a remark 
on a revolver. It is with such feelings, 
worthy of a humane man, that I in- 
tend, by publishing it, to put it beyond 
my reach to inflict this adventure any 
more on my friends and acquaintances, 
for I have remarked lately that an 
allusion to Turkey has been met with 
a hurried remark as to the weather, 
and an offer of a pipe of genuine 
Latakia, as a concealed insult which 
could not -be resented, while my in- 
dubitably following remark—* By the 
way, did you ever hear the story of 
that Amber Mouthpiece?” has been 
received with that amiable contortion 
of visage which people assume when 
politeness obliges them to conceal the 

nowledge of a fact which they have 
heard, on the average, once a week for 
the last six months, and which, 
although improved considerably on 
each relation, has not, however, been 
sufficiently idealising to render it as 
agreeable as it was the first half-dozen 
times that it was heard. 

The traveller who arrives at Con- 
stantinople out of the Black Sea, after 
he has passed through the Bosphorus, 
and left behind him the beautiful 
palaces that rise from the water's 
edye, first sees Tophani, and above it 
Pera, or the Christian quarter of Con- 
stantinople, and beyond it Galata, a 
species of Turko-Christian quarter—in 
the time of the Greek Emperors a 
colony of Genoese merchants—beyond 
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it, and separated by the arm of the sea 
called the Golden Horn, is Stamboul, 
or Constantinople proper, a long strip 
of land, bounded on one side by the 
Golden Horn, and on the other by the 
Sea of Marmora. At the extreme end 
of the promontory of Stamboul is the 
celebrated palace of the Seraglio, with 
its gardens, shaded with tall black 
cypress trees, and its once famed secret 
portal, for which all who have read 
**Don Juan” must feel an interest. 
Close to the palace is the Mosque of St. 
Sophia, and beyond it, stretching along 
the ridge of the hill, are the line of 
mosques, with their tall white mina- 
rets, which make Stamboul the most 
picturesque and beautiful city in the 
world. A few days after my arrival 
there, I was seated at breakfast in the 
hotel with a fellow-traveller whom I 
had“ picked up” on the Danube; we 
had gotover the vague impression which 
travellers have on entering a strange 
country, that our fare would be kibobs, 
or lamb stewed in assafcetida, or other 
Turkish dishes, and had breakfasted 
off tea, coffee, ham, fried eggs, toast, 
and European fare, all excellent; for 
Constantinople is admirably supplied, 
with the exception of the butter, 
brought from the interior in cow- 
skins, which, after sweltering for a 
week in the sun, do not improve its 
flavour. 

Since our arrival we had suffered 
ourselves to be led about captive by a 
most villanous-looking guide named 
Dhemetri, and had, under hiscare, paid 
at least four times the proper price for 
every article we purchased, from coffee 
and sweetmeats, up to ottar of rose; 
but we resolved no longer to groan 
under his despotic power, but, with 
the help of a dictionary, to try and go 
about alone, and, for this purpose, put 
on, for the first time, red fez caps, in- 
tending, if possible, to pass for true 
believers—a piece of diplomacy which, 
like most others, turned out exactly 
opposite to what we had intended. It 
was in vainthat Dhemetri, who did not 
at all approve of losing such profitable 
customers, warned us of our danger: 
we laughed at his fears, and started, 
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our knowledge of the Turkish language 
being nearly comprised in ‘‘ Mashallah,” 
and the cardinal numbers up to twenty, 
for the purpose of making purchases. 
Our way led through a Turkish burial- 
ground, and beyond it we stopped for 
a few moments to enjoy the prospect 
from the top of the Genoese Tower of 
Galata, and ‘smoke a Narguilly, and 
drink a cup of Turkish coffee. 

The view from the Tower of Galata 
is one of the finest in Constantinople. 
At our feet lay the old Genoese 
quarter, surrounded by a _ wall, 
strengthened by towers ; beyond it the 
Golden Horn, with the Turkish fleet 
riding at anchor close to the quay; at 
the other side Stamboul, rising in 
terraces of wooden houses from the 
water’s edge, and crowned with 
mosques and minarets, ending with 
the palace and gardens of the Seraglio, 
and to our left, at the opposite side of 
“ the Bosphorus, the burial-ground of 
Scutari, covered for miles with dark, 
melancholy cypresses ; beyond all, the 
azure Seaof Marmora, with the Islands 
of the Princes glittering like jewels 
in its bosom. Smoking the Narguilly 
is an accomplishment more necessary 
than agreeable; its utility is chiefly 
to astonish one’s friends who have not 
been to the East, its pleasure is 
lessened by the fit of coughing which 
inevitably ensues from the fact of 
smoke being inhaled into the lungs. 
We were each furnished with one, and 
commenced smoking with the air of 
people who were thoroughly accus- 
tomed to it. We arranged our tubes, 
which were about ten yards long, in 
the most orthodox fashion, but it was 
all bubble, bubble \through the water 
which cooled the smoke, and, although 
we assumed expressions of the most 
extreme content and pleasure, I 
could see that the Turkish attendant 
knew that we were novices. He 
tried to explain to us in Turkish, 
but he might as well have spoken 
Chinese for ali we understood. 
We bowed, and answered, “ Allah 
Kerim”—“God is great”—part of 
our small stock of Turkish, and having 
finished our coffee, paid a piastre-and- 
a-half, or three pence, and parted, 
mutually satisfied. 

Our way down to the bridge lay 
through a steep, narrow street, villan- 
ously paved, like all the streets 
in Constantinople: it required the 
greatest care to get along in safety. 
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On one side we got a shove from a 
barelegged porter, with a load about 
the size of a feather-bed on his back ; 
on the other we were jammed against 
the wall by a string of donkeys, with 
panniers laden with bricks and stones; 
in trying to escape, we ran against a 
sweetmeat-seller’s stall, or trod on one 
of the dogs ; but at length we reached 
the bridge in safety, and after treading 
equally dirty, narrow and ill-paved 
streets, found ourselves in the Bazaar. 
This is one of the few things in the 
interior of Constantinople which does 
not disappoint the traveller. The 
Arms Bazaar, lofty, and surrounded 
by weapons of every age and descrip- 
tion, is almost as fine as the pictures 
of it, and the grave bearded Osmaniis, 
who chiefly deal in arms, are infinitely 
beyond the skill of any painter to do 
justice to. 

We stop to examine some silver- 
mounted yatagans. He makesagraceful 
motion to us to get upand seat ourselves 
on the little platform on which he sits 
smoking, which is covered with a 
rich carpet, while he hands down the 
weapon which we point out to him. 
We ask the price. Six hundred 
piastres—about one half what it is 
worth. We offer three hundred, 
about the real value—by holding up 
three fingers ; but to-day he is rich, 
and will not abate a shilling; so, with 
bows on both sides, we retire, and he 
resumes his smoking with the same 
grave, courteous manner, as unlike a 
shopkeeper in all things as it is possible 
to conceive. 

The difficulty in dealing with @ 
Turk passes comprehension, as the 
value he sets on an article has nothing 
in the least to say to the market price, 
but solely to the state of his own 
finances: if he is rich he sets an exor- 
bitant price upon it; ifhe wants money 
he will sell it for a quarter the sum ; 
but as to buying and selling in a com- 
mercial point of view, he has not the 
least idea. Not so the Greeks. 

‘¢ Sir, will you buy some nice ottar 
of rose, very cheap ?” we hear in good 
English from a small, cleanly-shaved, 
cunping-looking rascal—for the rascals 
invariably speak English. He is the 
very counterpart of the Turk—merry, 
cunning, and rougish, he seems re- 
moved from every very deep feeling, 
and as incapable of a animous as 
of a villainous action. We pass on, 
having been forewarned not to buy 
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anything from a Greck who speaks 
English, and pass out at the far-end of 
the Bazaar. 

Ihad for some time been looking 
out for an amber mouthpiece for my 
chibouque, and as we now came by 
chance on a street altogether inha- 
bited by manufacturers of amber, I 
determined to purchase one. After 
bargaining in vain for about an hour 
at various shops, I was about to give 
up in despair, as most of the sellers 
were Turks, when I came to one man 
who seemed more reasonable in his 
demands. His appearance did not 
strike me much at the time, so intent 
was I on my purchase, but long after 
it became impressed on my mind with 
a vividness which I could never shake 
off. It was one of those faces in which 
intensity of purpose is the ruling im- 
pression, which conquers the se- 
condary parts of good or bad. He 
was an Armenian, and wore a long 
black serge dress, such as Shylock is 
represented in. His face was long and 
sallow, with a large, hooked nose, 
small, deep-set, piercing black eyes, 
and jet black hair falling over his nar- 
row forehead. Had I been as good a 
physiognomist then as experience 
since has made me, I would have left 
the shop had he offered me the mouth- 
piece for half its value. AsI stood 
bargaining, two or three Jews came 
up, one of whom spoke a little French; 
he commenced acting interpreter, and 
we were so busy as to forget our in- 
structions, never to have anything to 
say to any person who spoke English 
or French, but Greeks or Jews more 
especially. After a long time I con- 
cluded a bargain for one mouthpiece, 
which struck me as being very cheap,— 
the price was about a pound sterling, 
being a hundred piastres. I paid him 
in a hundred piastre note which I had 
received the day before from the Eng- 
lish banker, and went further down 
the street to purchase a cherry-wood 
tube for it. We delayed at least half 
an hour, and I felt afterwards, when it 
was too late, that the Jew who still 
accompanied us, delayed us on pur- 


e. 

Suddenly, as we stood in the street, 
we were surrounded by a crowd with 
the Armenian at their head, who held 
a bank note in his hand, while he 
pointed me out to the multitude. He 
rushed up, his countenance distorted 
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as if with passion, and held it before 
me. 

“ It is a forged note you have given 
him,” said the Jew, ‘and if you do 
not change it he will put you ia prison 
as a forger.” 

I was thunderstruck. The crowd, 
who look upon a passer of false money 
with greater hatred than any other 
criminal, increased every moment, 
and I could see savage faces of every 
shade and description looking on me 
with lowering eyes. I took the note 
out of his hand, and in an instant 
perceived that it was not the one I 
had given him, as all of mine which I 
had received the day before from the 
English banker had four stamps upon 
them in token of four quarters in- 
terest being paid on them by the Go- 
vernment, while this one had five. I 
could also see that it was evidently a 
forged note which he had changed for 
my one. I desired the Jew to tell 
him so, which he did, advising me at 
the same time to give him a good one 
for it,as I would otherwise certainly 
be taken up as an utterer of false notes, 
besides the greater danger of being 
murdered by the mob, who every 
moment looked more threatening. I 
tuld him to tell the Armenian to come 
with me tothe British Consulate or Em- 
bassy, and that I would abide by their 
decision, but he refused to do so, and 
as I persisted in refusing to change, 
he began to harangue the crowd, who 
now pressed on us from all sides, and 
denounced me, I could see, in the 
most violent language. As I was 
on my way the Armenian laid his 
hand upon my shoulder to detain me. 
I shook him off with so menacing a 
look that for an instant he was cowed, 
and the crowd fell back a few paces: 
when I looked round for the Jew who 
had acted as interpreter, he was gone. 

I now saw clearly the snare 1 had 
been led into: the Jew, who was an ac- 
complice, and had played his part in the 
game, now left me, perfectly unable to 
make myself understood, or to offer 
any explanation. I strode on, the 
crowd made way for me, and then, 
headed by the Armenian, followed in 
a body, hooting and yelling, while he 
continued to denounce me. My Ger- 
man friend kept with me, but they 
took little notice of him. The Arme- 
nian again advanced with threatening 
gestures before me; but now] was 
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thoroughly enraged, and raised my 
stick to strike him, when he fell back, 
and they followed me at a little fur- 
ther distance, but still hooting and 
yelling like demons. 

I have often, in the course of my 
life, been in scenes of danger and hor- 
ror, but never can I recollect any 
thing to equal this. A stranger, 
unable to speak a word of the lan- 
guage, utterly ignorant of the place 
and its customs, to find myself sud- 
denly in the position of a criminal, 
and of a class that excites in the 
breasts of the Turks the greatest 
loathing and abhorrence; followed and 
pressed on by a vile rabble, who exe- 
crated me in every tone of voice— 
men, women, and children, all united 
with the same object; dreading that 
I would get further and further into 
the bad part of the town, when I would 
perhaps be torn to pieces by the mob, 
for I could not see a soldier or any 
one whose protection I could claim. 
It was a prospect of undivided horror 
and misery, worse than which I can 
scarcely believe it possible to endure, 
unless it were that of ove on the verge 
of public execution, judged guilty 
of some base crime. I would have 
given all that I was, or ever hoped to 
be, possessed of, for escape, but none 
was open to me. 

How long this lasted I know not; 
it seemed ages; I felt as thoughI had 
lived years since the morning. I was 
hunted in this manner up one street, 
down another, the crowd before me 
taking up the cry and then joining in, 
until I felt like some mad animal, and 
would have wreaked my fury on them 
had I only had weapons: I could feel 
myself foaming with rage. At length 
a lucky turn brought me to the bridge 
leading to Pera, and I saw a chance 
of escape. At all events, there was a 
guard of Kawasses there, and I would 
be safe from the violence of the crowd. 
The Armenian who, up to this, had 
sought to gain his paryees by terror, 
now got alarmed lest I should escape 
him if I got into the Christian quar- 
ter of the town, and delivered me up 
to the Kawasses as an utterer of forged 
money. ‘There were a few respectable 
people about the bridge, and one of 
them, who seemed a European and 
spoke French, undertook to interpret 
forme. My story made some im- 
pression on the guard: they were 
good-humoured, sleepy-looking fellows. 
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The magic term, “ Inglese!” I could 
see had some effect; but I learned 
from the person who interpreted for 
me, the real cause of my disaster— 
‘*Why did you wear that infernal 
Turkish cap? They donot believe that 
you arean Englishman; they think 
that you are a Hungarian, or Sclavo- 
nian, or one of some nation whose 
government will not protect him, If 
they were certain you were English 
they would not dare to molest you.” 

However, the Kawasses seemed in- 
clined to believe me, and had all but 
agreed to let me go with the Armenian 
to the British Consulate, one of them 
going with us, which was the proper 
course for them to have pursued, when 
another Kawass of a different stamp 
made his appearance. I now was 
watching the expression of their coun- 
tenances so intensely that I could read 
pretty plainly what was passing. He 
was a cunning-looking fellow, much 
more knowing than the others. He 
quickly changed the aspect of the 
matter; I could almost understand 
what he said, although I did not know 
a word of Turkish. As he took the 
mouthpiece from me and the note from 
the Armenian, he said, ‘* This will not 
do, you must go before the Pasha.” 
There was no help for it; I begged of 
my German friend to go as quickly as 
possible to the British Consulate, and 
try and have me released. He was 
let go, and the person who had inter- 
preted for me shook me by the hand 
io a melancholy manner. Bad as the 
case was, I could uot help smiling, it 
was done so much with the air of one 
who wishes another farewell on the 
scaffold, for whom there is no chance 
of a reprieve—‘“ Good bye, my poor 
fellow, I wish you were safely ont of 
is.” 
The crowd moved off, and I found 
myself alone with the Armenian and 
the Kawass, who had the possession of 
the amber mouthpiece and the forged 
note. He made me a sign to follow 
him. Iwas in hopes that they would 
have kept me at the guard-house at 
the bridge, but such was not his ob- 
ject. It was now getting dusk, and 
he led me on throngh all the worst 
streets, until at length I was totally 
bewildered. I tried to make signs, but 
he shook his head, At length we 
stopped before a cook-shop, on the 
counter of which was seated, cross- 
legged like a tailor, a grim-looking old 
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Tark without his turban. His shaved 
head gave him a most ridiculous ap- 
pearance, so that I, with difficulty, re- 
frained from laughing, but to judge 
from their faces it was no laughing 
matter. The Armenian told his story. 

The bald-headed old Turk turned 
towards me, I could feel in his eye, “I 
pause for a reply” — 

** Inglese!” was all I could ejaculate 
— ““Inglese!” He looked at me 
sternly, as though I was trifling with 
him, and as though he would have ap- 
plied the bastinado with great plea- 
sure, had it been in his power. He was 
the very picture of an old-fashioned 
wagistrate at a petty sessions, where 
he has it all his own way. 

““Inglese!” I uttered. 

The old Turk said something in a 
pompous stern voice, I could feel not 
in my favour. 

All the Kawasses round murmured 
faint applause. He waved his hand 
solemnly, and again I was led on 
through the narrow filthy streets. 
Since I had been freed from the crowd 
at the bridge, up to this the affair had 
worn such an absurd aspect that I did 
not mind it much, and was buoyed up 
with the hopes of release from the Con- 
sulate ; but now it began to grow dark, 
and I felt that shortly at ‘sunset the 
gates would be closed, and all hopes of 
release cut off, as they could not get 
into Stamboul on any pretence after 
that. I now began for the first time 
to feel alarmed at my situation. I 
was in the lions’ den, and they might, if 
they chose, cast me into prison, from 
which I might never come out alive; 
for, as far as I had learned, the Turkish 
prisons yet were almost in as bad a 
state as they were when described in 
“Anastatius.” The dread of being put in 
there, amid the sweepings of the crime 
and ruffianism of Constantinople, filled 
my mind with horrible images. I 
faucied the Bagnio, with the plague 
raging in it as described so vividly, or 
I thought of being thrust into some 
horrible close room, filled with low 
criminals for the vight, when I might 
perhaps be murdered before assistance 
could reach me. 

The Kawass stopped and began to 
talk with the Armenian; he then 
beckoned to me, slapped his pocket, 
smiled, held out his hand and laughed. 
I could see, without the aid of an in- 
terpreter, that he wanted money to let 
me free. “The only money I had was 
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about five piastres, a gold piece of 
fifty, or about half-a-sovereign value. 
Spite of my dread of the prison, I felt 
ashamed at having to stoop to bribe 
the fellow, so I put a bold face on the 
matter and refused. He now turned 
round angrily, and muttering to him- 
self, ordered me to follow. We went 
on through streets that seemed getting 
narrower and more filthy, and every 
step brought us further into the more 
remote aud dangerous quarter of the 
town. I was thoroughly in his power, 
and I felt that he might either imprison 
or murder me as it suited his conve- 
nience. So, after some reflection, I de- 
termined to give him the fifty piastres 
as a bribe, and next day to bring the 
matter before the British Embassy and, 
if possible, have him, the Armenians, 
and the Jews punished. I held out the 
fifty piastre-piece. He took it, gave 
me the forged note, and the Armenian 
the amber mouthpiece, and I was 
free. 

No one who has not been a prisoner, 
charged with a serious crime, can con- 
ceive the delight of being once more a 
free man. My situation had been a 
much more serious one than those of 
the melodramatic individuals who, on 
being imprisoned, find instantaneously 
a trap-door ready for them to open, 
and if that is still not enough, a second 
one in the next chamber, and then a 
rope ladder, if it is more convenient 
for them to get out in that way, so that 
finally we cease to wonder at their 
escapes, and are only surprised that 
any one should be at the trouble of 
taking them prisoners, There are no 
trap-doors in Constantinople, and I 
felt that if E once got in I would have 
but little chance in getting out in any 
such agreeable or romantic manner. 

I was for the moment forgetful of 
the time, of the streets, and everything 
else, but the consciousness of liberty; 
and it was not until I had left the 
Kawass and Armenian far out of 
sight—for I dreaded lest the former 
might change his purpose and try to 
get more money out of me—that I be- 
gan to feel that only half the danger 
was over. I was alone ina most law- 
less town, the night was now set in, no 
lamps, the gates shut, and all egress 
by law prohibited, and I knew nota 
word of the language, and had only 
five piastres, or tenpence, and a forged 
bank-note in my pocket. 

Where I went, or how many narrow 
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streets I treaded, I have not the least 
idea. I felt as if I were in a maze, 
for every street was like the other, and 
there was no landmark. I was afraid 
to give myself up to the guard lest I 
might meet some who had cognisance 
of the affair of the morning, and I 
should be again a prisoner; and I 
could not ask my way. I wandered 
about until I became weary and sick 
at heart, and almost careless of my 
fate; from mere fatigue I began to lose 
all anxiety, and the calm settled 
feeling took possession of me that I 
should never escape out of it alive. 
Dreadful murders were of almost 
nightly occurrence ; and I had heard of 
one or two since I had arrived at Con- 
stantinople, and I saw nothing to pre- 
vent the like taking place. I was un- 
armed and had a valuable watch and 
chain. For the first time death, with 
a calm firm aspect, stared me in the 
face. 

Death, in the abstract, has but little 
terror, for when it is inevitable we see 
the weakest and most timid meet it 
without shrinking ; but it is the man- 
ner which appals us. As it seemed to 
me now to be inevitable, I felt all 
terror for my situation disappear. I 
resolved to meet it like a man, and 
grasped my stick more firmly, deter- 
mined to make the catastrophe less 
painful by having a fight for my life. 
I had up to this avoided looking like a 
lost person: now I watched for any 
Turks or Greeks whose countenances 
gave me any hope of goodness, and 
asked them the way in French, Ger- 
man, and as much Italian as I could 
mouster ; but it was useless, they all 
shook their heads. At length a Greek 
passed me, whose dress was more re- 
spectable than that of most of the 
others whom I had asked. I tried 
him in the same languages, but he 
could not understand me. He seemed 
more anxious to assist me than the 
others, and if I had had my wits suf- 
ficiently about me to try a few words 
of ancient Greek, I might have suc- 
ceeded; but as it was, the only way 
that struck me of trying to tell him 
what I wanted was by naming the 
European part of the town. 

“Inglese—Pera !” and I pointed as 
near as I could judge where it lay. 

He understood me, and beckoned 
me to follow him. After walking for 
some time he came to a house where 
he was joined by two othermen. The 


thought of treachery instantly struck 
me. I was one to three. I let them 
walk before me, my mind now again 
in the most painful state of uncertainty, 
until, after walking for about twenty 
minutes we stopped before one of the 
gates of the town. He spoke to the 
man, and made me a sign to give him 
something to open the gate. Two 
piastres were all that I could offer; 
fortunately it was enough. The gate 
opened, and I found myself near the 
bridge. I thanked my conductor as 
well as I could by signs, and, as the 
bridge could not be passed at that 
hour, took a caique, for which I paid 
the boatman two more piastres, so 
that I had now only one more left, and 
I had still to pass through Galata 
before I reached home. The gate at 
Galata, which is not so strictly kept 
shut as at Stamboul, was open for 
some other people, and a piastre got 
me through without any difficulty. I 
tried to retrace my steps of the morn- 
ing, but again lost my way ; however, 
by good luck, I met a Frenchman, who 
directed me to the gate near the 
Tower, where we had taken our coffeé 
and smoked the Narguillies in the 
morning. It was shut, and my entire 
wealth was a forged note for one 
hundred piastres, as I had paid away 
my last one at the other gate. 
roused the man, put my hand in my 
pocket as if I were taking money out; 
he opened it and held his hand out 
for it, and I bolted as fast as I could 
run. 

I felt a load taken off my mind. 
Iwas safe. As I ran over the 
events of the day, for the first time I 
felt thoroughly conscious of the 
dangers I had passed through, and the 
excitement, which had supported me 
up to thie, gave way; I felt for the 
moment weak, my knees trembling, 
and heart beating loudly; I leant for 
support against one of the tombstones 
of the Turkish burial ground, and 
shuddered as I strained my eyes 
towards Stamboul ; all that had looked 
so heavenly and beautiful in the 
morning, now filled my mind with 
loathing and disgust. In a few 
moments I recovered myself, and 
made the best of my way to the 
hotel. My German friend was de- 
lighted to see me safe. 

“T never thought I should see you 
alive again. I have been to the British 
Consulate, but it was too late for them 
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to be able to release you, as the gates 
had closed. You had better go there 
now, while dinner is getting ready, as 
7 are in great alarm about you.” 

went to the house of M——, 
then acting for the Consul-Ge- 
neral, who was absert, and was re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness. I 
learned from them, with even greater 
certainty than I had thought myself, 
of the danger of my situation after 
I had been released by the Kawass. 
They seemed to look on my escape as 
next to a miracle, and I heard stories 
of murders that made my blood ran 
cold, and of people who had been 
attacked and robbed even in the Chris- 
tian quarter of Pera, which is by far 
the safest. I found, however, that 
had I been brought before the Pasha, 
I would most likely have been sent 
across to the Consulate by him to have 
the matter tried there, but as the in- 
tention of the Kawass had been to ex- 
tort money, there would have been 
very little likelihood of my ever being 
brought before the Pasha, but rather 
of being put into some lock-up place 
with all the sweepings of Constanti- 
nople, until I had paid for my de- 
liverance. 

I returned to the hotel after we had 
made arrangements for having the 
whole affair brought before the Turkish 
authorities on the morrow, backed by 
the entire force of the British Em- 
bassy and Consulate. 

The most gorgeous palace, or the 
richest feast, could not give me again 
feelings of pleasure such as those 
which I felt when I sat down to dinner 
at the hotel. The excitement had 
taken away my appetite, although I 
had eaten nothing since the morning, 
but the sensation of being again free 
and safe, was greater than anything I 
had ever felt, or perhaps shall ever 
again feel. 
* * * 

The Court, where all crimes and 
offences are tried is in Stamboul; the 
judge is the Pasha, the Minister of 
Police, and he has for his advisers the 
Muftis and the Mollahs, who still, I 
believe, combine law and religion, and 
the Ulemas, or professors, and other 
learned doctors of the law. 

We entered through a lofty gate 
into a quadrangle. At the end of it 
was a large painted wooden building, 
in which justice was dispensed. The 
entrance and broad flight of stairs, 
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at the bottom of which were hundreds 
of pairs of slippers, taken off before 
entering the presence of the Pasha, 
were shaded by an Arabesque-looking 
portico. 

The large hall at the top of the 
steps was crowded with men and wo- 
men. Kawasses lounged about, and 
sellers of lemonade and sherbet dis- 
posed of their beverage at half a 
piastre a glass. The women sat in 
groups by themselves, their faces, as 
usual, except the eyes, covered with 
the yasmac; and in quiet corners 
might be seen, here and there, men 
with their carpets spread, performing 
their devotions, and salaaming and 
rubbing their foreheads to the ground, 
perfectly unconscious of the crowd 
around them. Before the doors of the 
rooms leading off the hall were large 
curtains, some of them half rolled up, 
others hanging down, which the people 
pushed aside as they entered or went 
out. The whole thing was so like a 
theatre that I felt as though some 
drama was about to be performed, in 
which I was to bear a principal part. 
I was introduced to the Pasha by 
M——, one of the Dragomans of the 
British Embassy, who accompanied 
me, and was to conduct my case. After 
the statement which [ had drawn up 
had been translated into Turkish by 
the Dragoman, and written out by one 
of the scribes, it was submitted to the 
Pasha, who asked me if I could identify 
the Armenian, and ordered a couple of 
Kawasses to go with me and take him 
prisoner. The Kawass of the Drago- 
man also accompanied us, and we 
started so attended in search of the 
Armenian. We soon found the street : 
the Armenian was seated in his shop, 
near the door. There was on his 
countenance an expression of con- 
tented knavery: he was probably 
thinking of the huadred piastres which 
he had got for the mouthpiece, which 
was again in his window. He looked 
up, and his eyes fell upon me attended 
by the three Kawasses. The game 
was now changed; I was no longer the 
ignorant, helpless stranger totally at 
his mercy, but an Englishman, armed 
with the full powers of the law, and 
backed by the most powerful Govern- 
ment in the world. 

His cheeks became livid; his jaw 
fell; the whole man in an instant 
changed, and seemed to collapse with 
terror, like a dead body after it has 
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ceased to be moved with galvanism. I 
pointed him out, and showed the 
mouthpiece, which was taken by one 
of the Kawasses, and in a few moments 
his shop was shut and locked, himself 
a prisoner, and the crowd, who now 
witnessed it, slunk away in terror, 
seemingly afraid lest I should recog- 
nise in them the individuals who had 
hunted and almost torn me in pieces 
the day before. 

When we came again before the 
Pasha, he directed us to attend on the 
morrow, when the Kawass, whom the 
Armenian was compelled to produce, 
— the Jews, would be brought before 

im. 

The next day, as we entered the 
hall at the appointed hour, I saw the 
Armenian guarded by Kawasses. He 
was loud in his appeals for mercy, and, 
I learned, offered now to give me up 
the amber mouthpiece if I would not 
proceed against him; but, although 
such a course would have saved me 
much trouble, I determined, for the 
sake of other travellers, to make an 
example ofhim. His countenance now 
struck me most forcibly; it had some- 
thing revolting in it; his long yellow 
fangs gave him the look of some un- 
clean beast, and his breath was so foul 
and horrible that I could not bear to 
stand near him. 

The Pasha was seated on a raised 
part of the divan: we saluted him in 
the Tarkish manner, to which he an- 
swered gracefully, and pointed to us 
to seat ourselves on the divan close to 
him. In a few moments, three splen- 
didly-mounted chibonques, with large 
amber mouthpieces, were brought in 
and handed to us, and small cups of 
thick, black coffee of the most delicious 
flavour. We smoked and drank our 
coffee, and when the case before him 
was dismissed, the Armenian, the 
Jews, and the Kawass were produced. 

I could scarcely help laughing at the 
chapfallen appearance of the latter as 
he looked at me in an appealing man- 
ner. It was indeed a great change 
from the last time that we had met, 
when he was leading me a prisoner 
through the streets of Constantinople. 
I was very much pleased at one thing, 
which was that the Armenian never 
now for an instant pretended to think 
that I had given him the forged note. 
He now declared that the English 
gentleman had given a good note, but 
that it had passed through the hands 
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of the Jew before reaching his, who 
had changed it for the forged one. To 
this the Jew swore by every book in 
the Old Testament that he had seen the 
English gentleman, for whom he had 
interpreted, take a good note out of his 
pocket-book, which he could swear had 
been a good note, and which he handed 
to the Armenian, and which the Arme- 
nian had ehanged for a forged one 
when they all left the shop. It was 
most amusing to watch the two rogues, 
each now trying to iuculpate the other, 
while they both joined in exonerating 
me from any share in it. After the 
Pasha had heard the case, he sent it in 
for the Muftis and Mollahs to hear 
and give an opinion on. We went 
into the other room to hear it, having 
laid down our pipes and saluted the 
Pasha. 

The head Mafti was a fat old fellow, 
dressed in a black robe and a huge 
white turban. Before he had heard a 
word he proposed to the Dragoman 
that we should compromise it, each 
bearing half the loss. To this the 
Dragoman replied that the honour of 
England was bound up in it, and that 
the entire English nation, down to the 
crossing-sweepers, would be filled with 
rage and revenge if a distinguished 
English Effendi, of high birth, and dis- 
tantly related to the Royal family, 
was to be treated in this outrageous 
manner; and that a fleet appearing 
before Constantinople was one of the 
lightest events which might be sup- 
posed to follow from such a course of 
proceeding. 

The Mufti seemed to be moved by 
these considerations, and looked wisely 
round, benevolently at us and sternly 
at the prisoners, and ordered them to 
state their case. The other Mollabs 
and Muftis put on wise faces and 
prepared to discuss the matter tho- 
roughly, except one, who spread 
his carpet in the corner and com- 
menced saying his prayers, which 
lasted the entire time that we were in 
the room. 

The Armenian and the Jews now 
stated their case again, and once or 
twice almost came to blows in trving 
to inculpate each other. The Kawass 
had nothing to say, and threw himself 
on the mercy of the Court. Atlength, 
after a great deal of discussion, in 
which the chief Mufti again proposed 
that we should compromise it, which 

Dragoman again as firmly refused, 
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the three chief Mollahs and the chief 
Mufti laid their heads together, and 
the prisoners were removed. After 
they had thought over it for a long 
time, one of them went in to report 
their decision to the Pasha, and we 
were again summoned into the Pasha’s 
room. We seated ourselves in the 
same places, and again pipes and coffee 
were brought, and the Pasha proceeded 
to give sentence. 

As far as I could learn, he said that 
the English gentleman, who had been 
always perfectly innocent, and had 
never had the bad note in his posses- 
sion, had been most disgracefully 
treated, especially by the Kawass, 
who ought to have taken him under 
his protection and brought him to the 
British Consulate, for which offence 
the Kawass was sentenced to be dis- 
missed from his office and imprisoned 
and further punished, after having 
first given back the gold piece of fifty 
piastres which the English gentleman 
had been obliged to give him to re- 
cover his liberty; and the Pasha 
further ordered that-the identical gold 
piece, and no other, should be returned, 
and for this purpose the Kawass was 
marched off betweenafile of other Ka- 
wasses to recover the identical piece, 
which had by this time perhaps been 
through half Constantinople. I got it 
before I left the Court, and to all ap- 
pearance it was the identical one 
which I had given him. 

The sentence to the others was, that 
the Armenian and the Jew should 
bear the loss of the hundred piastres 
between them, and that the amber 
mouthpiece should be returned to me, 
for that it was perfectly plain that 
they were all rogues, and that one or 
other of them had changed my good 
note for the forged one; in addition to 
this they were to be imprisoned and 
fined. 

After this comprehensive and salu- 
tary sentence had been passed, I re- 
ceived the amber mouthpiece and the 
gold piece of fifty piastres, and with 
another salutation we took our leave 
of the Pasha. The guards outside 
made low obeisances to us as we passed 
through them, as men with whom it 
was no joke to trifle, and who rose in 
estimation proportionately as they were 
feared. In the court-yard we were 
surrounded by about a hundred rela- 
tions of the Jews, including their 
wives, children, grandfathers, and 
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grandmothers, who all besought us to 
try andrelease them. [I felt, certainly, 
rather sorry for the Jews, as although 
one of them, the interpreter, was 
evidently a partner with the Arme- 
nian in the trick, yet, against the 
others, there did not seem any strong 
grounds for condemnation; but there 
was no help for it. I begged of the 
Dragoman, if he had an opportunity, 
to speak to the Pasha about them, 
and I believe they were only im- 
prisoned for a short time. I also 
learned that this trick had been played 
with great success on one or two 
foreigners not long before, who had 
given a good note for the bad one, 
aud who had not moral courage to 
brave the consequences as I had done. 
I quite put a stop to the thing for the 
time, and once or twice was amused 
by hearing myself described as the 
lion of the adventure, in glowing 
terms, by strangers, who did not know 
that they were detailing it to the 
principal actor in it. 

Such is the strange current of adven- 
titious circumstances over which we 
have no control—which make us one 
day their slave, another their lord, and 
change usin aninstantfrom a prince to a 
pick-pocket, or a pick-pocket to a 
prince. Not a month after this ad- 
venture, by a string of equally insig- 
nificant events, I found myself, under 
the mistaken character of a celebrated 
English Prince, followed by an ap- 
plauding and a delighted crowd, who 
marked and noted down every move- 
ment and action I made, and perhaps 
held me up to their children, as they 
held them up to look at me, as a pat- 
tern of everything grand and noble. 
This more agreeable and more amusing 
adventure happened equally from cir- 
cumstances over which I had no con- 
trol, and yielded much amusement 
for the time, while they both gave me 
a lesson which I shall long remember: 
never to judge hastily of another in 
how high or how low a condition he 
may be placed by chance, and never 
myself to be elated by good, or de- 
pressed by bad circumstances, but to 
bear them all with the same equani- 
mity and good temper. And now my 
chibouque is empty, and the last puff of 
my Latakia has faded into air, and if 
this shou!d entertain any of my readers, 
I will hope, some future day, to smoke 
another pipe of Latakia with them 
through the amber mouthpiece. 
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* * * ~ 


So slow to wake !—so slowly—silently ! 

To wake, as if the wafture of a hand 

Would pass me back to sleep !—How slowly, too, 
Come trickling back the streams of consciousness 
Upon my brain !— 


Where am I? There was war— 
And now such stillness on the dusky field !— 
And it was day—but this must be my sight— 
Dim—dim.—And—oh, such pain! What? nota stir? 
Stretched here to die ?—Great God! what rage of thirst 
Racks me!—A drop of water, for my life!— 
Oh rage and madness! I must—mus¢ be free, 
And wrench my body from the horrible clutch 
Of this all-grasping earth that holds me down!— 
Peace—folly. Allis over. Here I lie, 
Wretch that I am! and yield myself to God. 
* * * * 


Forms pass athwart the dusk—a shadowy rush— 
Vanished. And—hark! the sullen roar of drums.— 
Far off the battle rolls—rolls farther still— 
A faint hurrah—again—the day is ours! 
Ours, did I say? Alas! my day is done. 
Others will have their sunrise, and their noon, 
But morning’s light shall dawn no more for me. 
—Ha! ’twas a groan beside me. What? alive? 
Come, soldier, help me up. He’s silent now. 
That was his soul that rushed upon his breath. 
I feel ’twas his last sigh he rendered up, 
Though he’s beyond my view. Faint—faint again !— 
One star looks down upon mine upward eye, 
Which can no more refuse to glass its light, 
Than can a lake the moon’s. One star,—high—high— 
Terribly high:—yet near ;—and emptiness 
Open between. Such awful silence, too! 
Silence upon the white lips of the night, 
Which seems to hold her breath, and draw herself 
Shuddering away from this accursed field !— 
And yet she holds me here ! 

. s 7 * 
Silence—I feel the trampled grass astir— 
Daring to rustle, in the dark. Some blades 
Steal up again, like lance-points, near my head,— 
But will not thrust me through. That were to waste 
Their stabs. I shall enrich their roots.— 


But, hark! 
The muffled thunder of a thousand drums ! 
The pealing of a thousand organ-stops ! 
Bells from the steeples of a thousand churches ! 
Oh, God! the blood bursts through my brain— 
* * 


From sleep 
Once more! —The drams pass muffled unto graves. 
The organ-anthems die among the arches— 
The bells that battled with the thunder, far 
Up ‘midst the minster-roofs, have rocked themselves 
Into an echo. The last wave of sound 
Has broken on the shore of silence. Here 












After the Battle. 


Lie I alone—alone, on this wide world. 
* * * * * 


Drops on my brow—the dews of evening drip 

Into the dews of death ; and, bead by bead, 

Roll from my icy temples, nor have rest 

Till down the tangle of my twisted hair 

They rush, to meet the bloodier dews, which start 
Up from the ground, and mingling, cry to God 
Against the nameless horrors of this day. 

+ * * * * 
Was that a hurtling, as of wings? —Perchance 

The Angel of the Covenant,—come down 

To claim the souls that from their bodily forms 
Oozed into nothingness this hour.—Again ? 

Oh, death !—my sword! where is my sword ?—to be 
Torn out of life by beak and claw—my sword !— 
Tis here—beside me—laced about my wrist,— 
Shimmering and rusting underneath the stars. 
What? Cannot wield it ?—Well—God’s will be done. 
And—with funereal pinion looming low, 

See, he sails off. There’s feasting far aud wide. 

My horse—ha! where is he? I'll fight for him 
Against a host of wings. Ah, here he lies— 
Stark—cold—long dead—his noble nostril dabbed 
And dark with gore—his eye a polished shield 
Against the shafts of light,—which was a door 
Through which the broad sun bounded—a blank stare 
Against the stare of the whole universe: 

His loins pegirthed and saddled for the fight, 

As if it needed but his master’s word 

To have him up again. Brave steed! farewell. 

Thy rider envies thee, as thou liest there, 

Painless and cold. No more the trumpet’s call 
Erects thy nervous ear, or arches up 

The glories of thy neck. Yes! we have done 

With chase, and charge, from henceforth evermore.— 
Oh, the farewells that follow upon thine ! 

A cruel, cruel thrust!—but that’s enough— 

The cause is now between my soul and God. 

Oh, mother—mother mine, farewell—farewell ! 
Where are ye all, poor, pallid sisters, now ? 

She who was more to me than all of these, 

If she could know—farewell, my first, last love! 
Doomed to the blight of our sole hopes below, 

We'll meet again. Thy soldier dies as true 

As he’d have lived—she’ll not doubt this, though I 
Am never heard of more. 

* . * * 
God ! If I were but found, and carried back 
Within our lines !—I now can recollect 
That with my sword I clove my way alone 
Through an opposing host. And—was it dream? 
A shout rose, ere I dropt. Why, this was ramx! 
Yet I die here!—Well! whatis fame? A breath 
More fleeting than the breath of life I give 
Out to the winds of heaven. Suppose I live— 
Survive these gashes, and the dreadful night ! 

Go home—applauded, followed, féted, cheered ! 
Break from congratulating friends, and bowl 

Up the broad avenue which sweeps away 

Through the old park—in which the welcoming elms 
Rank back and bow themselves—as, once within 

My father’s hall, the gazing menials greet 

Their master’s heir, returning from the wars, 

In their poor eyes a hero! And in eyes 

More bright than theirs a hero.—Oh, my heart, 
Full of that peerless one—my dying heart, 
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Its last pulse beats for her.—No—not the last,— 
That must be kept for heaven.—I pass—in prayer— 
* * * * 


What? footsteps! torches! faces! eager words ! 

Oh, spoilers, let me die !—But—dare I hope— 
The helms and hands of friends! And tears upon 
Those glad and glowing cheeks! Ah, yes—you see 
What he has come to!—Live? Oh, no—no—no. 

But die in peace.— Brave hearts, I’m happy now. 

I fought for God and for my country—just 

As any soldier might —as ye have done. 

It was my lot to fall—to live is yours.— 

Nay, move me not. Oh, agony! There—there— 
Rest, till I die. I scarce can speak with thirst— 
One drop of water!— Not at hand ?—Well—well— 
This amongst other things.— Come close, old friend ! 
Whisper—my tent—give her—the locket—let 

My father have my sword—my mother, she 

Will treasure up the Testament she placed 
Within my hand, the last, last time—and—and— 
Bury my charger at my feet— 

Farewell ! 

Now doth my soaring soul ascend —ascend— 

Like the last smoke-wreath from the exploded mine, 
Leaving the devastation all below, 

And soaring upwards into peace and light. 

Oh, mighty change ! —What—what do I become ?— 
But this is not for mortals.—God! I die, 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF DUBLIN, 


BY J. 7. GILBERT, M. B. 1. A. 


Tue history of cities is the history of 
nations—the most perfect index of the 
social altitude, mental development, 
physical perfection, and political free- 
dom, which at any given period a 
people may have attained. Every 
stone within a city is a hieroglyphic 
of the century that saw it raised. By 
it we trace human progression through 
all its phases: from the first rude 
fisher’s hut, the altar of the primitive 
priest, the mound of the first nomade 
warrior, the stone fortalice or simple 
fane of the early Christian race, up to 
the stately and beautiful temples and 
palaces which evidence the luxury and 
refinement of a people in its proudest 
excess, or human genius in its climax 
of manifestation. 

Thus Babylon, Thebes, Rome, Je- 
rusalem, are words that express na- 
tions. The ever-during interest of 
the world circles round them, for their 
ruins are true and eternal pages of 
human history. Every fallen column 
is a fragment of a past ritual, or 
asymbol of a dynasty. The very 
dust is vital with great memories, 


and a philosopher, like the comparative 
anatomist, might construct the entire 
life of a people—its religion, literature, 
and laws—from these fragments of ex- 
tinct generations—these fossil paleo- 
graphs of man. 

Statue and column, mausoleum and 
shrine, are trophies of a nation’s tri- 
umphs or its tragedies. The young 
children, as they gaze on them, learn 
the story of the native heroes, poets, 
saints, and martyrs, leaders, and law- 
givers, who have flung their own glory 
as a regal mantle over their country. 
Spirits of the past, from the phantom- 
land, dwell in the midst of them. We 
feel their presence, and hear their 
words of inspiration or warning, alike 
in the grandeur or decadence of an 
ancient city. 

Modern capitals represent also, not 
only the history of the past, but the 
living concentrated will of the entire 
nation. Thus is it with London, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna, while Paris, the cité 
verbe, a3 an audacious Frenchman calls 
her, represents not only the tendencies 
of France, but of Europe. 
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Dublin, however, differs from all 
other capitals, past or present, in this 
wise—that by its history we trace, not 
the progress of the native race, but the 
triumphs of its enemies; and that the 
concentrated will of Dublin has always 
been in antagonism to the feelings 
of a large portion of the nation. 

The truth is, that though our chief 
city of Ireland has an historical ex- 
istence older than Christianity, yet 
this fair Ath-Cliath has no pretension 
to be called our ancient mother. From 
first to last, from two thousand years 
ago till now, Dublin has held the po- 
sition of a foreign fortress within the 
kingdom ; and its history has no other 
emblazonment beyond that of unceas- 
ing hostility or indifference to the na- 
tive race. 

‘The inhabitants are mere English, 
though of Irish birth,” wrote Hooker 
three hundred years ago. “The citi- 
zens,” says Holingshed, “have from 
time to time so galled the Irish, that 
even to this day the Irish fears a ragged 
and jagged black standard that the 
citizens have, though almost worn to 
the stumps.” Up to Henry the Se- 
venth’s reign, an Englishman of Dublin 
was not punished for killing an Irish- 
man, nor were Irishmen admitted to any 
office within the city that concerned 
either the government of the souls or 
bodies of the citizens. The Viceroys, the 
Archbishops, the Judges, the Mayors, 
the Corporations, were all and always 
English, down to the very guild of 
tailors, of whom it stands on record 
that they would allow no Irishman to 
be of their fraternity. As the Ameri- 
can colonists treated the red man, as 
the Spaniards of Cortez treated the 
Mexicans, as the English colony of 
India treated the ancient Indian 
pnee, tribes, and people, so the 

nglish race of Dublin treated the 
Trish nation. They were a people to 
be crushed, ruined, persecuted, tor- 
mented, extirpated; and the Irish 
race, it must be confessed, retorted the 
hatred with as bitter an animosity. 
The rising of 1641 was like all Irish 
attempts—a wild, helpless, disor- 
ganised effort at revenge; and seven 
years later we read that Owen Roe 
O’Niel burned the country about 
Dublin, so that from one steeple there 
two hundred fires could be seen at once_ 

This being the position of a country 
and its capital, it is evident that no 
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effort for national independence could 
gain nourishment in Dublin. Our 
metropolis is associated with no glori- 
ous moment of a nation’s career, while 
in all the dark tragedies of our 
gloomy history its name and influence 
predominate. Dublin is connected 
with Irish patriotism only by the scaf- 
fold and the gallows. Statue and 
column do indeed rise there, but not 
to honour the sons of the soil. The 
public idols are foreign potentates and 
foreign heroes. Macaulay says elo- 
quently on this subject, “the Irish 
people are doomed to see in every 
place the monuments of their subjuga- 
tion; before the senate-house, the 
statue of their conqueror—within, the 
walls tapestried with the defeats of 
their fathers.” 

No public statue of an illustrious 
Irishman has ever graced the Irish 
capital. No monument exists to which 
the gaze of the young Irish children 
can be directed, while their fathers 
tell them, “This was to the glory of 
your countrymen?” Even the lustre 
Dublin borrowed from her great Nor- 
man colonists has passed away. Her 
nobility are remembered only as we 
note the desecration of their palaces ; 
the most beautiful of all our metropo- 
litan buildings but remind us that 
there the last remnant of political in- 
dependence was sold; the stately 
Custom-house, that Dublin has no 
trade ; the regal pile of Dublin Castle, 
that it was reared by foreign hands to 
* curb and awe the city.” 

It is in truth a gloomy task to 
awaken the memoirs of Dublin, even 
of the last fifty years. There, in that 
obscure house of Thomas-street, visions 
rise of a ghastly night-scene, where 
the young, passionate-hearted Geral- 
dine was struggling vainly in death- 
agony with his betrayers and captors. 
Pass on through the same street, and 
close by St. Catherine’s Church you 
can trace the spot where the gallows 
was erected for Robert Emmet. Before 
that sombre prison pile two young bro- 
thers, handsome, educated, and well- 
born, and many a fair young form 
after them, expiated by death their 
fatal aspirations after Irish freedom. 
Look at that magnificent portal, lead- 
ing now to the tables of the money- 
changers; through it, but fifty years ago, 
men, entrusted with the nation’s rights, 
entered to sell them, and came forth, 
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not branded traitors, but decorated, 
enriched, and rewarded with titles, 
pensions, and honours. 

We began by noticing the anomalous 
relation between our country and its 
capital. We shall see presently that 
it springs naturally from the antece- 
dents of both. Dublin was neither 
built by the Irish nor peopled by the 
Trish: it is a Scandinavian settlement 
in the midst of a southern nation. 
Long even before the Norman inva- 
sion two races existed in Ireland, as 
different as the lines of migration by 
which each had reached it; and though 
ages have rolled away since Scythian 
and Southern first met in this distant 
land, yet the elemental distinctions 
have never been lost; the races have 
never blended into one homogeneous 
nationality. Other nations, like the 
English, have blended with their con- 

uerors, and progression and a higher 
civilization have been theresult. Roman, 
Saxon, Dane, and Norman, each left 
their impress on the primitive Briton; 
and from Roman courage, Saxon thrift, 
and Norman pride has been evolved 
the strong, wise, proud island-nation 
that rules the world—the Ocean-Rome. 
A similar blending of opposite elements, 
but in different proportions, has pro- 
duced Scotch national character— 
grave, wise, learned, provident, indus- 
trious, and unconquerably indepen- 
dent. But the Irish race remains dis- 
tinct from all others, as Jew or Zincali. 
It has no elective affinities, enters into 
no new combinations, forms no new 
results, attracts to itself no Scythian 
virtues—the bold love of freedom, the 
indomitable spirit of independence ; 
but retains all the old virtues and vices 
such as they were—vices of slaves and 
virtues of victims—that make its three 
thousand years’ history so sad a record 
of human weakness and misery. 
destiny be the result of character, there 
must be something widely different in 
English and Irish nature. The Eng- 
lish, whatever may be their faults, are 
able not only to rule themselves, but 
to rule us; while we, so fascinating, 

et so worthless, eloquent, gifted, 

rave and generous, have, as a nation, 
never done a single deed for humanity, 
for Europe, or for ourselves during the 
six thousand years of our existence. 
We had even the advantage of an 
earlier education. We taught England 
her letters, Christianised her people, 
sheltered her saints, educated her 
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princes; we give her the best-generals, 
the best statesmen, the best armies; 
yet, withal, we have not power orenergy 
amongst ourselves to make one good 
parish regulation, much less to govern 
our own kingdom. Ethnologists will 
tell you this comesofrace. It may be 
so. Let us then sail up the stream 
of time to Aararat, and try to find our 
ancestry amongst the children of the 
eight primal gods, as the ancients 
termed them, who there stepped forth 
from their ocean-prison to people the 
newly baptised world. 

A very clever German advises all 
reviewers to begin from the deluge, 
so that by no possibility can a single 
fact, direct or collateral, escape notice 
connected with the matter in hand. 
When treating of Ireland this rule 
becomes a necessity. Our nation dates 
from the dispersion, and our faults 
and failings, our features and our 
speech, have an authentic hereditary 
descent of four thousand years. Other 
primitive nations have been lost by 
migration, annihilated by war, swal- 
lowed up in empires, overwhelmed by 
barbarians: thus it was that the old 
kingdoms of Europe changed masters, 
and that the old nations and tongues 
passed away. Here only, in this 
island-prison of the Atlantic, can the 
old race of primitive Europe be still 
found existing as a nation, speaking the 
same tongue as the early tribes that 
first wandered westward, when Europe 
itself was an unpeopled wilderness. 

We learn from sacred record that 
the first migrations of the human 
family, with “one language and one 
speech,” was from the East; and 
every successive wave of population 
has still flowed from the rising towards 
the setting sun. The progression of 
intellect and science is ever westward. 
The march of humanity is opposed to 
the path of the planet. Life moves 
contrary to matter. A metaphor, it 
may be, of our spirit-exile—the travel - 
ling “‘ daily further from the East ;” 
yet, when at the farthest limit, we are 
but approaching the glory of the East 
again. 

Gradually, along the waters of the 
Mediterranean, the beautiful islands 
on its bosom serving as resting-places 
for the wanderers, or bridges for the 
tribes to pass over, the primal fami- 
lies of the Japhetian race reached in 
succession the three great peninsulas 
of the Great Sea, in each leaving the 
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germ of a mighty nation. Still on- 
ward, led by the providence of God, 
they passed the portals of the Atlan- 
tic, coasted the shores of the Vine- 
clad France, and so reached at length 
the “Isles of the Setting Sun,” upon the 
very verge of Western Europe. 

But many centuries may have elap- 
sed during the slow progression of 
these maritime colonies, who have left 
their names indelibly stamped on the 
earth’s surface, from Ionia to the 
Tartessus of Spain; and Miriam may 
have chanted the death-song of Pha- 
roah, and Moses lec forth the people 
of God, before the descendants of the 
first navigators landed amidst the 
verdant solitudes of Ireland. 

The earliest tribes that reached our 
island, though removed so far from 
the centre of light and wisdom, must 
still have been familiar with all science 
necessary to preserve existence, and 
organise a new country into a human 
habitation. They cleared the forests, 
worked the mines, built chambers for 
the dead, after the manner of their 
kindred left in Tyre and Greece, 
wrought arms, defensive and offensive, 
such as the heroes of Marathon used 
against the long-haired Persians ; 
they raised altars and pillar-stones, 
still standing amongst us, mysterious 
and eternal symbols of a simple primi- 
tive creed; they had bards, priests, 
and law-givers, the old tongue of 
Shinar, the dress of Nineveh, and the 
ancient faith, whose ritual was prayer 
and sacrifice. 

The kindred races who remained 
stationary, built cities and temples, 
still a world’s wonder, and arts 
flourished amongst them impossible to 
the nomads of the plains, or the 
wanderers by the ocean islands; but 
the destiny of dispersion was still on 
the race, and from these central points 
of civilization, tribes and families con- 
stantly went forth to achieve new 
conquests over the yet untamed earth. 

Whatever wisdom the early island 
colonisers had brought with them, 
would have died out for want of 
nourishment, had not these new tribes, 
from countries where civilization had 
become developed and permanent, 
constantly given fresh impulses to 
progress. With stronger and more 
powerful arts and arms, they, in suc- 
cession, gained dominion over their 
weaker predecessors, and by com- 
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merce, laws, arts, and learning, they 
organised families into nations, en- 
lightening while they subjugated. 

The conquest of Canaan gave the 
second great impetus to the human 
tides ever flowing westward. Irish 
tradition has, even in a confused man- 
ner, preserved the names of two 
amongst the leaders of the Sidonian 
fugitives who landed in Ireland. Par- 
tholan, with his wife Elga, and Gade- 
lius, with his wife Scota. 

“ This Gadelius,” say the legends, 
‘‘was a noble gentleman, right-wise, 
valiant, and well spoken, who, after 
Pharoah was drowned, sailed for 
Spain, and from thence to Ireland, 
with a colony of Greeks and Egyp- 
tians, and his wife Scota, a daughter 
of Pharoah’s; and he taught letters 
to the Irish, and warlike feats after 
the Greek and Egyptian manner.” 

These later tribes brought with 
them the Syrian arts and civilization, 
such as dying and weaving, working 
in gold, silver, and brass, besides 
the written characters, the same that 
Cadmus afterwards gave to Greece, 
and which remained in use amongst 
the Irish for above a thousand years, 
until modified by Saint Patrick into 
their present form, to assimilate them 
to the Latin. 

Continued intercourse with their 
Tyrian kindred soon filled Ireland 
with the refinement of a luxurious 
civilization. From various sources, 
we learn that in those ancient times, 
the native dress was costly and pic- 
turesque, and the habits and mode of 
living of the chiefs and kings splendid 
and oriental. The high-born and the 
wealthy wore tunics of fine linen of 
immense width, girdled with gold, and 
with flowing sleeves after the eastern 
fashion. The fringed cloak, or cuc- 
hula, with a hood, after the Arab 
mode, was clasped on the shoulders 
with a golden broach. Golden cir- 
clets, of beautiful and classic form, 
confined their long, flowing hair, 
crowned with which the chiefs sat at 
the banquet, or went forth to war. 
Sandals upon the feet, and bracelets 
and signet rings, of richand curious 
workmanship, completed the costume. 
The ladies wore the silken robes and 
flowing veils of Persia, or rolls of linen 
wound round the head like the Egypt- 
tian Isis, the hair curiously platted 
down the back and fastened with 
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gold or silver bodkins, while the neck 
and arms were profusely covered with 
jewels.* 

For successive centuries, this race, 
half Tyrian and half Greek, held un- 
disputed possession of Ireland, main- 
taining, it is said, constant intercourse 
with the parent state, and, when Tyre 
fell, commercial relations were con- 
tinued with Carthage. Communica- 
tion between such distant lands was 
nothing to Phenicean enterprise. 
Pheeniceans in the service of an Egypt- 
tian king had sailed round Africa and 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope two 
thousand years before the Portuguese. 
The same people built the navy of 
King Solomon a thousand years before 
Christ ; and led the fleet to India for 
the gold necessary for the Temple. 
They cast the brazen vessels for the 
altar, employing for the purpose the 
tin which their merchants must have 
brought from the British Isles. Thus, 
to usethe words of Humboldt, there 
can be no doubt that three thousand 
years ago “the Tyrian flag waved 
from Britain to the Indian ocean.” 

A king of the race, long before Ro- 
mulus founded Rome, erected a college 
at Tara, it is said, where the Druids 
taught the wisdom of Egypt, the mys- 
teries of Samothrace, and the religion 
of Tyre. Then it was that Ireland 
was known as Innis-Alga—the Holy 
Island—held sacred by the Tyrian 
mariners as the ‘‘ Temple of the Setting 
Sun :” the last limit of Europe, from 
whence they could watch his descent 
into the mysterious western ocean. 

But onward still came the waves of 
human life, unceasing, unresting. 
Driven forth from Carthage, Spain, 
and Gaul, the ancient race fled to the 
limits of the coast, then surged back, 
fought and refought the battle, con- 
quering and yielding by turns, till at 
length the Syrian and the Latin ele- 
ments blended into a new compound, 
which laid the foundation of modern 
Europe. But some tribes, disdaining 
such a union, fled to Ireland, and thus 
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a new race, but of the old kindred, 
was flung on our shgres by destiny. 

The leaders, brave, warlike, and of 
royal blood, speedily assumed kingly 
sway, and all the subsequent monarchs 
of Ireland, the O’Briens, the O’Con- 
nors, the O’Neils, the O’Donnels, and 
other noble races, claim descent from 
them; and very proud, even to this 
day, are the families amongst the 
Irish who can trace back their pedigree 
to these princely Spaniards. 

We have spoken hitherto, but of 
the maritime colonists—that portion of 
the primal race who launched their 
ships on the Mediterranean to féund 
colonies and kingdoms along its shores; 
then passing out through the ocean 
straits, the human tides surged upon 
the western limits of Europe, till the 
last wave found a rest on the green 
sward of ancient Erin. The habits 
of these first colonists were agricultu- 
ral, commercial, and unwarlike; and 
ancient historians have left us a record 
of their temperament; volatile and 
fickle ; passionate in joy and grief, 
with quick vivid natures prone to sud- 
den excesses, religious and supersti- 
tious ; a small, dark-eyed race, lithe 
of limb and light of heart; the eter- 
nal children of Humanity. 

For specimens or illustrations we 
need not here refer to the Royal 
Irish Academy, for as they looked and 
lived three thousand years ago, they 
may be seen to this day in the moun- 
tains of Connemara and Kerry. 

While this race travelled westward 
to the ocean by the great southern 
sea, other families of the Japhetian 
tribes were pressing westward also, 
but by the great northern plains. 
From western India, by the Caspian 
and the Caucasus, past the shores of 
the Euxine, and still westward along 
the great rivers of central Europe, up 
to the rude coasts of the Baltic, could 
be tracked “the westward marches 
of the unknown crowded nations,” 
carrying with them fragments of the 
early Japhetian wisdom, and speaking 


* These relics of a civilization three thousand years old, may still be gazed upon 
by modern eyes in the splendid and unrivalled antiquarian collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy. The golden circlets, the fibulas, torques, bracelets, rings, &c., worn 
by the ancient race, are not only costly in value, but often so singularly beautiful 
in the working out of minute artistic details, that modern art is not merely anable 
to equal them, but unable even to comprehend how the ancient workers in metals 
could accomplish works of such delicate, almost microscopic, minuteness of finish. 
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the primitive language common to all 
the race; but, as they removed fur- 
ther from the great lines of human 
intercourse, and were subjected to the 
influence of rigorous climates and no- 
madic habits, gradually becoming a 
rude fierce people of warriors and 
hunters, predatory and cruel, living 
by the chase, warring with the wild 
wolves for their prey, and with each 
other for the best pasture-grounds. 
Driven by the severity of the seasons 
to perpetual migration, they built no 
cities and raised no monuments, save 
the sepulchral mound, which can be 
traced from Tartary to the German 
Ocean. 

Without the civilizing aids of com- 
merce or literature, their language de- 
generated into barbarous dialects ; 
their clothing was the skin of wild 
beasts ; their religion, confused relics 
of ancient creeds, contributed by the 
wandering colonies of Egypt, Media, 
Greece, and Troy, which occasionally 
blended with the Scythian hordes, 
wherein Isis, Mercury, and Hercules, 
the symbols of wisdom, eloquence, and 
courage, were the objects worshipped, 
though deteriorated by savage and 
sanguinary rites, whose sacrifices were 
human victims, and whose best votary 
was he who had slain most men. 

From long wandering through the 
gloomy regions where the sun is dark- 
ened by perpetual clouds, they called 
themselves the ** Children of the Night,” 
and looked on her as the primal mo- 
ther of all things. 

Their pastimes symbolised the fierce 
daring of their lives. At their ban- 
quets they quaffed mead from the 
skulls of the slain, and chanted war- 
songs to the music of their clashing 
bucklers, while their dances were amid 
the points of their unsheathed swords. 

From the influence of climate, and 
from constant intermarriage amongst 
themselves certain physical and mental 
types became permauently fixed, 
and the gigantic frame, the fair hair 
and “stern blue eyes”* of the Scy- 
thian tribes, along with their bold, free, 
warlike, independent spirit, are still the 
marked characteristic of their descen- 
dants. For amidst these rude races of 
lion-hearted men, who cleared the fo- 
rests of Central Europe for future em- 
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pires, there were great and noble vir- 
tues born of their peculiar mode of life : 
alove of freedom, a lofty sense of 
individual dignity, bold defiance of 
tyranny, a fortitude and courage 
that rose to heroism—the spirit that 
brooks no fetter either on the mind 
or frame. We see that such men 
were destined for world-rulers. ‘To 
them Europe is indebted for her free 
political systems ; the chivalry that 
ennobled warfare and elevated wo- 
man, and the religious reformation 
that freed Christianity from supersti- 
tion. Every charter of human freedom 
dates from the Scythian forests. 

The great northern concourse of 
fierce wild tribes, comprehended ori-~ 
ginally under the name of Scythians, 
or Wanderers, having spread them- 
selves over the north to the very king~ 
dom of the Frost-Giants, amidst fro- 
zen seas and drifting glaciers, turned 
southward, tempted by softer climes 
and richer lands, and under the names 
of Goth, Vandal, Frank, and Norman, 
devastating tribes of the Scythian war- 
riors poured their rude masses upon 
the early and refined civilisation of 
the Mediterranean nations, conquer- 
ing wherever they appeared and hold- 
ing bravely whatever they conquered. 

The Roman empire trembled and 
vanished before the terrible might of 
the long-haired Goths. They sacked 
Rome and threatened Constantinople : 
Africa, Italy, Spain, France, and 
Germany yielded to the barbaric 
power. Before the fifth century the 
Sceythians had conquered the world, 
and every kingdom in Europe is ruled 
by them to this hour. 

How strangely contrasted the des- 
tinies of the two great Japhetian races! 
What vicissitudes of fortune! The re- 
fined, lettered, oriental light-bringers 
to Europe—the founders of all king- 
doms, the first teachers of all know- 
ledge, the race that peopled Tyre, 
Carthage, Greece, Italy, Spain, and 
Gaul, degraded, humbled, and almost 
annihilated ; the last poor remnant of 
them crushed up in the remote fast- 
nesses of the hills along the coast-line 
of Europe ; step by step driven back- 
wards to the Atlantic, as the red man 
of America has been driven to the 
Pacific, till, over the whole earth they 


* The expression of Tacitus. 
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can be found nowhere age a nation, 
save only in Ireland, while the rude 
fierce Scandinavian hordes have risen 
up to be the mightiest of the earth. 
Greece subdued Asia, and Rome sub- 
dued Greece, but Scythia conquered 


Rome! The children of night and of 
the dark forests rule the kingdoms 
that rule the world. 

They have given language and laws 
to modern empires, and at the present 
day are at the head of all that is most 
powerful, most thoughtful, most enter- 
prising, and most learned throughout 
the entire globe. 

The story of how the Scythian first 
came to the British Island has been 
preserved in the Welsh annals, which 
date back three thousand years. The 
legend runs that their ancestors, the 
nation of the Cimbri, wandered long 
over Europe, forgetting God’s name, 
and the early wisdom. At length they 
crossed ‘* the hazy sea” (the German 
Ocean) from the country of the pools 
(Belgium) and came to Britain, the 
sea-girt land, called by them 
Cambria,* or, first mother ; and they 
were the first who trod the soil of 
Britain. There their poets and bards 
recovered the lost name of God, the 
sacred I.A.O., and the primal letters 
their forefathers had known, called the 
ten signs. And ever since they have 
possessed religion and literature, 
though the bards kept the signs secret 
for many ages, so that all learning 
might be limited to themselves. 

The paramount monarch of the 
Cimbri nation reigned at London, and 
a state of poetry and peace long con- 
tinued, till the Dragon-Aliens ap- 
peared on their coasts. The ancient 
Cimbri retreated into Wales, where 
they have ever since remained. The 
Picts seized on Caledonia, and the 
Saxons on England, until, in their 
turn, they were conquered by the 
Danes. 

Ireland at that period was the 
most learned and powerful island of 
the West. Through all changes of 
European dynasties she retained her 
independence. From the Milesian to 
the Norman, no conqueror had trod 
her soil. t 
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Meanwhile England, who never yet 
successfully resisted an invading 
enemy, passed under many a forei 
yoke. For five hundred years the 
Romans held her as a province to 
supply their legions with recruits, and 
the abject submission of the natives 
called forth the bitter sarcasm, that 
‘the good of his country was the only 
cause in which a Briton had forgot to 
die.” 

The acquisition of Ireland was 
eagerly coveted by the imperial race, 
but though Agricola boasted he would 
conquer it with a single legion, and 
even went so far towards the comple- 
tion of his design as to line all the 
opposite coasts of Wales with his 
troops, yet no Roman soldier ever set 
foot on Irish soil. 

Rome had enough of work on hand 
just then, for Alaric the Goth is at 
her gates, and Attila, the scourge of 
God, is ravaging her fairest eae. 
The imperial mother of Colonies can 
no longer hold her own or aid her 
children ; England is abandoned to her 
fate, and the Irish from the west, the 
Scythian from the north, the Saxon 
from the east, assault, and desolate, and 
despoil her. 

The Scythian Picts pour down on 
her cities, “‘ killing, burning, and de- 
stroying.” The Irish land in swarms 
from their corrahs, and ‘‘ with fiery 
outrage and cruelty, carry, barry, and 
make havoc of all. Thus bandied be- 
tween two insolent enemies, the 
English sent ambassadors to Rome 
‘* with their garments rent, and sand 
upon their heads,” bearing that most 
mournful appeal of an humbled 
people—* To ZXtius, thrice Consul : 
the groans of the Britons. The bar- 
barians drive us {to the sea, the sea 
drives us back to the barbarians; 
thus, between two kinds of death, we 
are either slaughtered or drowned.” 

But no help comes, for Rome her- 
self is devastated by Hun and Vandal, 
and the empire is falling like a 
shattered world. 

Thus England passed helplessly 
under the Saxon yoke, and so rested 
some hundred years; Ireland the 
while remaining as free from Saxon 


* This is the Latinised form of the original word. 


} The Danes were never more than a colony in Ireland. 
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thrall as she had been from Roman 
rule. 

Through all these centuries the 
current of human life still flowed west- 
ward from the unknown mysterious 
regions of central Asia. 

It was about the close of the eighth 
century, when the Scythian Charle- 
magne was crowned Emperor of Rome 
in the city of the Caesars, that the 
fierce children of Thor and Odin, after 
having swept across northern Europe 
to the limit of the land, flung their for- 
tunes to the stormy seas, and began 
to earn that terrible yet romantic re- 
nown with which history and saga have 
invested the deeds of the Scandinavian 
sea kings. ‘The raven on their black 
banner was the dreaded symbol of 
havoc and devastation all along the 
sea coasts and islands of the Atlantic. 
In England, Saxon rule fell helplessly 
before the power of the new invaders, 
as wave after wave of the ruthless 
sea-ravagers dashed upon the sluggish 
masses of the heptarchy. 

After two hundred years of pro- 
tracted agony and strife, Saxon sway 
was annihilated for ever, and Canute 
the Dane reigned in England. 

Meanwhile, the well-appointed fleets 
of Norsemen and Danes were prowling 
about the coast of Ireland, trying to 
obtain a footing on her yet uncon- 
quered soil. 

When these pagan pirates first ap- 
peared on our shores, Ireland had 
enjoyed a Christian civilization of four 
centuries. The light of the true faith 
had been there long before it shone 
upon rude Saxon England. The Irish 
of that early era excelled in music, 
poetry, and many arts. They had a 
literature, colleges for the learned, an 
organised and independent hierarchy, 
churches and abbeys, whose ruins still 
attest the sense of the beautiful, as 
wellasthe piety which must have existed 
in the founders. Their manuscripts, 
dating from this period, are older than 
those of any other nation of northern 
Europe ; their music was distinguished 
by its pathetic beauty, and the ballads 
of their bards emulated in force of ex- 
pression those of ancient Homer. At 
the time that the Scots were totally 
ignorant of letters, and that the princes 
of the heptarchy had to resort to Irish 
colleges for instruction in the liberal 
sciences, Ireland held the proud title 
of the “ Island of Saints and Scholars ;” 
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and learned men went forth from her 
shores to evangelize Europe. 

One Irish priest founded an abbey at 
Iona; another was the friend and 
counsellor of Charlemagne ; a third, of 
equal celebrity, founded monasteries 
both in France and England. The 
Trish of eleven centuries ago were the 
apostles of Europe! 

The Norsemen, or “‘ white strangers,” 
as the Irish called them, who swept 
like a hurricane over this early civi- 
lization, were fierce pagans, who re- 
spected neither God nor man. Not 
till three centuries after their arrival 
in Ireland were they converted to the 
Christian faith. They pillaged towns, 
burned churches, destroyed manu- 
scripts of the past which no future can 
restore, plundered abbeys of all that 
learning, sanctity, and civilization had 
accumulated of the sacred, the costly, 
and the beautiful, and gave the Irish 
nothing in return but lessons of their 
own barbarous ferocity. Then it was 
we hear how Irish mothers gave their 
infants food on the point of their 
father’s sword, and at the baptism left 
the right arms of their babes unchris- 
tened that they might strike the morere- 
lentlessly. The Syrian and the Scythian, 
the children of the one Japhetian race, 
met at last in this ultima thule of Eu- 
rope, after a three thousand years’ di- 
vergence; and even then, though they 
met with fierce animosity and inextin- 
guishable hatred, yet lingerings of a 
far-off ancient identity in the language, 
the traditions, and the superstitions of 
each, could still be traced in these 
children of the one mighty father. 

Great consternation must have been 
in Ireland when the report spread that 
a fleet of sixty strange sail was in the 
Boyne, and that another of equal 
number was sailing up the Liffy. The 
foreigners leaped from their ships to 
conquest. Daring brought success ; 
they sacked, burned, pillaged, mur- 
dered; put a captive king to death in 
his own gyves at their ships; drove 
the Irish before them from the ocean 
to the Shannon; till, with roused 
spirit and gathered force, the confede- 
rate kings of Ireland in return drove 
back the white foreigners from the 
Shannon to the ocean. But they had 
gained a footing, and inroads, with 

lunder and devastation, never ceased 
rom that time till the whole eastern 
sea-border of Ireland was their own. 
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There they established themselves for 
four centuries, holding their first con- 
ve but never gaining more, until 
they were finally expelled by the 
Normans. 

To these red-haired pirates and ma- 
rauders Dublin owes its existence as a 
city. The Ath-Cliath ofthe Irish, 
though of ancient fame, was but an 
aggregate of huts by the side of the 
Liffy, which was crossed by a bridge of 
hurdles. The kings of Ireland never 
made it a royal residence, even after 
Tara was cursed by St. Rodan. Their 
palaces were in the interior of the 
island; but no doubt exists that Ath- 
Cliath, the Eblana of Ptolemy, was a 
well-known port, the resort of mer- 
chantmen from the most ancient times. 
There were received the Spanish wines, 
the Syrian silks, the Indian gold, des- 
tined for the princes and nobles; and 
from thence the costly merchandise 
was transported to the interior. 

But Dublin, with its fine plain wa- 
tered by the Liffy, its noble bay, 
guarded by the sentinel hills, at once 
attracted the special notice of the bold 
Vikings. Their chiefs fixed their resi- 
dence there, and assumed the title of 
Kings of Dublin, or Kings of the Dark 
Water, as the word may be translated. 
They erected a fortress on the very 
spot where the Norman Castle now 
rules the city, and, after their conver- 
sion, a cathedral, still standing amongst 
us, venerable with the memories of eight 
hundred years. 

Their descendants are with us to 
this day, and many families might 
trace back their lineage to the Danish 
leaders, whose names have been pre- 
served in Irish history. Amongst 
sundry of “‘these great and valiant 
captains” are named Swanchean, 
Grifiin, Albert Roe, Torbert Duff, 
Goslyn, Walter English, Awley, King 
of Denmark, from whom descend the 
Macaulays, made more illustrious by 
the modern historian of their race 
than by the ancient pirate king. 
There arealso named Randal O’Himer, 
Algot, Ottardutf Earl, Fyn Crossagh, 
Torkill, Fox Wasbagg, ‘Trevan, Baron 
Robert, and others; names interesting, 
no doubt, to those who can claim them 
for their ancestry. 

The Norsemen having walled and 
fortified Dublin, though including but 
a mile within its circumference, 
whereas now the city includes ten, 
proceeded to fortify Kingstown, to 
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secure free passage to their ships. 
Then, from their stronghold of Dublin, 
they made incessaut inroads upon the 
broad rich plains of the interior. 
They spread all along Meath, which 
received its uame from them, of 
**Fingall,” (the land of the white 
stranger ;) they devastated as far 
north as Armagh, as far west as the 
Shannon; Wexford, Waterford, and 
Limerick became palf Danish cities. 
Everywhere their course was marked 
by barbaric spoilation. At one time 
it is noticed that they carried off a 
“creat prey of women”—thus the 
Romans woo'd their Sabine brides; 
indeed the accounts in the Irish annals 
of the shrines they burned, the royal 
graves they plundered, the treasures 
they pillaged, the ferocities they per- 
petrated, are as interminable as they 
are monotonous. 

When beaten back by the Irish 
princes they crouched within their 
walled city of Dublin, till an opportu- 
nity offered for some fresh exercise of 
murderous cunning, some act of auda- 
cious rapine. Thus the contest was 
carried on for four centuries between 
the colonists and the nation; mutual 
hatred ever increasing; the Irish 
kings of Leinster still claiming the 
rights of feudal lords over the Danes ; 
the Danes resisting every effort made 
to dislodge them, though they were 
not unfrequently forced to pay tribute. 

Sometimes the Irish kings hired 
them as mercenaries to assist in the 
civil wars which raged perennially 
amongstthem. Sometimes there were 
intermarriages between the warring 
foes—the daughter of Brian Boro’ 
wedded Sitric, King of the Danes of 
Dublin. Occasionally the Irish kings 
got possession of Dublin, and ravaged 
and pillaged in return. Once the 
Danes were driven forth completely 
from the city, and forced tuo take 
refuge upon ‘Ireland’s Eye,” the 
lone sea rock, since made memorable 
by a tragic history. Malachy, King 
ot Meath, besieged Dublin for three 
days and three nights, burned the 
fortress, and carried off the Danish 
regalia; hence the allusion in Moore’s 
song to * The Collar of Gold which 
he won from the proud invader.” 
But the most terrible defeat the Danes 
ever sustained was at Clontarf, when 
ten thousand men in coats of mail 
were opposed to King Brian; but 
“the ten thousand in armour were 
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cut in pieces, and three thousand 
warriors slain besides.” Even the 
Irish children fought against the in- 
vader. The grand-chid of King 
Brian, a youth of fifteen, was found 
dead with his hand fast bound in the 
hair of a Dane’s head, whom the 
child had dragged to the sea.* 

Still the Danish colony was not up- 
rooted, though after this defeat they 
grew more humble, kept within their 
city of Dublin, and paid tribute to 
the kings of Leinster, and to the 
paramount monarci of {reland. 

Up to this period, therefore, we see 
that the Irish race had no relationship 
whatever with their capital city ; they 
never saw the inside of their metro- 
polis unless they were carried there as 
prisoners, or that they entered with 
fre and sword; and, stranger still, 
during the many centuries of the ex- 
istence of Dublin as a city, up to the 
present time, the Irish race have 
never ruled there, or held possession 
of the fortress for one single year. 

But the time of judgment upon the 
Danes was approaching though it did 
not come by Irish hands. As the 


Saxons in Kngland fell before the 


Danes, so the Danes had fallen before 
the Normans. The Normans, a Scy- 
thian race likewise, but more beauti- 
ful, more brave, more chivalrous, 
courtly, and polished, than any race 
that had preceded them, came trium- 
phant from Italy and France to 
achieve the conquest of England, 
which yielded almost without a strug- 
gle. One great battie, and then no 
more, Wilham the Norman, or rather 
the Scythian Frenchman, asceuds the 
throne of Alfred. Dane and Saxon 
fall helplessly beneath his feet, and his 
tyrannies, his robberies, his confisca- 
tions are submitted to by the subjuga- 
ted nation without an effort at resist- 
ance. 

His handful of Norman nobles 
seized upon the lands, the wealth, the 
honours, the estates of the kiugdom, 
and retain them to this hour. And 
justly ; 80 noble a race as the Nor- 
man knights were made for masters. 
The Saxons sank at once to the level 
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of serfs, of traders and menials, from 
which they have never risen, leaving 
England divided into a Norman aris- 
tocracy who have all the land, and a 
Saxou people who have all the toil ; 
crushed by the final conquerors they 
sank to be the sediment of the king- 
dom. 

The Irish had a different destiny ; 
for five hundred years they fought 
the battle for independence with the 
Normans, nor did tueir chiefs sink to 
be the pariahs of the kingdom, as the 
Saxons of England, but retain their 
princely pretensions to this hour. ‘The 
O'Connors, the O’Briens, O' Niels, 
Kavanaghs, O’Donnels, yield to no 
family in Kurope in pride of blood and 
aucestral honours; while, by inter- 
marriage with the Norman lords, a 
race was founded of Norman lrish— 
perhaps the finest specimens of aris- 
tocracy that Europe produced— 
the Geraldines at their head, loving 
Sreland, and of whom Ireland may be 
proud. 

A hundred years passed by after 
the Norman conquest of England. 
Three kings of the Norman race had 
reigned and died, and still the con- 
quest of lreland was unattempted ; no 
Norman knight had set foot on irish 
soil, 

The story of their coming begins 
with just such a domestic drama as 
Homer had turned into an epic two 
thousand years before. A fair and 
faithless woman, a king’s daughter, 
fled from her husband to the arms of 
a lover. All Ireland is outraged at 
the act. The kings assemble in con- 
clave and denounce vengeance upon 
the crowned seducer, Dermot, King 
of Leinster. 

He leagues with the Danes of Dub- 
lin, the abhorred of his countrymen, 
but the only allies he can find in his 
great need. A battle is fought in 
which Dermot is defeated, his castle 
of Ferns is burned, his kingdom is 
taken from him, and he himself is 
solemnly deposed by the confederate 
kings, and banished beyond seas. 
Roderick, King of all Ireland, is the 
inexorable and supreme judge. He 


* Hogan, the great historical sculptor of Ireland, has illustrated this proud era of 
Irish history by a fine group, heroic and poetical in idea, as well as beautiful in 
execution, like every work tuat proceeds from the glowing and gilted mind of this 


distinguished artist. 
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restores the guilty wife to her hus- 
band; but the husband disdains to 
receive her, and she retires to a con- 
vent, where she expiates her crime 
and the ruin of her country, by forty 
years of penance. The onlyrecords of 
her afterwards are of her good deeds. 
She built a nunnery at Clonmacnoise ; 
she gave a chalice of gold to the altar 
of Mary, and cloth for nine altars of 
the Church, and then Dervorgil, 
the Helen of our Iliad, is heard of 
no more. 

Dermot, her lover, went to Eng- 
land, seeking aid to recover his king- 
dom of Leinster. In a year he returns 
with a band of Welsh mercenaries, 
and marches to Dublin ; but is again 
defeated by the confederate kings, 
and obliged to pay a hundred ounces 
of gold to O’Rourke of Breffny, “for 
the wrong he had done him respect- 
ing his wife,” and to give up as hos- 
tage to King Roderick his only son. 
But while parleying with the Irish 
kings, Dermot was secretly soliciting 
English aid, and not unsuccessfully. 

Memorable was the year 1170, when 
the renowned Strongbow, Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke, and his 
Norman knights, landed at Wexford 
to aid the banished King; and when 
Dermot welcomed his illustrious allies, 
little he thought that by his hand 


“€ The emerald gem of the Western world, 
Was set in the crown of a stranger.” 


The compact with the foreigners 
was sealed with his son’s blood. No 
sooner did King Roderick hear of the 
Norman landing, than he ordered the 
royal Kavanagh, the hostage of King 
Dermot, to be put to death; and 
henceforth a doom seemed to be on 
the male heirs of the line of Dermot, 
as fatal as that which rested upon the 
house of Atrides. 

Dermot had an only daughter re- 
maining. He offered her in marriage 
to the Earl of Pembroke, with the 
whole Kingdom of Leinster for her 
dowry, so as he would help him to his 
revenge. After a great battle against 
the Danes, in which the Normans 
were victorious, the marriage was ce- 
lebrated at Waterford ;— 


“Sad Eva gazed 
All round that bridal field of blood, amazed; 
Spoused to new fortunes,” * 
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No record remains ‘to us of the 
beauty of the bride, or in what lan- 
guage the Norman knight wooed her 
to his arms; this only we know, that 
Eva, Queen of Leinster in her own 
right, and Countess of Pembroke by 
marriage, can number amongst her 
descendants the present Queen of 
England. Of the bridegroom, Cam- 
brensis tells us that he was “ruddy, 
freckle-faced, grey-eyed, his face 
feminine, his voice small, his neck lit- 
tle, yet of a high stature, ready with 
good words and gentle speeches.” 

The same authority describes Der- 
mot from personal observation—“ A 
tall man of stature, of a large and great 
body, a valiant and bold warrior, and 
by reason of his continued hallooing 
his voice was hoarse. He rather 
chose to be feared than to be loved. 
Rough and generous, hateful unto 
strangers, he would be against all 
men and all men against him.” 

From Waterford to Dublin was a 
progress of victory to Dermot and his 
allies, for they marched only through 
the Danish settlements of which Der- 
mot was feudal lord. At Dublin, King 
Roderick opposed them with an army. 
Three days the battle raged ; then the 
Danes of Dublin, fearing Dermot’s 
wrath, opened their gates, and offered 
him gold and silver in abundance if he 
would spare their lives; but, heedless 
of treaties, the Norman knights rushed 
in, slew the Danes in their own 
fortress, drove the rest to the sea; 
and thus ended the Danish dynasty of 
four centuries. Never more did they 
own afoot of ground throughout the 
length or breadth of the land. An 
Irish army, aided by Norman skill, had 
effected their complete extinction. The 
Kingdom of Leinster was regained for 
Dermot, and he and his allies placed a 
garrisonin Dublin. This was the last 
triumph of the ancient race. The 
kingdom was lost even at the moment 
it seemed regained. That handful of 
Scythian warriors, scarcely visible 
amid Dermot’s great Irish army, are 
destined to place the yoke upon the 
neck of ancient Ireland. 

The brave Roderick gathered to- 
gether another army, and, with sixty 
thousand men, laid siege to Dublin, 
O'Rourke of Breffny aiding him. They 
were repulsed. O’Rourke was taken 





* The Irish Celt to the Irish Norman, from ‘‘ Poems,” by Aubrey de Vere. 
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prisoner and hanged with his head 
downwards, then beheaded and the 
head stuck on oneof the centre gates 
of the castle, ‘‘a spectacle of intense 
pity to the Irish ;” and Roderick retired 
into Connaught to recruit more forces. 
There is something heroic and self- 
devoted in the efforts which, for 
eighteen years, were made by Roderick 
against the Norman power. Brave, 
learned, just, and enlightened beyond 
his age, he alone of all the Irish princes 
saw the direful tendency of the Nor- 
man inroad. All the records of his 
reign prove that he was a wise and 
powerful monarch. He had a fleet on 
the Shannon, the like of which had 
never been seen before. He built a 
royal residence in Connaught, the 
ruins of which are still existing to 
attest its former magnificence, so far 
beyond all structures of the period, 
that it was known in Ireland as the 
beautiful house. He founded a chair 
of literature at Armagh, and left an 
endowment in perpetuity, to maintain 
it for the instruction of the youth of 
Ireland and Scotland. A great warrior, 
and a fervent patriot, his first effort, 
when he obtained the crown, was to 
humble the Danish power. Dublin 
was forced to pay him tribute, and he 
was inaugurated there with a gran- 
deur and luxury unknown before. 
When Dermot outraged morality, he 
deposed and banished him. When 
Dermot further sinned, and traitor- 
ously brought over the foreigner, 
Roderick, with stern justice, avenged 
the father’s treason by the son’s life. 
His own son, the heir of his kingdom, 
leagued with the Normans, and was 
found fighting in their ranks. Rode- 
rick, like a second Brutus, unpitying, 
yet heroically just, when the youth was 
brought a prisoner before him, himself 
ordered his eyes to be put out. His 
second son also turned traitor, and 
covenanted with the Normans to de- 
rive his father of the kingdom. 
derick, surrounded by foreign foes, 
and domestic treachery, quitted Con- 
naught, and went through the pro- 
vinces of Ireland, seeking to stir up a 
spirit as heroic as his own in the hearts 
of his countrymen. Soon after his 
unworthy son was killed in some broil, 
and Roderick resumed the kingly 
functions ; but while all the other 
Trish princes took the oath of fealty to 
King Henry, he kept aloof beyond the 
Shannon, equally disdaining treachery 
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or submission. His last son, the only 
one worthy of him, being defeated in a 
battle by the Normans, slew himself 
in despair. 

The male line of his house was now 
extinct; the independence of his 
country was threatened; Norman 
la 9g was growing strong in the 

nd, and his continued efforts for 
eighteen years to arouse the Irish 
princes to a sense of their danger were 
unavailing. Wearied, disgusted, heart- 
broken, it may be, he voluntarily laid 
down the sceptre and the crown, and 
retired to the monastery of Cong, 
where he became a monk, and thus, in 
penance and seclusion, passed ten 
years—the weary ending of a fated 
life. 

He died there, twenty-eight years 
after the Norman invasion, “after 
exemplary penance, victorious over 
that world and the devil;” and the 
chroniclers record the title upon his 
grave— 


** Roderick O’Connor, 
King of all Ireland, both of the Irish and 
English.” 


Six centuries anda half have passed 
since then, yet even now, which of 
us could enter the beautiful ruins of 
that ancient abbey, wander through 
the arched aisles tapestried by ivy, or 
tread the lonely silent chapel, once 
vocal with prayer and praise, without 
sad thoughts of sympathy for the fate 
of the last monarch of Ireland, and 
perchance grave thoughts likewise 
over the destiny of a people who, on 
that grave of native monarchy, inde- 
pendence and nationality have as yet 
written no ResurGamM. 

Exactly ten months after the Nor- 
mans took possession of Dublin, King 
Dermot, ** by whom a trembling sod 
was made of all Ireland, died of an 
insufferable and unknown disease—for 
he became putrid while living—with- 
out a will, without penance, without 
the body of Christ, without unction, 
as his evil deeds deserved.” 

Immediately the Earl of Pembroke 
assumed the title of King of Leinster 
in right of his wife Eva, Henry ot 
England grew alarmed at the inde- 
pendence of his nobility, and hastened 
over to assert his claims as lord 
paramount. To his remonstrances 
Strongbow answered, ‘* What I won, 
was with the sword ; what was given 
me I give you.” An agreement wa; 
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then made by which Strongbow re- 
tained Dublin, while Henry appointed 
what nobles he chose over the other 
provinces of Leinster. 

When the first Norman monarch 
landed amongst us, the memorable 
18th day of October, 1172, no re- 
sistance was offered by any party; 
no battle was fought. The Irish 
chiefs were so elated at the Danish 
overthrow, that they even volunteered 
oaths of fealty to the foreign Prince 
who had been in some sort their de- 
liverer. Calmly, as in a state pageant, 
Henry proceeded from Wexford to 
Dublin; his route lay only through 
the conquered Danish possessions, 
now the property of the Countess 
Eva; there was no fear therefore of 
opposition. On reaching the city, 
“‘he caused a royal palace to be built, 
very curiously contrived of smooth 
wattels, after the manner of the 
country, and there, with the kings and 
princes of Ireland, did keep Christmas 
with great solemnity,” on the very spot 
where now stands St. Andrew’s 
Church. 

King Henry remained six months 
in Ireland, the longest period which a 
foreign monarch has ever passed 
amongst us, and during that time he 
never thought of fighting a battle with 
the Irish. As yet, the whole result of 
Norman victories was the downfall of 
the Danes, in which object the Irish 
had gladly assisted. Strongbow and 
Eva reigned peaceably in our capital. 
Henry placed governors over the other 
Danish cities, and in order that Dub- 
lin, from which the Danes had been 
expelled, might be repeopled, he made 
a present of our ‘fair city to the good 
people of Bristol. 

Accordingly a colony from that 
town, famed for deficiency in personal 
attractions, came over and settled 
here ; but thirty years after the Irish, 
whose instincts of beauty 
doubt offended by the rising genera- 
tion of Bristolians, poured down from 
the Wicklow hills upon the ill-favoured 
colony, and made a quick ending of 
them by a general massacre. 

In a fit of penitence, also, for the 
murdered A’Beckett, Henry founded 
the Abbey of Thomas Court, from 
which Thomas-street derives its name, 
and then the excommunicated Kin 
quitted Ireland, leaving it unchang 
save that Henry the Norman held 
the possessions of Torkil the Dane, 
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and Dublin, from a Danish, had 
become a Norman city. Five hun- 
dred years more had to elapse before 
English jurisdiction extended beyond 
the ancient Danish pale, and a Crom- 
well or a William of Nassau was 
needed for the final conquest of Ireland, 
as well as for the redemption of 
England. 

Nothing can be more absurd than 
to talk of a Saxon conquest of Ire- 
land. The Saxons, an ignorant, rude, 
infierior race, could not even maintain 
their ascendancy in England. They 
fell before the superior power, intelli- 
gence, and ability of the Norman, and 
the provinces of Ireland that fell to 
the first Norman nobles were in 
reality not gained by battles, but by 
the intermarriage of Norman lords 
with the daughters of Irish kings. 
Hence it was that in right of their 
wives the Norman nobles early set up 
claims independent of the English 
crown, and the hereditary rights, being 
transmitted through each generation, 
were perpetually tempting the Norman 
aristocracy into rebellion. English 
supremacy was as uneasily borne by 
the De Lacys, the Geraldines, the 
Butlers, and others of the Norman 
stock, as by the O’Connors, the Kava- 
naghs, the O’Neils, or the O’Briens. 
The great Richard De Burgho married 
Odierna, grand-daughter of Cathal 
Crovdearg, King of Connaught. 
Hence the De Burghos assumed the 
title of Lords of Connaught. 

King Roderick, as we have said, 
left no male issue. His kingdom de- 
scended to his daughter, who married 
the Norman knight, Hugo de Lacy. 
Immediately De Lacy set up a claim 
as independent prince in right of his 
wife, assumed legal state, took the 
title of King of Meath, and appeared 
in public with a golden crown upon 
his head, and so early as twenty-five 
years after the invasion, John de 
Courcy and the son of this De Lacy 
marched against the English of Lein- 
ster and Munster. Many a romance 
could be woven of the destiny and 
vicissitudes of this great race, half 
Irish, half Norman; independent 
princes by the one side, and English 
subjects by the other. 

The great Earl of Pembroke lived 
but a few years after his capture of 
Dublin. The Ivish legends say that 
St. Bridget killed him. However, he 
and Eva had no male heir, and only 
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one daughter, named Isabel, after the 
Earl’s mother, who was also aunt to 
the reigning king of Scotland. 

This young girl was sole heiress of 
Leinster and of her father’s Welsh 
estates. Richard Ceur de Lion took 
her to his court at London, and she 
became his ward. In due time she 
married William Marshall, called the 
great Earl, hereditary Earl Marshal 
of England, and Earl of Pembroke 
and Leinster, in right of his wife. 
High in office and favour with the 
king, we read that he carried the 
sword of state before Richard at his 
coronation, and as a monument of his 
piety, he has left Tintern Abbey, in the 
County Wexford, erected by him on 
his wife’s property. 

Isabel and Earl William had five 
sons and five daughters. The five 
sons, William, Walter, Gilbert, An- 
selm, and Richard (we see that Isabel 
called no son of hers after the royal 
traitor Dermot, her grandfather) in- 
herited the title in succession, and all 
died childless. We have said there 
was a doom upon Dermot’s male pos- 
terity. 

The inheritance was then divided 
between the five daughters, each of 
whom received a province for a dower. 
Carlow, Kilkenny, the Queen’s County, 
Wexford, and Kildare were the five 
portions. Maud, the eldest, married 
the Earl of Norfolk, who became 
Earl Marshal of England in right of 
his wife. 

Isabel, the second, married the Earl 
of Gloucester, and her granddaughter, 
Isabel also, was mother to the great 
Robert Bruce, who was therefore 
great-great-great-grandson of Eva and 
Strongbow. Eva, the third daughter, 
married the Lord de Breos, and from 
adaughter of hers, named Eva likewise, 
descended Edward the Fourth, King 
of England, through whose grand- 
daughter Margaret Queen of Scotland, 
daughter of Henry the Seventh, the 
present reigning family of England 
claim their right to the throne. 
Through two lines, therefore, our 
Most Gracious Majesty can trace back 
her pedigree to Eva the Irish princess. 

Joan, whose portion was Wexford, 
married Lord Valentia, half brother to 
King Henry the Third, and the male 
line failing, the inheritance was divided 
between two daughters, from one of 
whom the Talbots, Earls of Shrews- 
bury, inherit their Wexford estates. 
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From Sybil, the youngest, who mar- 
ried the Earl of Ferrars and Derby, 
descended the Earls of Winchester, the 
Lords Mortimer, and other noble races. 
She had seven daughters, who all mar- 
ried Norman lords, so that scarcely a 
family could be named of the high and 
ancient English nobility, whose wealth 
has not been increased by the estates 
of Eva, the daughter of King Dermot; 
and thus it came to pass that Leinster 
fell by marriage and inheritance, not 
by conquest, into the possession of the 
great Norman families, who, of course, 
acknowledged the King of England as 
their sovereign ; and the English mo- 
narchs assumed thenceforth the title of 
Lords of Ireland—a claim which they 
afterwards enforced over the whole 
country. 

The destiny of the descendants of 
De Lacy and King Roderick’s daughter 
was equally remarkable. They had 
two sons, Hugh and Walter, who, be- 
fore they were twenty-one, threw oft 
English allegiance, and set up as inde- 
pendent princes. To avoid the wrath 
of King John they fled to France, and 
found refuge in an abbey, where, dis- 
guised as menials, the two young noble- 
men found employment iu garden- 
digging, preparing mud and bricks, 
and similar work. By some chance the 
abbot suspected the disguise, and finally 
detected the princes in the supposed 
peasants. He used his knowledge ot 
their secret to obtain their pardon 
from King John, and Hugh De Lacy 
was created Earl of Ulster. He left 
an only daughter, his sole heir. She 
married a De Burgho, who, in right 
of his wife, became Earl of Ulster; 
and from them descended Ellen, wife 
of Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. It 
is singular that the mother of Robert 
Bruce should have been descended 
from Eva, and his wife from King Ro- 
derick’s daughter. The grand-daughter 
of Robert Bruce, the Princess Margery, 
married the Lord High Steward of 
Scotland, and through her the Stuarts 
claimed the crown. From thence it is 
easy to trace how the royal blood of 
the three kingdoms meet in the reign- 
ing family of England. Another de- 
scendant of the Earls of Ulster (an 
only daughter likewise) married Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence, son of Edward the 
Third, who, in right of his wife, be- 
came Earl of Ulster and Lord of Con- 
naught, and these titles finally merged 
in the English crown in the person ot 
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Edward the Fourth. From all these 
— one fact may be clearly 

educed, that the present representa- 
tive of the royal Irish races of Eva and 
Roderick, and the lineal heiress of 
their rights, is her Majesty Queen 
Victoria. 

The proud and handsome race of 
Norman Irish, that claimed descent 
from these intermarriages, were the 
nobles, of whom it was said, ‘* They 
were more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves.” The disposition to become 
independent of England was constantly 
manifested in them. They publicly 
asserted their rights, renounced the 
English dress and language, and 
adopted Irishnames. Thus, Sir Ulick 
Burke, ancestor of Lord Clanricarde, 
became MacWilliam Onughter (or 
upper), and Sir Edmond Albanagh, 
progenitor of the Earl of Mayo, be- 
came MacWilliam Eighter (or lower). 
Richard, son of the Earl of Norfolk, 
and grandson of Eva, set upa claim to 
be independent King of Leinster, and 
was slain hy the English. We have 
seen that Walter and Hugh De Lacy, 
grandsons of Roderick, were in open 
rebellion against King John. A hun- 
dred years later, two of the same race, 
named Walter and Hugh likewise, 
were proclaimed traitors for aiding the 
army of Robert Bruce, who claimed 
the crown of Ireland for his brother 
Edward, and the two De Lacys were 
found dead by the side of Edward 
Bruce at the great battle of Dundalk, 
where the Scotch forces were over- 
thrown. 

Once, even the Geraldines and the 
Fitzmaurices took prisoner the Justi- 
ciary of Dublin, as the Lord-Lieute- 
nant of that day was named. Mean- 
while the Irish princes of the West 
retained their independence ; some- 
times at feud, sometimes in amity with 
the English of the Eastern coast. We 
read that “the English of Dublin in- 
vited Hugh, King of Connaught, to a 
conference, and began to deal trea- 
cherously with him; but William 
Mareschall, his friend, coming in with 
his forces, rescued him, in despite of 
the English, from the middle of the 
Court, and escorted him to Con- 
naught.” Both races were equally 
averse to the domination of the Eng- 
lish crown. The Geraldines and But- 
lers, the De Burghos and De Lacys, 
were as intractable as the O’Connors 
of Connaught, or the O’Neils of Ty- 
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rone; even more so. The Great 
O’Neil submitted to Elizabeth ; but two 
hundred years later the Geraldines had 
still to add the name of another martyr 
for liberty to the roll of their illustri- 
ous ancestors. 

Frequently the Normans fought 
amongst themselves as fiercely as if 
opposed to the Irish. The Earlof 
Ulster, a De Burgho, the same who is 
recorded to have given the first enter- 
tainment at Dublin Castle, took his 
kinsman, Walter Burke, prisoner, and 
had him starved to death in his own 
castle ; a tragedy which might have 
been made as memorable as that of 
Ugolino in the Torre del Fame, had 
there been a Dante in Ireland to re- 
cord it. For this act the kinsmen of 
Walter Burke murdered the Earl of 
Ulster on the Lord’s-day, as he was 
kneeling at his prayers, and cleft his 
head in two with a sword. 

It was unfortunate for Ireland that 
her Irish princes were so unconquer- 
able, and that her Norman lords should 
have caught the infection of resistance 
to the crown. Eight hundred years 
ago the Saxons of England peaceably 
settled down with the Normans to 
form one nation, with interests and ob- 
jects identical. 

The Norman conquerors, better fitted, 

erhaps, for rulers than any other ex- 
isting in Europe, established at once 
a strong vigorous government in Eng- 
land. ‘The Kings, as individuals, may 
have been weak or tyrannous, but 
there was a unity of purpose, a sense 
of justice, and a vigour of will exist- 
ing in the ruling class that brought the 
ruled speedily under the order and 
discipline of laws. Not acentury-and- 
a-half had elapsed, from the Conquest 
before Magna Charta and represent- 
ation by Parliament secured the liberty 
of the people against the caprices of 
kings; and the Norman temperament 
which united in a singular degree the 
instincts of loyalty with the love of 
freedom, became the hereditary na- 
tional characteristic of Englishmen. 
But Ireland never, at any time, com- 

rehended the word nationality. 

rom of old it was broken up into 
fragments, ruled by chiefs whose 
— aim was mutual destruction. 

here was no unity, therefore no 
strength. 

If, at the time of the Norman inva- 
sion, a king of the race had settled 
here as in England, the Irish would 
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gradually have become a nation under 
one ruler, in place of being an ag- 
gregate of warring tribes; but for 
want of this chief corner-stone the 
Norman nobles themselves became 
but isolated , chiefs — new petty 
kings added to the old—each for 
himself, none for the country. It was 
contrary to all natural laws that the 
proud frish princes, with the tradi- 
tions of their race going back two 
thousand years, should at once serve 
with love and loyalty a foreiga 
king whose face they never saw and 
from whom they derived no benefits. 
And thus it was that five hundred 
years elapsed, from Henry Plantagenet 
to William of Nassau, before Ireland 
was finaly adjusted in her subordinate 
position to the English crown. 

Meanwhile the Danish Dublin was 
fast rising into importance as the 
Norman city, the capital of the 
English pale. Within that circle the 
English laws, language, manners, and 
religion were implicitly adopted ; with- 
out, there was a fierce warlike power- 
ful people, the ancient lords of the 
soil, but with them the citizens of 
Dublin had no affinity ; and the ob- 
ject of the English rulers was to keep 
the two races as distinct as possible. 
Amonyst other enactments tending to 
obliterate any feeling of kindred which 
might exist, the inhabitants of the 
pale were ordered to adopt English 
surnames, derived from everything 
which, by the second commandment 
we are forbidden to worship. Hence 
arose the tribes of fishes—cod, had- 
dock, plaice, salmon, gurnet, gudgeon, 
&e.; and of birds—crow, sparrow, 
swan, pigeon; and of trades, as 
carpenter, smith, baker, mason; and 
of colours—the blacks, whites, browus, 
and greens, which in Dublin so co- 
piously replace the grand old historic 
names of the provinces. Determined 
also in annihilating the picturesque, 
at least in the individual, lest the out- 
ward symbol might be taken for an 
inward affinity, the long flowing hair 
and graceful mantle, atter the Irish 
fashion, were forbidden to be worn 
within the pale. 

Neither was the Irish language tole- 
rated within the English jurisdiction, 
for which Holingshed gives good rea- 
son, after this fashion—‘* And here,” 
he says, “some snappish carpers will 
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snuffingly snib me for debasing the 
Irish language, but my short discourse 
tendeth only to this drift, that it is 
not expedient that the Irish tongue 
should be so universally gagled in the 
English pale; for where the country 
is subdued, there the inhabitants 
should be ruled by the same laws that 
the conqueror is governed, wear the 
same fashion of attire with which the 
victor is vested, and speak the same 
language that the vanquished parleth ; 
and if any of these lack, doubtless 
the conquest limpeth.” The English 
tongue, however, seems to have been 
held in utter contempt and scorn by 
the Irish allies of the pale. After the 
submission of the Great O'Neil, the 
last who held the title of king in Ire- 
land, which he exchanged for that of 
Earl of Tyrone, as a mark and seal of 
his allegiance to Queen Elizabeth, 
“One demanded merrilie,” says Ho- 
lingshed, “ why O’Neil would not frame 
himself to speak English? ‘ What?’ 
quoth the otherin arage, ‘thinkest thou 
it standeth with O'Neil his honour to 
writhe his mouth in clattering Eng- 
lish.’ ” 

As regarded religion, the English 
commanded the most implicit obedi- 
ence to the Pope, under as strict and 
severe penalties as, five hundred years 
later, they enacted against those who 
acknowledged his autuority. One pro- 
vision of the ancient oath imposed 
upon the subjugated Irish was—‘* You 
acknowledge yourself to be of the 
Mother Church of Rome, now pro- 
fessed by all Christians.” That the 
Irish of that era little heeded papal or 
priestly ordinances, may be interred 
from the fact, that during the wars of 
Edward Bruce, the English complained 
that their [rish auxiliaries were more 
exhausting than the Scots, as they 
ate meat all the time of Lent; andit 
is recorded, that in 1331, when the 
Leinster Irish rose against the English, 
“they set fire to every thing, even 
the churches, and burned the church 
of Kingstown with eighty persons in 
it, and even when the priest in his 
sacred vestments, and carrying the 
Host in his hands, tried to get out, 
they drove him back with their spears 
and burned him. For this they were 
excommunicated by a Papal Bull, and 
the country was put under an inter- 
dict. But they despised these thing:, 
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and again wasted the county of Wex- 
ford.”* 

The energetic and organising spirit 
of the Normans was, however, evi- 
denced by better deeds than those we 
have named. Courts of law were 
established in Dublin, a mayor and 
corporation instituted, and Parliaments 
were convened after the English 
fashion. Within fifty years after the 
Norman settlement, the lordly pile of 
Dublin Castle rose upon the site of 
the old Danish fortress, built, indeed, 
to overawe the Irish, as William the 
Conqueror built the Tower of London 
to overawe the English; yet, by 
Norman hands, the first regal residence 
was given to our metropolis. St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral was next erected 
by the colonists, and gradually our 
fair city rose into beauty and import- 
ance through Norman wealth and 
Norman skill. From henceforth, the 
whole interest of Irish history centres 
in the chief city of the pale, and the 
history of Dublin becomes the history 
of English rule in Ireland. For cen- 
turies its position was that of a be- 
sieged city in the midst of a hostile 
country ; for centuries it resisted the 
whole force of the native race ; and 
finally triumphantly crushed, annihi- 
lated, and revenged every effort made 
for Irish independence, so that no 
more can that poor figment dare to 
show its head. 

In truth, Dublin is a right royal city, 
and long may she retain her just feel- 
ings of gratitude and reverential re- 
spect towards her English mother. 

Many great names are associated 
with the attempt to write a history of 
Dublin. The work in all ages was 
laborious ; there were no printed books 
to consult, and the records of Ire- 
land, as Hooker complains three 
hundred years ago, “ were verie slen- 
derlie and disorderlie kept.” White- 
law’s work, though it employed two 
editors ten hours a day for ten years, 
yet goes no farther than a description 
of the public buildings; but the ob- 
ject of Mr. Gilbert’s work is distinct 
from all that precedes it. It is from 
the decaying streets and houses that 
he disentombs great memories, great 
fragments of past life. It is not a 
mere record of Ionic pillars, Corin- 
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thian capitals, or Doric pediments he 
gives us, Whitelaw has supplied 
whole catalogues of these; but records 
of the human life, that has throbbed 
through the ancient dwellings of our 
city century after century; of the 
vicissitudes of families, to be read in 
their ruined mansions; of the vast 
olitical events which in some room, 
in some house, on some particular 
night, branded the stigmata deeper 
on the country; or the tragedies of 
great hopes crushed, young blood 
shed, victims hopelessly sacrificed, 
which have made some street, some 
house, some chamber, for ever sacred. 

The labours of such an under- 
taking are manifest; yet none can 
appreciate them fully who has not 
known what it is to spend days, 
weeks, months buried in decay- 
ing parchments, endless pipe-rolls, 
worm-eaten records, dusty deeds and 
leases, excavating some fact, or 
searching for some link necessary 
for the completion of a tale, or the 
elucidation of a truth. 

Mr. Gilbert tells us that twelve 
hundred statutes and enactments of 
the Anglo-Irish Parliament remain 
unpublished, though all the ancient 
statutes of England, Scotland, and 
Wales have been published at the 
public ee From these, and 
such like decayed and decaying man- 
uscripts, ancient records which have 
become almost hieroglyphics to the 
Sapene age, he has gathered the 
ife-history of an ancient city; he 
has made the stones to speak, and 
evoked the shadows of the past to fill 
up the outline of a great historical 
picture. 

Fifty, even twenty years hence, 
the production of such a work would 
be impossible; the ancient records 
shall have well nigh totally perished ; 
the ancient houses, round which the 
curious may yet gather, shall have 
fallen to the ground; and the ancient 
race, who cherished in their hearts 
the legends of the past with the fidel- 
ity of priests, and the fervor of bards, 


shall have passed away. 

Dublin is fortunate, therefore, in 
finding an historian endowed with the 
ability, the energetic literary industry, 
the untiring spirit of research, and the 
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vast amount of antiquarian knowledge 
necessary for the production of so 
valuable and interesting a work before 
records perish, mansions fall, or races 
vanish. 

Iu a history illustrated by human 
lives and deeds, and localised in the 
weird old streets, once the proudest, 
now the meanest of our city, many a 
family will find an ancestral shadow 
starting suddenly to light, trailing 
long memories with it of departed 
fashion, grandeur, and magnificence. 

Few amongst us who tread the 
Dublin of the present in all its beauty, 
think of the Dublin of the past in all 
its contrasted insignificance. True, 
the eternal features are the same ; the 
landscape setting of the city is coeval 
with creation. Tyrian, Dane, and 
Norman have looked as we look, and 
with hearts as responsive to Nature’s 
loveless, upon the emerald plains, the 
winding rivers, the hills draperied 
in violet and gold, the mountdin 
gorges, thunder-riveu, half veiled by 
the foam of the waterfall, and the 
eternal ocean encircling all; scenes 
where God said a city should arise, 
and the mountain and the ocean are 
still, as of old, the magnificent heri- 
tage of beauty conferred on our me- 
— 

ut the early races, whether from 
southern sea or northern plain, did 
little to aid the beauty of nature with 
the products of human intellect. 
Dublin, under the Danish rule, con- 
sisted only of a fortress, a church, and 
one rude street. Under the rule of 
the Normans, those great civilizers of 
the western world, those grand ener- 
getic organisers, temple and tower 
builders, it rose gradually into a beau- 
tiful metropolis, the chief city of Ire- 
land, the second city of the empire. 
At first the rudimental metropolis 
gathered round the castle, as nebulae 
round a central sun, and from this 
point it radiated westward and south- 
ward; the O’Briens on the south, 
the O’Connors on the west, the 
O’Niels on the north, perpetually 
hovering on the borders, but never 
able to regain the city, never able to 
dislodge the brave Norman garrison 
who had planted their banners on the 
castle walls. In that Castle, during 
the seven hundred years of its exis- 
tence, no Irishman of the old race 
has ever held rule for a single hour. 

Mr. Gilbert has promised the ‘* His- 
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tory of Dublin Castle” in a forthcom- 
ing volume ; and what a history it will be 
of tragedies and splendours; crowned 
and discrowned monarchs will flit across 
the scene, and tragic destinies, like- 
wise, may be recorded of many @ 
viceroy! Piers Gavestone, Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of King Edward, murdered ; 
Roger Mortimer—“ The Gentle Mor- 
timer”—hanged at Tyburn; the Lord 
Deputy of King Richard the Second, 
murdered by the O’Briens; where- 
upon the King came over to avenge 
his death, just a year before he himself 
was so ruthlessly murdered at Pomfret 
Castle. Two viceroys died of the 
plague ; how many more were plagued 
to death, history leaves unrecorded ; 
one was beheaded at Drogheda ; three 
were beheaded on ‘Tower Hill. 
Amongst the names of illustrious 
Dublin rulers may be found those of 
Prince John, the boy Deputy of thir- 
teen; Prince Lionel, son of Edward 
the Third, who claimed Clare in right 
of his wife, and assumed the title of 
Clarence from having conquered it 
from the O’Briens. 

The great Oliver Cromwell was the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the Parliament, 
and he in turn appointed his son 
Henry to succeed him Dire are the 
memories connected with Cromwell's 
reign here, both to his own party and 
to Ireland. Ireton died of the plague 
after the siege of Limerick; General 
Jones died of the plague after the 
surrender of Dungarvon ; a thousand 
of Cromwell's men died of the plague 
before Waterford. The climate, in its 
effect upon English constitutions, seems 
to be the great Nemesis of Ireland’s 
wrongs. 

Strange scenes, dark, secret, and 
cruel, have been enacted in_ that 
gloomy pile. No one has told the 
story yet. It will be a Ratcliffe ro- 
mance of dungeons and treacheries ; 
swift death and slow murder. God 
and St. Mary were invoked in vain for 
the luckless Irish prince or chieftain 
that was caught im that Norman 
stronghold ; but that was in the old 
time—long, long ago. Now the Cas- 
tle courts are crowded only with 
epauletted languor and idleness, and 
the Castle halls are brilliant with loyal 


and courtly crowds, gathered to pay 
willing homage to the illustrious suc- 
cessor of five hundred viceroys. 

The strangest scene, perhaps, in the 
annals of vice-royalty, was when Lord 
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Thomas Fitzgerald, (Silken Thomas), 
son of the Earl of Kildare, and Lord- 
Lieutenant in his father’s absence, 
took up arms for Irish independence. 
He rode through the city with seven 
score horsemen, in shirts of mail and 
silken fringes on their head pieces, 
(hence the name Silken Thomas,) to 
St. Mary’s Abbey, and there entering 
the council chamber, he flung down 
the sword of state upon the table, and 
bade defiance to the king and his 
ministers ; then hastening to raise an 
army, he laid siege to Dublin Cistle, 
but with no success. Silken Thomas 
and his five uncles were sent to Lon- 
den, and there executed; and sixteen 
Fitzgeralds were hanged and quartered 
at Dublin. By a singular fatality, no 
plot laid against Dublin Castle ever 
succeeded ; though to obtain posses- 
sion of this foreign fortress was the 

aramount wish of all Irish rebel 
eaders. ‘This was the object with 
Lord Maguire and his papists, with 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and his re- 
publicans, with Emmet and his enthu- 
siasts, with Mr. Duffy and his nation- 
alists—yet they allfailed. Once only, 
during seven centuries, the green flag 
waved over Dublin Castle, with the 
motto—‘‘ Now or Never! Now anp 
ror Ever!” It was when Tyrconnel 
held it for King James. 

In the ancient stormy times of 
Norman rule, the nobility naturally 
gathered round the Castle. Skinner’s- 
row was the ‘* May Fair” of mediaval 
Dublin. Hoey’s-court, Castle-street, 
Cook-street, Fishamble-street, Bridge- 
street, Werburgh-street, High-street, 
Golden-lane, Back-lane, &c., were the 
fashionable localities inhabited by 
lords and bishops, chancellors and 
judges; and Thomas-street was the 
grand prado where vice-regal pomp and 
Norman pride were oftenest exhibited. 
A hundred years ago the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant was entertained at a ball by 
Lord Mountjoy in Baek-lane. Skin- 
ner’s-row was distinguished by the 
residence of the great race of the 
Geraldines, called ‘* Carbric House,” 
which from them passed to the Dukes 
of Ormond, and after many vicissi- 
tudes, the palace from which Silken 
Thomas went forth to give his young 
life for Irish independence, fell into 
decay, “and on its site now stand the 
houses known as 6,7, and 8, Christ 
Church-place, in the lower stories of 
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which still exist some of the old oak 
beams of the Carbric House.” 

In Skinner's-row, also, two hundred 
years ago, dwelt Sir Robert Dixon, 
Mayor of Dublin, who was knighted 
at his own house there by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the afterwards unfortunate 
Strafford. The house has fallen to 
ruins, but the vast property conferred 
on him by Charles the First for his 
good services, has descended to the 
family of Sir Kildare Barrowes, of 
Kildare. In those brilliant days of 
Skinner'’s-row, it was but seventeen feet 
wide, and the pathways but one font 
broad. All its glories have vanishe.| 
now ; even the name nolonger exists ; 
yet the remains of residences once in- 
habited by the magnificent Geraldines 
and Butlers can still be traced. 

Every stone throughout this ancient 
quarter of Dublin has a history. In 
Cook-street Lord Maguire was ar- 
rested at midnight, under circum- 
stances very similar to the capture ot 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald; and “to 
commemorate this capture in the pa- 
rish it was an annual custom, down to 
the year 1829, to toll the bells of St. 
Andrew’s Church at twelve o’clock on 
the night of the 22nd of October.” 

In Bridge-street, great lords and 
peers of the realm resided. ‘The Mar- 
quis of Antrim, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough’s father, Westenra, the Dutch 
merchant, who founded the family 
afterwards ennobled, and others. It 
was the Merrion-square of the day. 
In Bridge-street the rebellion of ’98 
was organised, at the house of Oliver 
Bond; and one night Major Swan, led 
by Reynolds the intormer, seized twelve 
gentlemen there, all of whom were 
summarily hanged as rebels. Castle- 
street was the focus of the rebellion of 
1641; Sir Phelim O'Neil and Lord 
Maguire had their residences there, and 
concocted together how to seize the 
Castle, destroy all the Lords and Coun- 
cil, and re-establish Popery in Ireland. 
But a more useful man than either lived 
there also—Sir James Ware, whose 
indefatigable ardour in the cause of 
Trish literature caused him to collect, 
with great trouble and expense, a vast 
number of Irish manuscripts, which, 
after passing through many vicissitudes, 
are now deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. The French family of Latouche 
came to Castle-street about one hun- 
dred yearsago, and one ofthem, in 177%, 
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upheld the shattered credit of the 
Government by a Joan of £20,000 to 
the Lord-Lieutenant. Fishamble- 
street has historical and classic memoirs, 
and traditions of Handel consecrate 
this now obscure locality. Handel 
spent a year in Dublin. His “Messiah” 
was composed here, and first performed 
for the benefit of Mercer’s Hospital. 
How content he was with his reception 
is expressed in a letter to a friend:— 
‘**T cannot,” he says, “ sufficiently ex- 
ee the kind treatment I receive 
ere, but the politeness of this gene- 
rous nation cannot be unknown to 
ou.” 

Dublin Quays are likewise illus- 
trated by great names. On Usher’s- 
quay may still be seen the once mag- 
nificent Moira House, the princely 
residence of Lord Moira, afterwards 
Marquis of Hastings, Governor-Gene- 
ral of India. Seventy years ago it was 
the Holland House of Dublin, spark- 
ling with all the wit, splendour, rank, 
and influence of the metropolis. ‘The 
decoraticns were unsurpassed in the 
kingdom for beauty and grandeur. 
The very windows were inlaid with 
mother-o’-pearl. 


After the Union, the family in dis- 
gust, quitted Ireland; Moira House 
was left tenantless for some years, and 
then finally was sold for the use of the 


pauper poor of Dublin. The decora- 
tions were removed, the beautiful 
gardens turned into offices, the upper 
story of the edifice was taken off, and 
the entire building pauperised as much 
as possible, to suit its inmates, and its 
title—“ The Mendicity.” 

In the good old times the Lord 
Mayor treated the Lord-Lieutenant to 
a new play every Christmas, when 
the Corporation acted Mysteries upon 
a stage in Hoggin-green, where the 
College now stands. The Mysteries 
were on various subjects. In one, the 
tailors had orders to find Pilate and 
his wife clothed accordingly; the 
butchers were to supply the tormen- 
tors; the mariners and vintners repre- 
sented Noah. At that period the 
Lord-Lieutenants held their court at 
Kilmainham, or Thomas Court, for 
Dublin Castle was not made a vice- 
regal residence until the reign of 
Elizabeth. The parliaments, too, 
were ambulatory. Sometimes they 
met in the great aisle of Christ Church, 
that venerable edifice whose echoes 
have been destined to give back such 
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conflicting sounds. What changes in 
its ritual and its worshippers! What 
scenes have passed before its high 
altar since first erected by the Danish 
bishop, whose body, in pallium and 
mitre, lay exposed to view but a few 
years since, after a sleep of eight 
hundred years. Irish kings and Nor- 
man conquerors have trod the aisles. 
There Roderick was inaugurated, the 
last king of Ireland; there Strong- 
bow sleeps, first of the Norman con- 
querors, and, until the middle of the 
last century, all payments were made 
at his tomb, as if in him alone, living 
or dead, the citizens had their strength; 
there Lambert Simnel was crowned 
with a crown taken from the head of 
the Virgin Mary; there Cromwell 
worshipped, before he went forth to 
devastate; there the last Stuart 
knelt in prayer, before he threw the 
last stake at the Boyne for an empire; 
and there William of Nassau knelt in 
gratitude for the victory, with the 
crown upon his head, forgotten by 
James in his ignominious flight. 

And how many rituals have risen 
up to heaven from that ancient altar, 
each anathema maranatha to the other 
—the solemn chants of the early 
church; the gorgeous ritual of 
the mass; in Elizabeth’s time, the 
simple liturgy of the ~— Church 
in the English tongue; this, too, was 
prohibited in its turn, and for ten 
years the Puritans wailed and howled 
against kings and liturgies in the 
ancient edifice; there the funeral 
oration for the death of Cromwell was 
pronounced, entitled ‘* Threni Hiber- 
nici, or, Ireland sympathising with 
England for the loss of their Josiah 
(Olver Cromwell).” Once again rose 
the incense of the mass while King 
James was amongst us; but William 
quenched the lights on the altar, and 
established once more, and we hope 
for evermore, the English Liturgy, in 
its simplicity and beauty. But so 
little, during all these changes, had the 
Irish to do with the cathedral of their 
capital, that by an act passed in 1380, 
uo Irishman was permitted to hold in 
it any situation oroffice, and “‘sostrictly 
was the law enforced, that Sir John 
Stevenson was the first Irishman ad- 
mitted, as even vicar-choral.” 

We have but indicated the many 
themes of interest to be found in Mr. 
Gilbert’s “ History of Dublin,” con- 
cerning those ancient times when 
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Sackville-street was a marsh, Merrion- 
square an exhausted quarry, the un- 
dulations so beautiful in its present 
verdant state being but the accident of 
excavation; when St. Stephen’s- 
green with its ten fine Irish acres was 
a compound of meadow, quagmire, 
and ditch; when Mountjoy-square 
was a howling wilderness, and North 
Georges-street and Sunmer-hill were 
far away in the country, and when the 
Danes, rudely expelled by Norman 
swords from the south of the Liffy, 
were stealing over the river to founda 
settlement on the north side. 

Our fathers have told us of Dublin 
in later times, before the Union, when 
a hundred lords and two hundred 
commoners enriched and enlivened our 
city with their wealth and magnifi- 
cence. Dublin was then at the sum- 
mit of its glory; but when the colonists 
sold their parliament to England, and 
the Lords and Commons vanished, 
and their mansions became hospitals 
and poor-houses, and all wealth, 
power, influence, and magnificence 
were transferred to the loved mother 
country, then the “City of the Dark 
Water” sank into very pitiable insigni- 
ficance. The proud Norman spirit ot 
independence was broken at last, and 
there was no great principle to replace 
it. Having no large sympathies with 
the Irish nation, no idea of country, 
nationality, or any other grand sub- 
stantive by which is expressed the re- 
solve of self-reliant men to be self- 
governed, the colonists became 
petty, paltry, and selfish in aim; 
imitative in manners and feelings ; 
apathetic, even antagonistic to all na- 
tional advance ; bound to England by 
helpless fear and servile hope ; content 
so as they could rest under her great 
shadow, secure from the mysterious 
horrors of Popery, preserved in the 
blessing of a church establishment, 
and allowed to worship even the 
shadow of her transcendent Majesty, 
then, Dublin ambition was satisfied 
and happy. There is no word so in- 
stinctively abhorrent, so invincibly 
opposed to all the prejudices of Dub- 
lin society, as patriotism ; and well for 
us it is so, or the link which binds us 
to the kind and beneficent govern- 
ment of England might have been 
long since dismally shattered. 

From the cursory glance we have 
given over the antecedents of our 
metropolis, the cause of her anti- 
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Irishism is plainly deducible from the 
fact that at no epoch was Dublin an 
Irish city. The imhabitants are a 
blended race, descended of Danes, 
Normans, Saxon settlers, and mongrel 
Irish. The country of their affections 
is England. ‘They have known no 
other mother. With the proud old 
princes and chiefs of the ancient Irish 
race they have no more affinity than 
(to use Mr. Macaulay’s illustration) the 
English of Calcutta with the nation of 
Hindustan, and from this colomal po- 
sition a certain Dublin idiosyncracy of 
character has resulted, which makes 
the capital distinct im feeling from 
the rest of Ireland. 

Modern Dublin, in its glory and its 
decadence, is to form the second volume 
of Mr. Gilbert’s history, and from the 
learning, ability, and research he has 
already displayed we may feel certain 
that no point of interest will be 
omitted or forgotten. ‘Lhe history of 
the Castle will complete this great na- 
tional work, which will, in fact, be the 
history of Norman colonisation and 
English rule in Ireland. 

Meauwhile the destiny of the ancient 
race is working out, not in happi- 
ness or prosperity, but in stern severe 
discipline. Unchanged and unchange- 
able they remain, so far as change is 
effected by impulses arising trom 
within. ‘ I'wo thousand years,” says 
Moore, “ have passed over the hovel of 
the Irish peasant in vain ; such as they 
were when the first light of history 
rested on them, they are now. Indo- 
lent and dreamy, patient and resigned 
as fatalists, fanatical as Bonzees, im- 
placable as Arabs, cunning as Greeks, 
courteous as Spaniards, superstitious 
as savages, loving as children, clinging 
to the old home, and the oldsod, and 
the old families, with a tenderness that 
is always beautiful, sometimes heroic ; 
loving to be ruled, with veneration in 
excess ; ready to die like martyrs fora 
creed, a party, or the idol of the hour, 
but incapable of extendivg their sym- 
pathies beyond the family or the cian ; 
content with the lowest place in 
Europe ; stationary amid progression ; 
isolated from the Europeau family; 
without power or influence; lazily 
resting in the past while the nations 
are wrestling in the present for the 
future. Children of the ocean, yet 
without commerce ; idle by thousands, 
yet without manufactures; gifted with 
quick intellect and passionate hearts, 
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yet literature and art die out amongst 
them for want of aid or sympathy ; 
without definite aims, without energy 
or the earnestness, which is the vital 
life of heroic deeds; dark and blind 
through prejudice and ignorance, they 
can neither resist nobly or endure 
wisely ; chafing in bondage, yet their 
epileptic fits of liberty are marked 
only by wild excesses, and end only 
in sullen despair.” 

Yet, it was not in the providence of 
God that the fine elements of human- 
ity in such a people should still con- 
tinue to waste and stagnate during 
centuries of inaction, while noble 
countries and fruitful lands, lying silent 
since creation, were waiting the des- 
tined toilers and workers, who, by the 
sweat of the brow, shall change them 
to living empires. 

Two terrible calamities fell upon 
Treland—famine and pestilence ; and 
by these two dread ministers of God’s 
great purposes, the Irish race were 
uprooted, and driven forth to fulfil 
their appointed destiny. A million of 
our people emigrated; a million of 
our people died under these judgments 
of God. Seventeen millions worth of 
property passed from time-honoured 
names into the hands of strangers. 
The echoes of the old tongue—call it 
Pelargian, Phoenicean, Celtic, Irse, or 
Trish, what you will, still the oldest 
in Europe, is dying out at last along 
the stony plains of Mayo and the 
wild sea cliffs of the storm-rent wes- 
tern shore. Scarcely a million anda 
half are left, of old people, too old to 
emigrate, amidst roofless cabins and 
ruined villages, who speak that lan- 
guage now. Exile, confiscation, or 
death was the final fate written on the 
page of history for the much-enduring 
children of Ireland. One day they 
may reassert themselves in the new 
world, or in other lands. Australia, 
with its skies of beauty and its pave- 
ment of gold, may be given to them 
as America to the Saxon, but how 
low must a nation have fallen at home 
when even famine and plague come 
to be welcomed as the lovers of pro- 
gression and social elevation. Some 
wise purpose of God’s providence lies, 
no doubt, at the reverse side, but we 
have not yet turned the leaf. 

The ancient race who, thousands 
of years before, left the cradle of the 
sun to track him to the ocean, are 
now flung on the coast of another 
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hemisphere, to begin once more their 
destined westward march, and like the 
Israelites of old, they, too, might tell 
in that new country: “A Syrian 
ready to perish was our father!” 

They fled across the Atlantic like a 
drift of autumn leaves—“ pestilence- 
stricken multitudes”—and the sea was 
furrowed by the dead as the plague- 
“a passed along. 

ne would say a doom had been 
laid upon their race—the wandering 
Io of humanity—a destiny of expiation, 
a doom of weeping and uurest. 

Of old the kings at Para sat throned 
with their faces to the west: was it a 
symbol or a prophecy of the future of 
their nation, when from every hill in 
Treland could be seen 


“The remnant of our people 
Sweeping westward, wild, and woefel, 
Like the cloud-rack of a tempest, 
Like withered leaves of autumn.” 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
where the rocky mountains bar like a 
portal the land of gold—through the 
islands of the Southern Ocean to the 
great desolate world of Australia, seek- 
ing as it were the last home of their fa- 
thers, and doomed to make the circuit 
of the earth—still onward flows the 
tide of human life—that inexhaustible 
race who have cleared the forests of 
Canada, who have built cities and 
made all the railroads of the State, 
who have given thousands to the red 
plains of the Crimea, who have over- 
come California and peopled Aus- 
tralia—the race whose destiny has 
made them the instruments of all ci- 
vilization though they have never 
reaped its benefits. 

No colonies recross the Atlantic. 
Immutable as the path of the planet 
is the destined cycle of human pro- 
gression, never ending, never ceasing, 
until perhaps, the ancient race, after 
its weary wanderings, will arrive once 
more at “the partings of the ways” 
in the far eastern land of Paradise and 
the dispersion. It is but a sombre 
vaticination, yet itis evident that from 
Treland the old people will soon pass 
away. The old language will become 
a tradition. The Scythian races, with 
their free spirit, and purer faith, will 
pour in to repeople the desolate 
lands, and to build up the waste 
plains; and the ancient children 
of the south, of Tyre, of Carthage, 
of the Isles of the Sea, must flee 
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before them, as they have ever 
done, step by step, across the broad 
plains of Europe, till from their last 
refuge, that rock of the Atlantic to 
which they have clung lovingly, trust- 
ingly, at last despairingly, during two 
thousand years, the old race must be 
rent and severed to make room 
for their triumphant successor, the 
conquering Scythian. Yet, though 
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kings, princes, and races perish, 
though a nation may be obliterated, 
still the singular and beautiful lite- 
rature of that ancient people, the 
literature of two thousand years 
ago, will live for ever in Ireland, 
to interest and instruct the poet, the 
historian, and the antiquary—the re- 
cords of a people more ancient than 
the spon 


THE CAVALIER AND THE PURITAN, 


BY THOMAS HOOD, EsQ. 


CHAPTER I. 


In the days of King James the 
Second, there lived at Burnley Manor 
“a right loyal gentleman,” as he was 
calied at that period. His ancestors, 
from time immemorial, had lived in 
the old house. Ineed not go through 
the long pedigree, to show how one of 
the ‘‘Burnleighs of Burnleigh” had 
been to the Holy Land (was not 
his long red-cross shield hanging up 
in the old hall?) or how one of them 
sailed with Sir Walter Raleigh, or 
how, in later years, Geoffry Burnley 
was killed at the battle of Naseby— 
that fatal fight, when so many noble 
English families perished. Burnley’s 
son, concealed by the friendship of a 
Puritan called Crane, who lived 
at Burnley, had returned to his 
estates at the time of ‘the Restora- 
tion, and, in turn, extended his pro- 
tection to Crane’s son, who was nearly 
suffering imprisonment. One would 
have thought that such mutual kind- 
ness would have bound their descen- 
dants together for ever; but, as will 
be seen hereafter, avarice stepped in, 
and broke up friendship that promised 
to be so lasting. 

The Burnley we last mentioned 
married a lady of good family, who 
bore him one son. While the merry- 
making and carousing were going on at 
the Manor House for the birth of the 
heir, the wife of the rescued Crane 
died in giving birth to a male child. 
The two infants thus ushered into the 
world on the same day, and almost at 
the same hour, seemed as if born to be 
playmates and friends—a still stronger 


tie between the two families—but fate 
had destined them to play a different 
part in the great drama of life. 
Young Cyril Burnley and Roger 
Crane went to the same school, where 
the latter soon outstripped his school- 
mate, not less in learning than in in- 
telligence, for Cyril was an easy, quiet 
lad, not remarkable for shrewdness. 
His friends called him a “ good-natured 
fellow,” that being the euphuism 
for the epithet “ fool,” accorded him 
by his enemies; while Roger, far from 
being a “fool,” inclined a little more 
to the “‘ knave.” After spending some 
time at school, the two youths went to 
Oxford, where Cyril entered at Christ 
Church, while Roger obtained a 
scholarship at the neighbouring Hall 
of Broadgates, which some time 
before had been raised to the dignity 
of a college. Here he progressed 
rapidly, and after leaving college, 
became a studious Templar. 

Cyril led a jolly life at Oxford, but 
was at length expelled by the college 
authorities for some irregularity—I 
believe, for a dispute with a Puritan 
Doctor of Divinity, which ended in his 
flooring the worthy divine—after which 
exploit he retired to his native 
village, and, his father being dead, 
began the life of a country squire. 
About the same time Crane, having 
arrived at the dignity of a ‘‘ Coun- 
sellor,” came down to Burnley, and 
from that period our history com- 
mences, 

Discords and dissensions soon began, 
and King James was driven from his 
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throne, and in the struggles and 
troubles that followed, Cyril was sus- 
pected of assisting; the celebrated 
Dundee. Certain it is that he raised 
a small body of men, and disappeared 
from the neighbourhood, only re- 
appearing some time after the fatal 
battle of Kulliekrankie, when, with 
the shattered remnants of his followers, 
he returned to Burnley; but the few 
who went with him on that secret ex- 
pedition were tried, and faithful, and 
kept their own counsel, so that, in 
spite of the lectures and cross-ques- 
tionings of their respective wives, 
the truth was never elicited, and, 
though dangerously compromised, 
Cyril escaped unpunished. 

But his heart was with King James, 
and not to be behind his ancestors in 
loyalty, he determined not to take 
the oath of fealty to the usurper, 
as he invariably called William of 
Orange. 

He was not a man of great moral 
courage, so he laid a plan by which he 
might escape an open refusal, and yet 
satisfy his conscience—he was sensible 
enough to see that open resistance 
was useless, and there was no hope left 
for James. 

In the year 1688, then, or the year 
following, Cyril, while in London, fell 
in with William Penn, the well-known 
Quaker. Penn about this time was 
suffering for his close friendship with 
the exiled King. Four several times 
was he carried before King William in 
council, and accused of being in secret 
correspondence with James. His own 
people cried out against him as a 
Romanist, nay, as a Jesuit in dis- 
guise—and numerous rumours of the 
most horrible description were circu- 
lated about him. 'yril was irresisti- 
bly attracted towards him by his real 
goodness and sterling worth, which 
all the calumnies in the world could 
not destroy. He communicated his 
difficulties, and Penn advised him, 
rather unwisely, perhaps, to start for 
the new colony on the banks of the 
Delaware. After talking it over, 
Cyril returned to Burnley, and sent 
down early on the morning after his 
arrival to beg Roger Crane to come 
up, as he had important business to 
communicate to him. 

A close friendship still existed be- 
tween the two, although the Puritan 
seldom visited the Manor House, for 
the jolly life of the Cavalier, and his 
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revelries and merry-makings, were 
hardly suited to his taste. 

We will take a look at Cyril while 
he is waiting for Crane in the little li- 
brary, for, although the former thought 
it necessary to have a library, seeing 
that he had been a magistrate and 
justice of the peace under King 
James, he adorned the walls with only 
just enough books to give it a right to 
that title; and of those books most 
were works of no very justiciary 
weight—Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” 
“The Faerie Queene,” a mighty 
gathering of jovial Cavalier song 
books, with a scanty, very scanty, 
sprinkling of sermons, most of them 
being upon the King’s Supremacy. 
Cyril had now grown a fine man, 
just in the prime of life; his long 
dark hair hung in curls upon his 
shoulders, for he despised the idea of a 
wig; his moustache had in it a slight 
tinge of auburn, that contrasted well 
with his black love-locks. His face 
was marked, not disfigured, by a 
scarcely-healed scar that he had 
brought back with him from the 
mysterious expedition we have men- 
tioned. He was tall, and straight, 
though his stout, well-formed limbs 
took away slightly from his height. 

Very different was the figure that 
now entered the room. Roger Crane, 
although of the same age as Cyril, 
seemed twenty years his senior. His 
figure was bowed with long study, and 
deep furrows and lines, arising from 
the same cause, did not add beauty 
to a face that in itself was not 
pleasant. His hair was already 
grizzled, and his figure was lean and 
spare. At his knee toddled a little 
girl of about five years of age—his 
daughter—for Roger was married, and 
though folks said he was a cruel 
husband, and a hard lawyer, it would 
have been difficult to have found a 
more kind and loving father. 

Putting the child on a chair, whence 
she could look out of the window 
down a long avenue of elms, where 
the little grey rabbits kept darting 
about from among the ferns on either 
side of the drive, Roger seated him- 
self in an arm-chair, and waited for 
Cyril to speak. 

Cyril was striding up and down 
with a sort of desperate air, whistling 
the tune of one of his favourite songs, 
the first verse of which ran as 
follows ;~ 
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The stars were winking in the sky, 
And the moon went dancing along, 
When we fell on the Roundhead rebel’s 
camp, 
Full fifteen hundred strong. 
Come carol us a carol oh! * 
The Roundheads to the devil go, 
And God save our good King! 


Suddenly recollecting that perhaps 
Crane might not relish the ditty, = 
stopped short, threw himself into a 
chair, and filling a glass of claret, 
tossed it off, and began business. 
“Roger, old friend, I’ve made up 
my mind to leave the old country. 
Odds fish, man! do you think that 
after swearing fealty to our good King 
James—whom God restore to his 
throne say I—I can turn about, 
weather-cock fashion, and bow down 
to a fat Dutch herring. Phsaw !” he 
continued, as he saw that Crane was 
about to protest against this abuse of 
William of Orange ; “I do not often 
run a-tilt at your prejudices, but I 
must have my say out now, and you 
must e’en bear with me this once, for 
you may never see me again. While 
£ was staying in London, I fellin with 
the worthy Penn, aud have made up 
my mind to set out for his settlement, 
that he hasnamedafter him—Pennsyl- 
vania. Now seeing, Roger, that I 
have neither chit nor child, I be- 
thought me of the old friendship of 
our families; and, albeit, since we left 
Oxford you have seldom come up here, 
still L have much friendship for my 
old college friend, and respect your 
scruples, though odd’s life! I cannot 
see iniquity in cracking a joke, ora 
bottle of claret, or sia in singing a 
roaring song. But let that pass, old 
friend, we have all our hobbies. So 
now to tell you why I required to see 
you. Seeing, as I have said, that I 
have no children, I have determined 
to leave my estates in your hands, if 
you will undertake the charge, until 
I either settle down in the new 
country, as is most probeble, or 
return to Engiand. I will not insult 
you, old friend, by offering to pay you 
as a steward, but do you live on the 
income of the property as it falls in. 
Bring up your wife and youngster, 
and live here. By my soul! the old 
house wants some piety to air it, for 
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it has been the scene of roystering and 
mirth these many long years. Well, 
what say you Roger? Will you un- 
dertake the trouble on these con- 
ditions ?” 

* In sooth, Cyril Burnley,” answered 
Roger, “sith you wish it to be— 
though I like not the thought of being 
an hireling.” 

‘*Pish, man,” interrupted the 
Cavalier ; ‘‘I do not ask thee to do 
so, but I had rather an old friend lived 
in my father’s house, than a stranger 
or a steward, who would defraud me 
of the moneys that I offer you asa 
gift. So no more words to the bar- 
gain. If you will get ready your 
chattels, the house shall be vacant 
to-morrow at sunset.” 

So saying, Cyril shook Crane by 
the hand, who, seeing that the other 
seemed to wish to say no more on 
the subject, did not oppose him 
longer. The Cavalier, having called 
together his servants, told them that 
he was about to set out for a far 
country, and amply paid them their 
wages, thanking them for their good 
services. ‘Lhere was many a moist 
eye among them, for rough and hot- 
headed though he was, there never 
breathed a kinder or better master. 
So the domestics packed up their 
baggage, and departed to their 
homes. 

The next day, Cyril and the Coun- 
sellor were walking up and down the 
avenue in deep conversation. Cyril 
now spoke more freely, and, the first 
plunge taken, seemed able to think 
and act more freely. 

* There is much to be feared, mind 
you,” said Roger; ‘’tis marvellous 
unhealthy, this same America they 
tell me, where there be numbers of 
savage beasts, besides savage men, 
of which there be tribes, and exceed- 
ing fierce, too, for did they not kill my 
worthy uncle Joash Wax-contident-in- 
bonds, who went forth among them 
to preach the Gospel.” 

**A man must die somewhere, and 
at some time,” said Cyril, “and the 
bare idea of danger gives a smack to 
life, like the lemons in a rousing bowl 
of puncn; besides, too, if I like it 
not, 1 shall return, and if aught brings 
me back, why, I shall know where to 
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find you, and will relieve you of the 
caves of the stewardship.” 

‘** But you may never retura, Cyril 
Burnley.” 

“Well, if I do not, then you may 
have the lands, and welcome, for of all 
the world 1 shall then want barely six 
feet of earth, and I may not want even 
that if I be eaten by the savages, 
which, they tell me, be mighty eaters 
of human flesh.” 

So, with a laugh, Cyril strapped the 
litule valise (containing the woney he 
intended to take witu him), to the 
saddle-bow of his horse, which was just 
led out from the stable. Flinging 
himself on its back, he shook kuger 
warmly by the hand, and rode off at 
full speed, followed by a servant lead- 
ing the horse that bore the rest of his 
baggage. 

Cyril did not turn back for a last 
glance—he could not trust himself’ to 
look agaiu on his ancestral home. If 
he had turned, he would have seen 
little, for in spite of his forced gaiety, 
there was a dimness befure his eyes 
that might almost have been called 
tears. 

Without any adventure, Cyril 
reached London, and there embarked 
on board the Juhu Key, a ship called 
after the first child born at the 
settlement of Philadelphia, who died, 
in 1767, an old man of eighty-tive, 
having gone all his life by the name 
of First Born. 

After a long and tedious voyage, 
the vessel at length reached the Dela- 
ware, and sailing up, dropped anchor 
off the rising colony of Philadelphia. 
Here Cyril landed, and here we will 
leave him. 

The old Puritan settled down 
at Burnley Manor, and brougut 
his child to dwell there—and the house 
became so familiar to him, that he 
looked upon jt as his own, and forgot 
all about Cyril Burnley. 


CHAPTER II, 


Years passed by, and Roger, per- 
haps too readily believing Cyril to be 
dead, began to act as Lord of the 
Manor, altering and improving, selling, 
buying and exchanging at his own 
pleasure. While this was goiug on, 
poor Penn had been brought into 
Ss by the false accusations of 
Fuller, and after years of neglect was 
only just reinstated in the King’s 
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favour and restored to his government. 
In the meantime, Cyril had found out 
how sadly he erred in coming to the 
settlemeut. He had bought a farm, 
which he did not know how to manage, 
and which, after a struggle of many 
long years, he was obliged to give up, 
broken iu health and fortunes. 

During the first year alter his ar- 
rival at Philadelphia, he began to dis- 
cover that the customs of the rigidly 
simple and often fanatic inhabitants— 
fur the most part men who, for re- 
ligious reasors had sought anew home 
—were little calculated to suit a roy- 
stering cavalier ;so after vainly seeking 
for companious after his own heart, 
he took unto himself a wife, the 
daughter of a worthy old Dutchman, 
who parted with her for the slight 
consideration of a hogshead of tobacco. 
She, however, did uot survive these 
nuptials many years. 

For some years before her death the 
farm had been going fast to rack, so at 
last the Cavalier, with a sigh, turned 
his back upon the settlement, and set 
out with an only son for Kugland. 

Few would have recognised in him 
the fine hearty man who came there 
from the old world. Indeed, one or two 
of the inhabitants confided as much to 
each other, as they watched him guing 
off to the ship, as the vessel unfolded 
her white wings, and rounded the 
woody Cape. Poor Cyril! his bair was 
grey, and, in contrast to his face, tanned 
by exposure to the sun, seemed almost 
white. His limbs were shrunk and 
wasted, and he had lost his furmer erect 
carriage in a fever through which the 
homely, affectionate little Dutchwo- 
man had nursed him with unceasing 
care. 

When he reached London, Cyril 
left his little sou in the care of the 
innkeeper’s wife, and travelled with 
all speed to Burniey. It was a hot 
summer’s day, and Roger Crane was 
seated at the open library window, 
watching his two girls tending the 
flowers on the lawn; for the ferns on 
either side of the avenue were gone, 
and with them the timid rabbits that 
used to flit among them. It was now 
a trim lawn, dotted over with quaintly- 
shaped beds filled with gorgeous 
flowers. 

Suddenly a figure sprang in at the 
window, aud before Crane could dis- 
tinguish who it was, his hand was 
seized in a firm grasp, and a voice 
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that he knew cnly too well, altered 
though it was, exclaimed— 
** God bless you, Roger ! Ged bless 
rou! it is a comfort to see an old well- 
nown face again. Odslife, but you're 
little changed with all these long 
years. Art tired of the stewardship ? 
I have come to relieve you, for I have 
lost every farthing I had in that infer- 
nal old psalm-singing settlement, so I 
have come back to end my days in 

eace in the home of my childhood. 

ut you shall not budge, man, there’s 
room enough for us all, and your wife 
must be a mother to my boy, for I've 
been married, old friend, since I saw 
you last,” and here his voice began to 
falter ; “‘poor heart, she was a good 
woman, God bless ber. But, by my 
soul, Roger !”—he exclaimed, observ- 
ing the cold look of astonishment with 
which Crane regarded him, “don’t 
you remember me? Cyril, Cyril 


Burnley! your old friend! surely 
you've not forgotten ?” 

‘In good sooth, no, my good man,” 
said Crane, ‘‘I cannot have forgotten 
you in that Inever knew you; and let 
me tell you that if you think to act 
Cyril Burnley, you will not find me 


very ready of belief.” 

Burnley stood aghast. At first he 
thought Crane was joking, but there 
was that in his tone which showed him 
to bein earnest. At length he found 
words to speak. 

“Roger Crane, for Heaven's sake 
don’t jest with me!” 

“Jest! sirrah! I advise you to 
beware how you carry your jest 
farther. If you do not get hence I 
will soon make you ” 

The truth began to dawn upon 
Cyril ; he pressed him again and again, 
until at length Crane exclaimed— 

“You must produce your papers. 
Doubtless you will find many living 
who will recognise in you the fine, 
hearty, roystering Burnley, of Burn- 
ley.” 

“‘ Heartless wretch !” exclaimed 
Cyril. *‘Now I can see your cold- 
blooded villainy ; you know as God is 
judge between us, that I trusted my 
lands to you, as I would to my mo- 
ther’s son. I know that friendless 
and penniless as I am, I have no hope 
left. You may rob the son of your 
father’s preserver of his birthright, 
but mark me, your ill-got riches shall 
not prosper you!” 

He was gone; but before his sha- 
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dow had passed from the room, Roger 
Crane had fallen senseless to the 
ground ; whether it was the excitement 
or the terror of that interview, or 
whether it was a direct punishment 
from Heaven, no cne can tell; but 
from that hour one half of his body, 
from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot, was dead—paralyzed. 

Cyril went to London, and, em- 
barking with his young son, he sought 
a home in Holland among his wife’s 
kindred; and it was there on his 
deathbed, some years after, that he 
imparted to his son the facts that our 
readers are already acquainted with. 

This son, Hugh, grew up into a 
fine youth, and obtained a commis- 
sion in one of the Dutch regiments, 
where he passed by the name of Bérn- 
hagh. The thought struck him that 
in Captain Bérnhagh, the young 
Dutch officer, few people would re- 
cognise the son of Cyril Burnley, of 
Burnley; so with all the romance of 
youth he determined to visit the place 
that should have been his own, and 
try to recover the estates which his 
father, worn out by long troubles and 
age, had too easily despaired of reco- 
vering. 

For a long time after Cyril’s depar- 
ture, Crane had been fearful lest he 
should strive to recover his estates, or 
perhaps, attempt to take personal ven- 
geance. Conscience was not still, and 
the worm that never dies wasnot asleep, 
and the old man,as he went trailing one 
half of his body a dead weight about 
with him, would often curse himself 
and his fate, and long for death to re- 
lease him from his sufferings. 

His only delight was in his daugh- 
ters; the younger, a fair, delicate-look- 
ing girl, quiet and meek, yet, as she 
proved afterwards, not without a little 
of her father’s determined spirit, when 
roused. ‘The elder was a dark beauty, 
but her features hore an unpleasant 
resemblance to her father, as, indeed, 
did her character, for she was proud, 
and fierce, and unflinching, and if she 
was not wicked like him it was only 
because she had had no opportunity 
of being so. As time wore on, blind- 
ness was added to old Cranes other 
afilictions, and then his daughters be- 
came his only solace. They read to 
him, savg to him, and played to him, 
and became so necessary to his exis- 
tence that the selfish old man would 
hardly suffer them to go out of bis 
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hearing, aud drove away, by increasing 
churlishness, the suitors who had come 
to seek them in marriage. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wues Hugh Bérnhagh arrived at 
Buraley, he took up his quarters at the 
village inn—the “Cup and Capon,” 
as the signboard gave out—aud having 
ordered a good bowl of punch, he 
cleverly opened the campaign by in- 
viting his host to partake of it with 
him. Hugh was sufficiently well 
versed in the tricks of the mess- 
table to ply his host, without seeming 
to hang back himself, and at length, 
when the genial liquor began to take 
effect, and the victim became talkative 
and communicative, he led him round 
to the subject of the Counsellor, and 
got out of him all the information he 
had to impart. 

Mine host’s opinion of Crane was 
perhaps less complimentary, though 
assuredly not less candid thau it would 
have been, had he not seen so deep 
into the punchbowl. After informing 
Hugh that the Counsellor was “ just 
the queerest old fish that ever snored 
i psalm”—for the jolly host was at 
heart a real foe to the Roundheads, 
like all other good fellows—he assured 
him that his daughters were ‘‘as 
pretty lasses as you might see within 
fifty miles ;” that the old fellow was 
& great worshipper of King William 
the Third; and that he drove away 
all the “goodly youths that went a 
courting the Swo sisters by his crabbed 
ungainly ways.” 

This and a thousand other things 
the host told his guest, though 
somewhat indistinct occasionally. 
Hugh sat up late that night, revolving 
plans of attack: first one and then 
another was adopted and thrown 
aside, until he fixed upon one that 
pleased him. The next morning 
Crane was called out to meet a visitor, 
and leaning on the arm of Lilias, his 
youngest daughter, he crawled into 
his consultation room. As they en- 
tered, the stranger made a low bow to 
Lilias, in which his eyes certainly did 
their best to let her understand the 
impression she had made upon him ; 
nor did they fail, if we are to believe 
the little fluttering blush that her 
cheeks hung out as an answering sig- 
nal, as she left the room after return- 
ing Hugh’s greeting with no small 
trepidation. 
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As soon as she was gone Ilugh an- 
nounced himself as ‘ Captain Bira- 
hagh.” At the sound of his voice the 
old man leant eagerly forward in his 
chair, his bony hands grasping the 
arms tightly, anJ his eye-balls glaring 
terribly. “Sp2ak again,” he mur- 
mured trembling, ‘“‘surely my ears 
deceive me. Quick! speak! [think I 
know that voic:!” Hugh repeated 
his name more clearly, adding the 

eason of his visit—an imaginary case 
of some intricacy. ‘The old man grew 
calm, giving his advice here and there, 
as the narratioa proceeded, with great 
shrewdness. 

Hugh managed very cleverly in the 
course of conversation to let full, as if 
by accident, that he was a Dutchman, 
and a favoured protégé of the King’s. 
Crane took the bait readily, became 
very civil, and taking great interest in 
his case, invited the young man to 
partake of some refreshment. In a 
word, Hugh had opened the campaign 
successfully, and from that day b:came 
a frequent visitor. 

He followed up the advantages he 
had obtained, aud in no long time 
made himself master of Lilias’ heart. 
It was not until they had made 
their mutual confession of love that 
the lovers began to ‘think how their 
attachment could be brought to a 
happy issue. 

‘Taking the Counsellor aside one 
evening, Hugh said, “My good Sir, 
I'll give twenty gold pieces to the man 
who will solve for me a knotty point 
that entirely baffles my sagacity. 
Will you assist me in unravelling 
it?” 

‘Gold pieces are not so plenty now- 
a-days,” suid Crane, “that I should 
think of refusing twenty of them for 
advice that it may not take me as 
many minutes to give.” 

“ Well then, Sir, the case is this :— 
Before I came here I was attached to 
a young lady of good family ; in fact, 
Sir, as far as ourselves were concerned, 
we were betrothed. I applied to her 
relatives for consent. I have just re- 
ceived thejr refusal, and from what I 
can judge, and from knowing them to be 
Jacobites, I fear that the King’s favour, 
instead of assisting me, is the cause of 
my rejection. The first idea that 
presented itself to me was to carry her 
off, but prudence reminded me that 

the young lady was not of age; in 
this perplexity, therefore, I thought 
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that perhaps your great skill might 
assist me.” 

“ Thething’s plain and easy enough,” 
said the Counsellor, “get the young 
lady to carry you off!” 

“How do you mean?” enquired 
Hugh. 

“ Why simply thus—Get your horse 
ready, strap a pillion on in front. Let 
the young lady mount first, and give 
you her hand to assist you to mount 
behind her. This done, nothing re- 
mains but for her to ply whip and 
spur and carry you off; and I defy all 
the judges in the world to lay a finger 
on you.”, 

**Odslife, a most excellent plan !” 
cried Hugh, laughing more at the 
idea of old Crane’s outwitting himself 
than anything else; so he paid the 
twenty pieces without grudge, and 
bade the Counsellor “ good night.” 

When he left the house, instead of 
going down the avenue, he turned to 
the left, and keeping in the shadow of 
the house, crept round quietly to the 
back. The watch-dog came out of 
his kennel and shook and stretched 
himself, but after reconnoitring, 
turned round and coiled himself up 
to sleep again ; so it seems that it was 
not the first time that Master Hugh 
had stopped under the little casement, 
at which he now tapped lightly with a 
long slender willow wand. At the 
first tap the window opened, and 
Lilias appeared, to whom he explained 
the advice he had received. 

To Lilias’ credit be it said, that it 
was not until after considerable per- 
suasion, and when she saw that there 
was no other wavy left, that she con- 
sented to fly with Hugh; but her 
scruples once overcome she was ready 
to adopt any plan he might suggest. 

The next night found Hugh at the 
same place, but this time, instead of a 
willow wand, it was a ladder that he 
drew out from among the shrubs. 

Lilias opened the window, and step- 
ping lightly down the ladder, found 
herself in her lover’s arms. After 
wasting a few precious moments in 
joyful whispers and kisses that were 
perhaps too loud to be discreet, she 
mounted the horse, which was waiting 
at the end of the avenue, and went 
through the farce of assisting Hugh to 
mount behind her; for truth to tell, 
the only use he made of the hand she 
offered him was to ae it to his lips 
as he bounded lightly to his seat. 
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Before the next morning they were 
many miles away ; and almost as soon 
as he discovered the loss of his daugh- 
ter, old Crane received a note which 
Hugh had left for him at his inn, in 
which he thanked the old lawyer for his 
excellent advice, ‘‘ that,” as the letter 
said ‘*he would see was not thrown 
away.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir would be folly to attempt to de- 
scribe the Counsellor’s rage when he 
saw how he had been outwitted. For 
several days he was so savage and 
surly that even his eldest daughter did 
not dare go near him. After a time, 
however, he grew calmer, and would 
even sometimes speak of Lilias, but 
he never uttered a word about Hugh. 
But from the hour she left him, he 
began to break up rapidly, and before 
the year was quite out he was seized 
with a violent attack, which laid him 
on a sick bed, and his life was then 
despaired of. For a long time he lay 
raving and delirious, and from his lips 
Bridget gleaned, during his paroxysms, 
the tale of crime which is already 
known to the reader. When, as he 
drew near his end, he became calmer 
and more sensible, she questioned him 
about it, and he told her all. 

At the first announcement of his 
illness his son-in-law hurried to the 
house, but no sooner had Hugh 
crossed the threshold than, with a 
loud yell, he sat upright in the bed, 
stretching out his arms as if to 
keep him off, screaming, “ Cyril! 
Cyril Burnley! Spectre or devil— 
avaunt! Bridget, my child! protect 
me! drive him hence! Oh, Heaven! 
mercy! mercy !” 

He sunk back, his eyes closed, and 
in a moment he was motionless—dead ! 

Hugh came up to the bedside, and 
looked the dead man in the face, and 
said, turning to Bridget, “It is too 
true—you see in me the son of Cyril 
Burnley, the man whom your father 
robbed of his birthright. I did not 
think to witness such a terrible scene. 
Heaven have mercy on his soul;” 
and with a shudder he turned away, 


and, mounting his horse, set out home- 
ard 


ward. 

Gently he broke to his wife the 
news of her father’s death, and the 
story of his wrongs. Poor Lilias ! 
She had loved her father dearly, sel- 
fish and stern though he was, and it 
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was a sad blow to her to know that 
he was guilty of so heartless a crime. 

After a time, she recovered her 
health and spirits, and her husband 
established his claim to the estates by 
an arrangement with the elder sister, 


Ir is said to be a good sign of the 
happiness of a nation when the facts 
recorded in its history are few and 
uninteresting ; and if the indication 
be true, the commentator upon passing 
events must pronounce England the 
happiest of nations during the brief 
period that has elapsed since the ar- 
rival of the news of the acceptance 
by Russia of the Austrian propositions 
of peace. A sudden convulsion on 
the Stock Exchange, just sufficient 
to mark the epoch, having been safely 
got over, a profound tranquility set in 
after the momentous event of the 
16th of January, and has continued, 
unrufiled, through the season of the 
opening of the Session of Parliament, 
down to the time at which we write. 
May the augury be propitious! In 
the meantime, although we have 
not much of a story to tell, in the 
heroic sense, the occasion is favourable 
for observation and reflection, and we 
shall take advantage of it to examine 
“the situation,” and to consider the 
state of the currents that may exist 
beneath this smooth and placid sur- 
face. 

It is now seven months since 
the indiscretion of the Conservative 
leaders in the House of. Commons 
completed the re-establishment of 
Lord Palmerston in the confidence of 
the nation, by dividing against him in 
opposition to a resolution authorisin 
the Crown to guarantee the Turkis 
Loan. The people then saw that there 
was but one chance for obtaining an 
administration likely to represent its 
own determination to carry on the 
war with vigour, and there was thence- 
forward no room left for mistake as to 
the frank acceptance of Lord Palmer- 
ston as the chief of the Government 
and the champion of England. From 
that moment to this there has really 
been but one party in the country, and 
when the Queen addressed the Legis- 
lature on the 31st of January, the 
constitutional element of an Opposi- 
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who was at first very loth to give up 
the property, but at last consented 
when she found she had no means of 
proving her father’s title. In their 
new home Hugh and his loving little 
wife lived long and happily together. 






tion was practically wanting in both the 
Houses. Lords and gentlemen did, 
indeed, sit among their friends, re- 
papery on the right hand and on 
the left of the Chancellor and of the 
Speaker; but they were not practically 
divided. ‘The speech from the throne 
was, in truth, one of the simplest 
productions of the kind that, perhaps, 
has ever been addressed to the great 
Council of England in modern times ; 
and in its simplicity it most truly re- 
flected the sentiment of the nation. 
The war was the staple of the public 
thoughts, and the war was the main 
subject of the royal speech ; the pend- 
ing negociations for peace were referred 
to, in a passing allusion, as if but for 
the opportunity of promising that 
hostile preparations should be con- 
tinued as though a pacific idea had 
never entered the ministerial mind. 
A few announcements of intended 
measures of “internal improvement” 
were made, yet so slightly touched 
upon, that they seemed but a chaff of 
words in which the substance of the 
communication from the Government 
to the country wasconveyed. All the 
nation desired to know was that its 
rulers would not lose sight of the 
objects for which the war was under- 
taken, and would not abate their ex- 
ertions to give vigour to its operations 
until a satisfactory peace shall be con- 
cluded: and a solemn pledge to that 
effect was given in those identical 
words from the Queen’s lips. The 
right man was employed in the work 
of inditing that morsel of official 
ne, and the result was accord- 
ingly successful. The Houses of Par- 
liament fell into the general feelings 
of the country : inquiries necessary to 
vindicate the national honour were 
postponed, and the general determina- 
tion to support the Government in 
concluding a satisfactory peace or in 
prosecuting a necessary war was de- 
clared by a silence more expressive 
than the most clamourous cheers. 
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No one can deny that Lord Palmerston 
has got fair play; it will be his own 
fault if he fails to employ the oppor- 
tunity so as to advance his own credit 
and reputation in the face of any pos- 
sible solution of the important question 
that now engrosses the attention of 
the world. A severe trial, no doubt, 
awaits him in his approaching struggle 
with the craft of Russia, the double- 
dealing chicanery of Austria, and, it 
may be, with the faint-heartedness of 
France ; but he may encounter it with 
a mind free from doubt that, whatever 
may be the event, he has only to put 
himself upon his country, frankly and 
manfully, to insure a safe deliverance. 
The vast majority of the nation will 
rejoice in the conclusion of an honour- 
able peace: no one will shrink from 
the necessity of resisting a disgrace- 
ful and perilous truce, even though 
England should be left singly to fight 
the battle of the world. To renew the 
war, side by side with France, in open 
detiance of the friendship or enmity 
of the German powers would, we 
sincerely believe, be the contingency 
most generally agreeable to the British 
people of any that could result from 
the conferences of Paris. In truth, 
it is impossible for any man, whose 
vision is not obscured by the thick 
atmosphere of a government office, not 
to discern that the public judgment 
pronounces against the probability of 
a firm and honourable peace being 
concluded at the present moment, and 
the common desire is that the shortest 
possible time may be wasted in nego- 
ciation. In the minds of all men, the 
origin of the war is traced to the 
hallioness and protraction of the 
Aberdeen diplomacy, and no opinion 
is now more generally held and ex- 
pressed than that safety is to be found 
only in a course directly opposite to 
that which led to the suffering and 
dangers of the last two years. “If 
all parties be honestly disposed, peace 
can be made as easily in half an hour 
as in halfa year,” is the formula in 
which the public conviction is expres- 
sed in every place where men most do 
congregate, and the hopes of the 
people rise in proportion as they see 
any reason to think that the minister 
is impressed with a similar belief. 
The peril in Lord Palmerston’s way is 
the turbid eddy of languid negociation. 
He will be tempted into it by all man- 
ner of wiles, and can only escape un- 
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damaged by rapidity and energetic 
firmness. By the exercise of these 
qualities he will, in any event, secure 
confidence at home: in no other way 
will he be so likely to establish a real 
peace abroad. 

So much we think it necessary to 
say, in reference to the great topic of 
the day, because it seems to us that 
throughout the eventful period that 
has elapsed since the beginning of the 
year 1853, the gravest errors of the 
successive admiuistrations have sprung 
out of their ignorance of the opinions 
of the people. Lord Palmerston, it 
is true, has shown himself, since his 
accession to the Premiership, less 
liable to this charge than his prede- 
cessors; but that his government is 
not altogether to be absolved from it, 
is but too evident from circumstances, 
to which we shall probably have occa- 
sion presently to refer. That the 
warnings we have ventured to offer 
may be unneeded, is certainly our 
most sincere wish, and, having ex- 
pressed it, we shall turn from the sub- 
ject, in order to glance rapidly at some 
other features of the political situa- 
tion. 

The abeyance of party is now a 
necessity of the public will, and al- 
though it has resulted as a natural 
consequence of successive exposures 
of incapacity, and even of unwilling- 
ness to'accept responsibility, made by 
the old leaders, it must not be sup- 
posed ; nor is it, perhaps, to be de- 
sired, that the quietude which has 
marked the opening of the Session, 
can have any long continuance. We 
have seen how every topic likely to 
be irritating was eschewed in the 
Queen’s Speech, and the known lean- 
ings of Lord Palmerston render it 
unlikely that he will wantonly throw 
down such a bone of contention as 
would provoke a great party duel; 
nor is there any subject now engaging 
the national mind at all likely to give 
a public character to such a combat. 
The question of protection is at rest 
for ever. Parliamentary reform as- 
sumes no shape that could allure or 
frighten men into earnest civil strife. 
There is not a man, much less a party, 
in Parliament, willing to encounter 
the many-headed monster of corrup- 
tion and extravagance, which is in 
these days the great enemy of the 
constitution. Nevertheless, as the 
existence of an Opposition is a neces 
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sity of our system, an Opposition there 
will doubtless be, and it is the interest 
of the nation that its objects should 
be respectable in themselves, and such 
as will unite constituencies and repre- 
sentatives in a common sentiment. 
To get up a long debate, and even a 
strong division in either House of Par- 
liament, upon a matter of limited in- 
terest, is no more than a gladiatorial 
exhibition; it never fails to excite dis- 
gust if, as in the case of the opposi- 
tion to the Turkish Loan, its object 
be manifestly of a factious character. 
Yet of this very patent truth, it ap- 
pears to us that the great Conserva- 
tive party has no accurate percep- 
tion, and in order that we may not 
lay ourselves open to the charge of 
vagueness and want of definite pur- 
pose which we bring against the emi- 
nent men who conduct its operations, 
we will endeavour to make a practical 
application of our meaning to the topics 
that seem at this moment to invite, or 
do actually engage, the attention of a 
parliamentary Opposition. 

The subjects indicated in Lord 
Derby’s speech upon the address, as 
likely to be made chevaux de buttaile 
in opposition, were the American 
quarrel, and the fall of Kars. The 
latter was also significantly pointed to 
by Mr. Disraeli in the House of Com- 
mons, as though it were possible that 
it might become at no distant period 
the theme of a grand party debate. 
Two other topics have since been 
brought into notice—the Wensley- 
dale peerage, and the Crimean Com- 
missioners’ Report—the one of which 
has engaged the attention of the 
House of Lords, and the other cer- 
tainly ought to receive the gravest 
consideration of both branches of the 
Legislature. If it was the design of 
the Conservative leaders to turn the 
dispute with the United States to 
party uses, they have already been 
anticipated by Mr. Cobden who, with 
manifestly the best intentions to em- 
ploy it for a like purpose, and notwith- 
standing his acknowledged ability in 
that line, totally failed in the attempt. 
A long and laboured speech delivered 
by the advocate of peace, in the tone 
and manner best fitted to inflame a 
transatlantic disposition for war, was 
answered by Lord Palmerston with a 
simple explanation of the facts of the 
controversy, which may be summed 
VOL, XLVII.—NO, CCLXXIX, 
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up, for the benefit of our readers, ina 
few words. The Clayton-Bulwer con- 
vention concluded between the British 
and American Governments on the 
19th of April, 1850, was entered upon 
with ‘a desire of consolidating the 
relations of amity which so happily 
subsist between the nations,” and for 
the immediate purpose of facilitating 
the construction of a ship-canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
through the Isthmus of Darien. It 
was then agreed upon that the site 
and vicinity of the proposed canal 
should be neutral ground, and the 
contracting parties specifically bound 
themselves not to “‘ occupy, or fortify, 
or colonize, or assume, or exercise any 
dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito Coast, or any part of 
Central America.” At that time 
Great Britain held the town and 
settlement of Belize, in the Bay 
of Honduras, and the island of Rat- 
tan or Ruetan, on the Honduras 
coast, which had been formally settled 
by the English so early as 1742, was 
subsequently abandoned, and again, of 
late years, was spontaneously occupied 
by British subjects without any insti- 
gation on the part of the Government. 
At the date of the convention, and ever 
since, Great Britain also exercised a 
sort of protectorate over the Indians 
of the Mosquito coast, whose king (so 
called) it had been for many years an 
occasional custom to crown at Jamaica. 
The meaning of the treaty, so far as 
concerns the British settlements at 
Honduras and its island dependencies, 
was defined by notes interchanged be- 
tween Mr. Clayton and Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer immediately before the 
exchange of the ratifications. It was 
clearly admitted that the engagements 
did not apply to those settlements ; 
that they were in fact prospective, not 
retrospective, and so they seem to have 
been considered by the United States 
Government until January, 1854, 
when Mr. Buchanan, by the direction 
of the President, addressed a statement 
to the Earl of Clarendon, in which a 
demand (wrapped up in much school- 
boy logic) is virtually made for the 
abandonment of British settlements 
and influence upon the coast of Central 
America. It is naively admitted, in a 
subsequent letter from Mr. Buchanan, 
that the time chosen by the President 
for taking this step was ‘ whilst the 
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attention of her Majesty’s Government 
was engrossed by the war with Russia.” 
The replies of Lord Clarendon to this 
friendly and opportune appeal were 
somewhat too like it in boyishness of 
style and argument. They were, ne- 
vertheless, spirited, if we may not say 
sharp. In the reply to Mr. Buchanan’s 
first effusion his Lordship pointedly 
remarked that ‘“ there are at all times 
two modes of dealing with matters of 
business between nations—the one 
calculated to excite mutual irritation, 
the other to mitigate it ; the one tend- 
ing to prolong and increase differences, 
the other to diminish and remove 
them.” The reply drew several edi- 
tions of remarks upon it similar in 
character to the original statement. 
Mr. Buchanan quoted from Rees’ Cy- 
clopedia, Crowe's Gospel in Central 
America, Brooke's Gazetteer, and Vat- 
tel; explained the “natural order of 
things:” and proved,” at considerable 
length, that a consul is an officer ap- 
pointed to reside in a foreign country 
for the advantage of his nation in such 
and such particulars. All this erudi- 
tion seems to have been wasted upon 
the Foreign Secretary, who answered 


not a word for more than a year, and 
then in the end of September, 1855, 
flatly: declined to yield to the American 
demands, and very plainly intimated 
that he had had enough of such 


foolery. There was, of course, a re- 
joinder from Mr. Buchanan, bearing 
date of the 4th of October last, and 
the dispute has since become mixed up 
with another occasioned by the silly 
attempt of the Aberdeen Government 
to obtain soldiers from among the po- 
pulation of the United States. In this 
latter affair Lord Palmerston admitted 
the error that had been committed, 
and frankly expressed regret for any 
violation of American territory or laws 
which might inadvertently have oc- 
curred. The subject was subse- 
quently reopened by Mr. Roebuck 
in a most infelicitous attempt to get 
up a debate, and was a second time 
promptly closed by Lord Palmerston, 
by the use of the simple expedient of 
candidly and manfully stating, as his 
own, the universal sentiments of the 
country. In reference to the Central 
American question, the Government, 
convinced at once of the correctness of 
their own views, and of the infinite 
smallness of the matter in dispute, 
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offered to submit it to the arbitration 
of any third Power, determined that 
“nothing that a gentleman might do 
in a matter of private honour shall be 
omitted for the purpose of avoiding a 
collision which would be a reproach to 
both nations.” In thesé words Lord 
Palmerston expressed the feeling and 
will of the country ; and so long asthe 
course they indicate shall be adhered 
to, the American quarrel will be un- 
available for the purposes of Parlia- 
mentary opposition. 

The Wensleydale life peerage, we 
suspect, may be included in the same 
category, although it has already been 
the occasion of anti-Ministerial divi- 
sions in the House of Lords. It is not, 
however, upon the Ministers alone the 
damage of those defeats rest ; nor is the 
triumph likely to bring much profit to 
the Opposition. The question is, no 
doubt, important, and, like many other 
questions, it has two sides, both so 
equally lit and shaded with good and 
evil, as to render it no easy matter 
to distinguish which is the right one. 
It is beyond dispute that the character 
of the House of Lords, as a tribunal 
of the last resort, needs to be re-habili- 
tated. It is plainly stated, indeed, by the 
leading organ of public opinion, that 
“the appellate jurisdiction has become 
a scandal and a reproach to that noble 
body, and an intolerable oppression 
and grievance to the public.” We 
certainly do not go this length, and 
most certainly we do not desire to see 
the proposition of the journalist 
adopted, and a short bill passed to 
transfer the powers of the High Court 
of Parliament to a committee of hired 
lawyers ; but it cannot be denied that 
there is ground for dissatisfaction in 
the manner in which those powers are 
now exercised. It seems to us to be 
unfortunate that the constitution of 
the House of Lords should have been 
tacitly departed from to the practical 
exclusion of non-legal peers from a 
share in the appellate business. At 
this moment there is nothing to pre- 
vent any spiritual or temporal Lord 
from actively engaging in the hearing 
of appeals, and as custom and common 
consent have committed that duty to 
a few members of the House of one 
class, there can be no reason to doubt 
that it might, in like manner, and 
without organic change, be entrusted 
to a select committee of a less exclu- 
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Sive character.* We are even profane 
€nough to think that the public would 
not be the less satisfied with final ju- 
dicial decisions because they should be 
received from a source in which legal 
wisdom might be tempered by un- 
learned common-sense and extensive 
knowledge of the world- Nay, we 
doubt if there are many suitors who 
would not entertain rather more con- 
fidence ina court of revision upon which 
such men as the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, or the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
or the late or present Earls of Shaftes- 
bury, or many others whom we might 
name, should serve with one or more 
of the Law Lords — Brougham, 
Lyndhurst, Campbell, St. Leonards, 
or Cranworth—than in a petty com- 
mittee composed exclusively of those 
noble and learned persons. We are, 
at all events, perfectly convinced that 
the gain in speed that would be attain- 
able under such an arrangement would 
be esteemed by the public as more 
than a compensation for whatever da- 
mage they might sustain from any 
lack of forensic subtlety and learning 
which might characterise the judg- 
ments upon their appeals. At present 
the whole appellate business of the 
House of Lords devolves upon the five 
learned Barons we have named; and 
considering that they are all advancedin 
years, and that two of them are fully 
occupied in other important duties, it 
is no reproach to them, and certainly 
nothing more than the truth, to say 
that it is not efficiently performed. To 
remedy this evil there would appear 
to be three courses open: The ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords might be transferred to the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
ceil; or a sufficient number of lawyers 
might be brought into the House from 
time to time by ennobling their fami- 
lies; or the same purpose might be 
effected by life peerages. We have 
already stated our opinion with regard 
to the first proposal, and we trust it is 
unnecessary to sustain it among Eng- 
lishmen by an argument more elabo- 
rate than that of the bold Barons of 
Runnemede — nolumus leges Anglia 
mutari. Were the occasion suitable, 
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however, we should not he unready to 
maintain that the peculiar nature of 
our constitution is adverse to absolute 
professional exclusiveness, and that the 
cause of justice must be ill-served by 
such a rigid division of labour. A 
lay Queen is head of our Church, 
and a numerous body of Protestants 
maintain, with much force of reason, 
that a large infusion of lay influence 
into the ecclesiastical commonwealth 
would tend to the advancement of reli- 
gion and to the stability of the national 
form of Church Government. <A Mi- 
nister of War, who is not a soldier, and 
a First Lord of the Admiralty, who is 
not a sailor, exercise a superior control 
over our military and naval affairs ; 
and events immediately passing show 
that without non-professional supervi- 
sion of some sort we should not in all 
probability, at this moment, have had 
an army in the field, or a navy fitted 
to maintain the place of England on 
the seas. We confess then that we 
would not abate one jot of that su- 
preme jurisdiction over the proceed- 
ings of Courts of Law and Equity, 
and that power of practically deter- 
mining the law which now properly 
belongs to the non-professional House 
of Lords, and rendering it the anchor 
of the constitution, mainly contribute 
to form its peculiar character. We be- 
lieve also that this is the determination 
of the country, and that so long as 
that august House shall prove true to 
itself the contrivance of a supreme 
court of paid lawyers will not be 
adopted in imitation of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which the 
far-seeing founders of that Republic 
invented as the only possible, though 
necessarily imperfect plan open to 
them for securing a tribunal of de- 
cision between the law and the con- 
stitution, without which they knew 
that freedom could not endure. 

To the continuous ennobling of fa- 
milies of the robe, which would be 
required in order to keep up a due 
supply of learned Lords, in the man- 
ner hitherto practised, there is cer- 
tainly the double objection of its over- 
crowding the roll and of laying the 
burthen of the peerage upon men not 


* It is not uncommon to see an unlearned temporal or spiritual Lord sitting in 
appeal in order to make a house, when the required number of three cannot be sup- 


plied by law Lords. 
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possessed of mcans sufficient for its 
support. A free use of the Royal 
prerogative in that way would soon 
cause the Lords of Parliament to be- 
come too numerous, and the necessity 
for obviating that inconvenience has 
led to a limitation of the choice of Law 
Lords as far as possible to old and 
childless lawyers; and perhaps to 
the exclusion of men fitted by their 
fortunes and social position to reflect 
honour upon the peerage. The evil 
consequences of making very poor 
men hereditary legislators must be 
sufficiently obvious, but it may per- 
haps be serviceable to show to what a 
depth of meanness and degradation it 
may lead, especially as we can do so 
by a short extract or two from 
Primate Boulter’s Letters, without in- 
curring the guilt of breach of the privi- 
leges of the present noble genera- 
tion :— 

“Since I came to town to settle, (writes 
the Primate in 1732,) there have been with 
me my Lord Mount Alexander and Lord 
Strangford, to desire I would put your Grace 
in mind of them now upon His Majesty’s 
return. The case of the first, your Grace 
knows, is that he has nothing at all to sub- 


sist upon, and is ready upon all occasions 
to attend His Majesty’s service in the 


House of Lords. The case of the latter is, 
that there is a pension granted for the 
maintenance of my lord and his mother ; 
but as he is now of age and learning fit for 
the University, he would willingly prose- 
cute his studies at the College here, but 
without an additional pension from His 
Majesty's bounty, he is unable to be at the 
expense, I am told he isa good scholar, 
and soberly disposed; and [ think it isa 
pity he should not be encouraged to go on 
and improve himself.” 

Again and again his Grace (the 
Duke of Dorset) is reminded by the 
most reverend whipper-in, that Lord 
Altham is unable to subsist upon his 
pension, “though he were a better 
manager than he is.” 


* Your Grace knows (writes the Pri- 
mate in 1734) he has on all occasions 
constantly attended at the House of Lords 
tocarry on His Majesty's service. He has 
a wife and several children, and is likely 
to have more; and his present pension 
of £200 per annum, is what, with the best 
management, must be a very scanty main- 
tenance for a nobleman. It ought not to 
be forgot that at the death of my Lord 
Anglesea, he will be a peer of Great Britain, 
whether he will be able to succeed to his 
Lordship’s estate or not.” 


Examples of this kind might be 
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multiplied and diversified, but those 
we have cited will be sufficient to sug- 
gest the strongest argument that can 
be adduced in favour of the bold step 
taken by the Government in the limi- 
tation of the Wensleydale peerage to 
the term of Sir James Parke’s natural 
life. Upon the opposite side, it is 
argued that the proceeding is an ille- 
gal, or at least an unconstitutional 
exercise of the royal prerogative, calcu- 
lated to derogate from the dignity of 
the House of Lords by the introduc- 
tion of a lower species of peerage, and 
by opening a way that could be at any 
time conveniently used for pouring 
into the house an overwhelming con- 
tingent of mercenaries ready to attend 
the Sovereign’s service. A regiment 
of Life Guards, it is said, might be 
made life-peers for the purpose of 
violating the constitution; but it is 
forgotten that every trooper in the 
Blues might, at the present moment, 
be empowered to beget hereditary le- 
gislators until the crack of doom ; and 
that Charles the First and Cromwell 
both violated the sanctity of Parlia- 
ment by the introduction of armed 
guards, without troubling themselves 
to affix the great seal to a single pa- 
tent of nobility. This argument mani- 
festly deals only with an abuse of 
the Royal prerogative, and while it ir- 
resistably bears upon a proposition 
seriously considered in the year 
1831, to create eighty hereditary 
ostes in order to carry the Reform 

ill, it touches the case of Lord 
Wensleydale no more closely than 
those of Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
Campbell, St. Leonards, or Cran- 
worth. It would be unquestionably 
unconstitutional, and therefore illegal, 
to create eighty, twenty, five, or 
two peerages, whether hereditary or 
for life, with a view to over-ride the 
judgment of Parliament upon any 
specific question; but it seems to us 
that the impugnants of Sir James 
Parke’s writ of summons—no one im- 
pugns his patent—have signally 
failed to prove the illegality of its 
issue. And the character of uncon- 
stitutionality is, as we think we have 
shown, not attachable to the special 
limitations of the tenure of the dignity, 
but incidental to the particular mo- 
tive and occasion of the summons. 
Life seats in the House of Peers, are 
in truth neither novel nor rare: they 
are held by Irish peers; and from 
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time immemorial, they have been oc- 
cupied by bishops, who are not peers, 
but merely lords of parliament. We 
do not mean to say that it might not 
have been quite as wise for the minis- 
ters to have respected the maxim quieta 
non movere, and to have conferred 
upon the childless object of their 
favour, the empty privilege of trans- 
ferring his honours to successors 
never likely to exist. But upon the 
other hand, we are in no doubt that 
the question is not one upon which 
the public mind can be excited, or 
that its agitation can have any other 
effect than to separate the Opposition 
from the people, and perhaps to ren- 
der the aristocratic element of the 
constitution ridiculous in the public 
eycs. 

The two remaining subjects we 
have named as being among those 
likely to cause divisions in Parliament 
are the inquiries into the causes of the 
fall of Kars, and into the matter of the 
report of the Commissioners sent by 
the Queen’s authority to investigate 
the condition of the army before Se- 
bastopol last year. Signs have been 


hung out to show that these topics will 


be made the subjects of discussions in 
both Houses of Parliament, but no in- 
dication has been given that they will 
be manfully grappled with by any or- 
ganised party that can be fairly entitled 
to the name of Her Majesty's Opposi- 
tion. Lord Ellenborough has _inti- 
mated that he will prove himself true 
to his idea that Asia is the proper seat 
of war. by delivering before his noble 
confreres an elaborate criticism upon 
the siege of Kars, its incidents, acci- 
dents, and. catastrophe. Mr. Layard 
has also given notice of his intention, 
upon the 28th of February, to direct 
the attention of the House of Commons 
to the extraordinary revelations made 
in the report of Sir John M‘Neill and 
Colonel Tulloch; but the simple fact 
that these movements have been left 
in the hands of the noble earl and the 
honourable gentleman we have named 
is in itself a proof conclusive that a 
real parliamentary Opposition does not 
in truth exist. Ifthere be any subject 
upon which the masses of the people 
have thought earnestly during the pe- 
riod that has elapsed since the capture 
of Sebastopol, itis the fall of Kars. If 
there be any subject in relation to 
which it would be possible and is ne- 
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cessary to arouse the popular passion, 
it is the exposure of the corruption, 
incapacity, and incurable blindness of 
the Horse-Guards. It is known to all 
the world that for five long months a 
small garrison of Turkish soldiers and 
local volunteers,headed by six English- 
men—truly worthy of the name—held 
the position of Kars against an enor- 
mously superior Russian force, com- 
manded by the most distinguished and 
experienced of the many able officers 
of the Czar. With a motley crowd of 
15,000 undisciplined, unclothed, unfed, 
but most gallant and patriotic men, 
Williams, Lake, Teesdale, Thompson, 
Sandwith, and Churchill—every one 
of these men was a leader—stood 
against Mouravieff and his 40,000 re- 
gular troops for more than five months. 
On the ever-memorable 29th of Sep- 
tember they slew more than 6,000 of 
them in apitched battle. Of that 
small band of heroic chiefs all but one 
are now in the hands of the enemy. 
Kars succumbed to starvation nearly 
three months after the fall of Sebas- 
topol had set the forces of England, 
military and naval, at liberty to at- 
tempt its relief. Kars remained unre- 
lieved while 20,000 of the Anglo- 
Turkish contingent were unemployed 
and ardently desirous of being per- 
mitted to advance to the rescue. These 
troops were sent wandering to and fro 
over the waters of the Euxine while, 
it is said, six-and-thirty letters from 
General Williams,urgently praying for 
the aid they were able and most anxi- 
ous to aflord, were lying unanswered 
and unnoticed in the portfolio of the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople. 

We all remember the horrors re- 
vealed by the letters of the Crimean 
correspondents of the journals, and 
the vain attempts of the Sebastopol In- 
quiry Committee to juggle with and 
mystify those revelations. Their au- 
thenticity has now been attested in the 
report of a Royal Commission, and cer- 
tain men have been designated by name 
as being guilty of neglect and miscon- 
duct, whereby the loss, by death, of 
10,000 out of 29,000 brave soldiers 
was caused in six months. The re- 
ort of the Commissioners is of the 
east impassioned and most matter-of- 
fact and cautious kind. It is accom- 
panied by the evidence upon which it 
is based. It has been for a consider- 
able time in the hands of the Go- 
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vernment ; and their action upon it, 
so far as can be discovered, has been 
to promote and honour the persons to 
whom it attributes the largest share of 
criminality.* 

These topics are certainly not suited 
for merely factious uses, nor do they 
involve any great political questions 
which might be employed as shibbo- 
leths of party. They are simply 
matters of practical importance to the 
safety and honour of the State, de- 
manding from the executive Govern- 
ment the most earnest attention, and, 
in the contingency of any failure in 
the performance of that imperative 
duty on the part of the Queen’s 
ministers, justifying the intervention 
of her Majesty’s Opposition. It is 
truly remarkable that a statesman 
like Lord Palmerston, who shows so 
many signs of being gifted with an 
accuracy of vision able to pierce the 
fogs and mists of Downing-street, 
should not have perceived the fact 
that his strength, as the constructor 
and chief of a ministry, lies altogether 
in the opinion of the middle classes— 
that he was raised into his place by it, 
and that he could not, without it, re- 
main for a month in his proud pre- 
eminence. It is but a few short years 
since he was driven out of the Foreign- 
office with contumely, because his 
plain-speaking to foreign despots was 
displeasing to the Court. The agent 
in inflicting upon him that—we sup- 
pose we must call it—disgrace, was the 
aristocratic leader of the great Whig 
governing families. His open oppo- 
nents, at present, are members of the 
great Tory governing clique. What 
can he expect from the favour, the for- 
bearance, or the hopes of these par- 
ties? Those who observe the signs 
of the times know that the spirits of 
the boldest among either of them 
would quail, and their joints loosen, at 
the sound of the popular voice raised 
in support of the minister. What mad- 
ness or ignorance has prompted him to 
barter that — for a few Horse- 
Guards votes? Yet, to all appearance, 
he has committed this great folly 
under circumstances at once deroga- 
tory to his own self-respect, and con- 
temptuous to the people. At least 
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three officers accused of grave military 
offences by Royal Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Lord Palmerston’s own 
sanction to inquire into their conduct, 
have been honoured and promoted in 
the face of that accusation, and while 
judgment was not yet pronounced 
upon it by any competent authority. 
The offence charged was no less than 
a wilful neglect of duty, whereby more 
than a third of a British army of 
29,000 men was sent to the grave in 
six months. Among the victims were 
sons and brothers of almost every 
family of the middle classes of the 
people of the three kingdoms. Does 
Lord Palmerston expect that crosses 
of the Bath, regiments and places at 
the Horse-Guards, will buy for his 
Government the thorough support of 
men whom all family and party ties 
hold aloof from it? Or does he not 
yet perceive that the force of a fly 
would be greater than the opposition 
of the men he has thus bid for, if he 
could array upon his own side the 
feelings of a nation which has borne 
and forborne, like the British people 
during the last two years? Butif the 
Prime Minister has made such mis- 
takes as those we have indicated, surely 
itis the duty of the Opposition to 
correct them, and, leukles at the 
matter in a lower point of view, it is 
their good fortune to meet with so 
favourable an occasion for party action. 
We confess, however, that we scarcely 
hope they will profit by the oppor- 
tunity, and, if we may indulge a 
thought, that some good may result 
from a free expression of the popular 
opinion with respect to the mal- 
feasance of the Government in re- 
ference to the defence of Kars, and the 
report of Sir John M’Neill and 
Colonel Tulloch, it is encouraged, 
rather by the experience we have of 
the sensibilities of small subordinates 
in power, than by any confidence we 
are warranted in placing in the en- 
lightened and far-seeing selfishness of 
aspirant leaders in Opposition. Mr. 
Bouverie and his ten or twelve com- 
rades drove out Lord John Russell 
last year, when they perceived the 
danger of being themselves driven 
out with him. There is probably 


* The reference of the explanations of the officers inculpated by the Report to a 
Court of Inquiry, made since the above was written, may postpone, but it cannot super- 
sede, the necessity for a full discussion of the subject in Parliament. 
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better ground for expecting that 
any reformation that may be eflected 
at the Horse-Guards this year will 
grow out of their fears, than that it 
shall be the fruit of the hopes of those 
whom the occasion manifestly invites 
to mount into office through a breach 
in that citadel of corruption. 

We are not ashamed to admit that 
we desire to see a well organised and 
powerful Opposition in Parliament, 
for we are fully convinced that a free 
state cannot be governed with safety 
for its institutions otherwise than by 
the machinery and action of parties 
struggling for power. ‘To be respect- 
able the struggle must be, or at least 
appear to be, real. A sham fight will 
not enlist the sympathies of the 
people; nor will the most acrimonious 
strife about matters really or ap- 
parently trifling excite any feeling 
save contempt in the public mind. 
There is, as we have already said, no 
great or seemingly great question at 
issue, the manful fighting out of which 
would warm the national blood, or 
that could be effectually, even though 
dishonestly, used as the basis of a party 
cry. What a heavy loss to factionaries 
was the settlement of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and Parliamentary Reform, 
and Free Trade! An army of dema- 
gogues and hireling agitators was 
thereby as effectually confounded as 
the host assembled in the plain of 
Shinar. Yet, to this day, the curious 
observer may perceive that certain 
leaders hope to awaken the passions 
of former followers by addresses de- 
livered in the unknown tongues of the 
years 1829, 1831, and 1846. Not one 
man of the Opposition seems yet to 
have learned even a smattering of any 
living language sufficient to enable 
him to renew communications with 
any section of the people. The effect 
upon the nation has been to induce a 
very general contempt for the whole 
tribe of statesmen, and a growing 
feeling of distrust in the soundness of 
our boasted institutions. Among the 
people the names and antiquated dis- 
tinctions of party are seldom referred 
to but in derision, and were a general 
election to be held now the choice of 
the constituencies would not be de- 
termined, in a dozen cases, by any 

ublic principle of home politics. 

e whole country is indeed bent upon 
bringing the war to an honourable 
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conclusion, or, if that be not prac- 
ticable, upon vigorously prosecuting 
it; but in each locality men would 
vote for their personal friends, or co- 
religionists, or for a consideration, 
without a view or a thought of ad- 
vancing or defeating any great mea- 
sure of national policy. Yet under 
this mask of apathy it requires no 
great strength of sight to perceive 
the rapid growth of feelings that de- 
mand the most serious attention of 
politicians, to whom, if they be worthy 
of the name, the knowledge of their 
existence ought to serve at once as 
the gravest of warnings and the most 
exciting of stimulants. 

With the common contempt for 
most of the public men of the day 
there has grown up in the public 
mind a belief in the universality of 
official incompetence and corruption, 
the culmination of which became a 
public spectacle upon the conspicuous 
field of the administration of the 
Army. Toward that object the eyes 
of all men were attracted, and their 
minds naturally reverted from its 
contemplation to the familiar instances 
of the working of the same system 
which each man was able to examine 
minutely within his own limited circle. 
The dweller in our own city, for ex- 
ample, learned, from the gigantic pro- 
portions of the facts demonstrated in 
the Crimea, that the most important 
public trusts were recklessly com- 
mitted to persons incompetent to 
undertake them; that honours, re- 
wards, employments, were obtainable 
by family influence, favour, or money, 
irrespective of ability or merit; that 
it was scarcely possible for talent, even 
when combined with conduct or zeal, 
to struggle from beneath the “cold 
shade of aristocracy” into the sun- 
shine of preferment. Such an obser- 
ver, at first perhaps astounded by that 
demonstration, would see that it ex- 
plained a century of smaller facts 
which had long excited his curiosity. 
If his memory embraced a period of 
twenty years, he would remember 
that in all the public departments 
within the close circle of his view, 
frequent changes in the forms, names, 
and emoluments of offices had been 
made; that many places had been 
abolished as useless, their occupants 
pensioned, and the business at once 
transferred to new stipendaries with 
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official appellations perhaps slightly 
diversified. He would daily sce able 
officers loitering away in pensioned and 
painful idleness leisure unwillingly 
acquired. He would probably know 
that their successors were altogether 
unqualified by education or experi- 
ence for filling the old places newly- 
named; that their promotion was the 
work of party or family influence. 
Were he to cast his eyes towards the 
sacred precincts of the Four Courts— 
and we shall now carry the hypothetic 
inspection no further—he would see 
the places, not vacant but newly 
named and otherwise filled, of a small 
army of able-hodied pensioners; at 
their head a model of Irish lustiness 
and vigour, wasting the prime of man- 
hood in the hard task of husbanding 
£3,500 a-year in laborious idlencss; 
in the main body, a force of stalwart 
managers of superanuation allowances 
varying from £1,200 to £400 a-year ; 
in the rear, acrowd of youths and 
subordinates removed from the public 
service to make way for new aspirants 
at an annual cost to the public which 
it is not in our power to fix with 
accuracy. 


What are the thoughts which spec- 
tacles such as these must excite in the 
public mind, with their character, 
extent, and relations elucidated and 
explained by the events of last winter, 
und by the dealings of Government 
with the Crimean Commissioners’ com- 


mentary upon them? Ours, we con- 
fess, revert sadly to those epochs in 
the history of nations, when taxation 
and official expenditure arrived at 
their extreme limits. We remember 
France in recent times, and the cir- 
cumstances of her former and latter re- 
volutions. Such is, as it seems to us, 
the lesson of warning which the pre- 
sent state of the public mind must 
teach to those who know and com- 
prehend it. Inthe origin of the Ad- 
ministrative Reform Association, there 
was an explosion of the feelings we 
have described, which, being unguided 
and unsustained by administrative 
ability, has failed to produce any per- 
manent effect, and, more unfortu- 
nately, has, in its failure, restored the 
confidence of blindness to the mana- 
gers of public affairs. An appearance 
of complying with the demands of the 
reformers has been made by establish- 
ing a farcical system of examination as 
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a barrier to admissions into public 
offices, the effect of which will neces- 
sarily be to stimulate the spirit of 
place-hunting, that is a growing evil, 
and to raise an organised official class, 
which has ever been more dangerous 
to the liberties of States than standing 
armies. On the other hand, the few 
weeks that have passed since the 
opening of the Session have not been 
unfruitful in provisions for the ex- 
tensionof patronage. A bill of the gen- 
uine sort, for getting out able and 
competent Masters in Chancery, and 
their followers, upon pensions, and 
for appointing new men under new 
names in their stead, has already been 
laid upon the table of the House of 
Commons by the officers of Govern- 
ment, and no doubt it will not be a 
solitary specimen of the machinery 
now thought indispensible to the car- 
rying on of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. It isin the nature of policy of 
this kind that it must be persevered 
in: an attempt to carry on a govern- 
ment by the support of place-hunters 
is like a paction with the Evil One,— 
once entered upon it must be fulfilled, 
and the fulfilment is inevitable des- 
truction. 

But the public mind is now dwell- 
ing intently upon that terrible canker 
of the body politic, and although the 
clamour for administrative reform 
necessarily failed in its vagueness, the 
public support would most certainly 
be accorded to any man or party who 
should, sternly and without regard to 
imaginary requirements for the carry- 
ing on of the Queen’s Government, 
grapple with the evilinitsdetails. The 
career which such a line of public con- 
duct would open, would be truly a 
noble and exciting one. It might 
not, indeed, lead rapidly to office, 
but honestly followed, it would cer- 
tainly conduct those who should un- 
dertake it to the highest place in the 
esteem and affections of their country - 
men. For entering upon such a 
career of opposition, the time is pro- 
pitious. The nation is sick of shams. 
‘The red-tape shams of office, the 
shams of political and social reforms, 
the shams of the Peace Congress, the 
shams of parliamentary inquiries alike 
stink in the nostrils of the people. 
Let any man prove his sincerity by 
singling out one case of corrupt or 
negligent administration, and hunt it 
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down, and he will establish himself as 
the leader of a party more surely 
than if he were to propose and carry 
in the House of Commons a mass of 
resolutions of good intent sufficient to 
pave the nether world. This, as it 
seems to us, is the lesson which the 
events of the recess, and those of the 
opening session plainly teach, and the 
teachings we are bound to say, have 
produced more visible effect upon the 
Ministry than upon those who, being 
out of office, ought to be, but who 
are not, in any intelligible sense, the 
Opposition. It is not to be put out 
of view that in the past month of ex- 
pectation and anxiety, the lull pro- 
duced by the crisis in foreign relations, 
has been taken advantage of by the 
Government, to introduce some most 
important measures of social reform, 
and to welcome others from the hands 
of private members. The bills for the 
settlement of the law of partnership, 
and for the removal from the shipping 
interest of the grievous burthen of 
passing tolls and dues, introduced by 
the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, and those for the consoli- 
dation of portions of the Statute 
Law, brought forward by Sir Fitz- 
roy Kelly, and heartily accepted by 
the Government, are in truth work 
for a session, and of such a kind that, 
if they be brought to maturity, they 
will distinguish this session as one of the 
most profitable of the century. What 
has “the great Conservative party” 
done by way of counterpoise to these 
good works of the Ministry? ‘To the 
forbearance practised by the leaders in 
reference to the pending negociations, 
we award all due praise. ‘The merit 
is considerable, though negative in 
kind. The only positive act performed 
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by the party is the opposition to 
Baron Parke’s life peerage, regarding 
which we have already expressed our 
opinions. This course of practical 
negation may’ possibly be expected to 
afford a greatcr latitude, and more 
freedom of action upon a future oc- 
casion. It may, perhaps, now be 
thought wise to refrain from express- 
ing an opinion upon the defence of 
Kars, or from criticising the conduct 
of the authorities at the Horse-Guards, 
when it is upon the cards that a chance 
turn in the Paris nezotiations may 
altogether change the aspect of affairs. 
Who knows whether a more effectual 
attack can be made upon Lord Palmer- 
ston a month hence, by denouncing a 
shabby peace ; or by proving the pro- 
secution of the war to be unjust and 
barbarous? Reserve upon these 
points may be crafty and prudent, in 
the narrow party sense; but we doubt 
much that it is wise or politic. It is 
to events the decision of this issue 
must be referred. At present, Lord 
Palmerston’s policy stands before the 
world, marked by many shortcomings, 
and encompassed with many difficulties, 
but yet open ane intelligible. The 
remarkable result has been encouraging 
to those who deny that mystery is a 
necessity of statecraft. A larger 
share of public confidence was seldom 
enjoyed by a Minister of England than 
Lord Palmerston now possesses. The 
lesson will be complete, if he only be 
true to himself throughout the Paris 
conference. Come war or peace as the 
result of the negotiations, the nation 
will cheerfully accept either event, 
and any contingency that may flow 
from it, provided the national honour 
be vindicated by the truth, consistency, 
and firmness of its representatives. 
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* If anything be overlooked, or not accurately inserted, let no one find fault, but take 
into consideration that this history is compiled from all quarters.”—TRANSLATION FROM 


EVAGRIUS, 


Tue Rey. Grorcr Crory, LL.D., 
rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
and St. Benet’s, and one of the most 
popular and powerful preachers in 


London, is a native of Ireland. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and ordained for the Church of 
England. In addition to printed ser- 
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mons and theological tracts, he has 
found time to write on political sub- 
jects, and to indulge in _ poetry. 
Amongst his contributions to the 
muses, the principal are, “ Paris in 
1815,” “The Angel of the World,” 
and “Gems from the Antique.” He 
is also the author of a “ Life of 
Burke,” of a “Treatise on the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John,” and of a romance 
called “ Salathiel; or, the Wandering 
Jew ;” which last may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered the ablest production of his pen. 
All that he has written is characterized 
by force, command of language, ima- 
gination, and classical taste. Occa- 
sionally he becomes wordy and ob- 
scure, but these are incidental lapses, 
and not the prevailing features of his 
style. His claims to admission in this 
list rest on two plays of considerable 
pretension in opposite lines—the tra- 
gedy of Catiline, and the comedy of 
Pride shall have a Fail. 

Dr. Croly’s Catiline appeared in 
print in 1822. Weare not aware that 
it was intended, or ever offered for 
representation ; yet it contains many 
most effective scenes, and the leading 
character is powerfully and dramati- 
cally, as well as historically drawn. 
What the play chiefly requires is con- 
densation ; this it might easily have 
obtained from the hands of some ex- 

rienced adapter. But Roman sub- 
jects are not popular, and seldom at- 
tractive. The Virginius of Knowles, 
which established the reputation of the 
author and principal actor, while it 
ranks amongst the very best of modern 
plays, commanded but few repetitions 
on its first production, and did little to 
assist the treasury of Covent Garden. 
Three published tragedies on the sub- 
ject of Catiline, preceded Dr. Croly’s: 
the first by Ben Jonson, in 1611 ; the 
second by the elder Crébillon (who 
has been called the French Aschylus), 
acted in 1748 ; and the third by Vol- 
taire, at a later period, and translated 
into English by Dr. Franklin. 

Ben Jonson’s Catiline is learned and 
scholastic, but cold and declamatory. 
He may have taken something from 
an earlier play on the same subject 
by Robert Wilson and Henry Chettle, 


acted in 1598, but never printed.* 
Jonson’s mind was stored with the 
ancients. His Sylla’s ghost, at the 
opening of Catiline, is an evident copy 
from the apparition of Tantalus, 
at the beginning of the Thyestes 
of Seneca. He has _ translated 
Cicero and Sallust into intermina- 
ble harangues, which would wear 
out the lungs of an actor, and ex- 
haust the patience of any audience. 
Even Gifford allows this, while ob- 
serving that “the number of authors 
whom Jonson has consulted, can only 
be conceived by those who have 
occasion to search after his authorities.” 
Ben Jouson winds up his play by re- 
lating the death of Catiline; Dr. 
Croly represents this in action, which 
is a manifest improvement. 

Crébillon produced his tragedy of 
Catiline after he had passed the age of 
seventy. He occupied twenty-five 
years in the painful composition before 
he gave it to the public, reading from 
time to time selected passages to the 
members of the Academy. ‘This 
unusual exercise of the lime labor, in- 
duced the wits of the day to apply to 
the apparently interminable effort, the 
opening line of Cicero’s far-famed 
philippic—* Quousque tandem abutere 
patientid nostra, Catilina ?’ Madame de 
Pompadour patronised the first repre- 
sentation, and took upon herself the 
expense of all the new dresses. The 
Senate, including the two consuls, 
consisted of eighteen portly personages, 
clad in togas of silver tissue with bor- 
ders of purple satin, and tunics of 
gold brocade, richly festooned and 
ornamented with diamonds. This 
glittering costume, surmounted by 
powdered periwigs, furnished forth an 
array of conscript fathers gorgeous in 
external pomp beyond all precedent, 
and sufficient to scare away the shades 
of Cicero and his venerable colleagues, 
if they had looked in to assist (as the 
French say) at the imposing spectacle. 
Malice attributed the tragedies of Cré- 
billon to a monk of the Chartreux, and 
scandal whispered that the reputation 
of Madame son Epouse was somewhat 
less immaculate than that of Lucretia. 
One day, he was asked, in presence of 


* The celebrated anti-dramatist, Stephen Gisson, in his “ School of Abuse,”’ speaks 
with exceptional praise of a play acting in 1579, called ** Catiline’s Conspiracy,” which he 


elegantly terms “a pig of mine own sowe.” 
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his son (the celebrated novelist) with 
whom he was on bad terms, which he 
considered the best of his works. “I 
cannot decide the question,” replied he, 
“but the worst are, undoubtedly, 
Catiline, and that gentleman,—” point- 
ing to Crébillon fils—“I bitterly repent 
of both.” ‘Don’t let that disturb 
you,” replied the obedient and respect- 
ful junior, “the world says you have 
little claim to either.” 

Crébillon built himself on Aischy- 
lus, with more regularity than that 
great and early master was able to ac- 
complish. His nervous poetry has 
neither the lofty elevation of Cor- 
neille, nor the finished elegance of 
Racine. He prefers thought and 
profound reflection, to imagery. He 
seeks rather to startle and terrify, than 
to please. He has more strength than 
harmony, and deals lavishly in blood. 
He had a very peculiar habit of recit- 
ing his compositions thronghout, trust- 
ing to memory, and seldom com- 
mitting them to paper. Ifa critic 
suggested an omission which he deter- 
mined to adopt, on the next repetition 
he passed over the passage as com- 
pletely as if it had never been written. 
Being once asked why he was so fond 
of the dagger and bowl, he replied, 
** Corneille has monopolised the grand, 
Racine the tender; there is nothing 
left for me but the horrible.” 

Voltaire handles Catiline more sys- 
tematically on the French model than 
Crébillon has done. His Romans are 
distinct Parisian petits maitres of the 
reign of Louis the Fifteenth; and 
what he loses in vigour and identity, 
he affects to make up by overstrained 
sensibility, and measured declamation 
without passion. His play is inferior 
to that of either of his predecessors, 
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Dr. Croly’s is, in many respects, the 
best of the four. He has read the 
others ; but he has read them as land- 
marks to avoid, rather than as guiding 
beacons to follow: he has seized the 
contradictions in the character of his 
hero, so forcibly and antithetically 
set forward by Cicero, and has blended 
them with a masterly hand, and 
nee dramatic effect. In this 
1e has also proved himself a faithful 
delineator of history. But in other 
points he has sinned unskilfully 
against fact, while he violates theatri- 
cal canons without advantage. He 
would have written a superior play if 
he had trusted more to judgment and 
less to imagination. Amidst some 
stirring scenes there are others oppres- 
sively heavy and monotonous ; and 
with much characteristic and beautiful 
language, there are flights too fanciful 
and figurative for a drama of real life 
and action. The comparatively sub- 
ordinate part of Hamilcar is made so 
prominent that he divides interest with 
Catiline. We may also ask, why 
such strange incongruities are intro- 
duced, as a temple of the Allobroges 
at Rome, with the rites of their own 
peculiar paganism? What could a 
Moorish prince have to do with the 
conspiracy of Catiline? or, what pos- 
sible connection could there be between 
this Gaulish tribeanda Grecian priestess 
from Dodona? In Dr. Croly’s fifth 
act, Cicero and the senators enter in 
procession, each leading a prisoner. 
The conspirators ascend the scaflold, 
and the trumpets give the signal for 
death. Now nothing is more certain 
than that they were executed privately 
in the dungeon. Even in this play, 
Cecina, relating the event to Catiline, 
says, 


“This hour they lie, each, in his cell, a corpse.” 


Some of these objections have been sug- 
gested before, by the Rev. W. Genest, 
in a notice of the play in his “‘ History of 
the English Stage ;” but were they ten 
times heavier, they are swept away and 
redeemed by the grandeur of the last 
scene, and the magnificent death of 


“Onwards! To Rome! 


Where is Amelia ? 
Farewell ! 


I must die! 


Catiline. He has stormed the Ro" 
man camp, enters in triumph, forget 
ting for the moment that he is mortally 
wounded, and remembers only with 
his dying thoughts that a throne 
has been promised to him: he ex- 
claims, 


(His voice failing.) To Rome! 
(Amelia and Cethyas support him.) 
(Falling—she bends over him.) 
(Springs up from the ground.) 


Is there no faith in Heaven? My hour shall come! 
This brow shall wear the diadem, and this eye 
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My mouth shall have a voice 


Strong as the thunder; and my trumpet’s breath 


Shall root up thrones. 


Your husband shall be King !— 


Dictator !—King of the World! — 


We can fancy the effect of this speech 
upon the pit of Drury Lane, given as 
Edmund Kean would have given it, 
when the play was first written, in 
1822. 

The comedy of Pride shall have a 
Fail, dedicated by permission to the 
Right Hon. George Canning, and first 
acted at Covent Garden, on the llth 
of March, 1824, is of a totally dif- 
ferent class. Here we have humorous 
dialogue, familiar incident, and cha- 
racters drawn from every-day life. 
The introduced songs are too numer- 
ous, and not very appropriately intro- 
duced. They lengthen the play, and 
impede the action; but Miss Paton was 
at that time one of the most attractive 
vocalists on the English stage, and it 
was considered essential that she 
should be included in the cast. Pride 
shall have a Fali was repeated twenty- 
seven times to full houses, and became 


for a season sufficiently — to be 


brought forward in all the leading 
provincial theatres. Much of this at- 
traction arose from the author having 
interwoven in his plot certain absur- 


dities, for which a gallant regiment of 


Hussars had rendered themselves at 
that time particularly notorious. Fol- 
lies engendered in the idleness of 
peace, when soldiers have more lei- 
sure for ball rooms, embroidery and 
affectation, than the stern realities of 
war permit in periods of greater acti- 
vity. There was no doubt of the in- 
tended application, which was well un- 
derstood and enjoyed. Cornet Count 
Carmine of the “Twentieth Royal 
Sicilians,” is set forth as a type of the 
dandy class, and was onaiientiy em- 
bodied by poor Frederick Yates, then 
a rising actor at Covent Garden. The 
play is written partly in prose and 
partly in blank verse, a mistake as 
we think, but for which there is abun- 
dance of precedent. The characters 
of Count Ventoso and his pompous 
wife, are rather tiresome, and common- 
place; but Torrento, the adventurer, 

ho is, in fact, the fiddle of the piece, 
is infinitely amusing. Take for a 
sample, his harangue to his fellow- 
prisoners.when he thinks their privi- 


(He falls suddenly, and dies.) 


leges are invaded. They have mounted 
him on a bench asa rostrum. ‘“ Gen- 
tlemen of the jail! are we to suffer 
ourselves to be molested in our domes- 
tic circle—in the loveliness of our pri- 
vate lives, in our ofium cum dignitate? 
Is not our residence here for our coun- 
try’s good? Would it not be well for 
the country if ten times as many, who 
hold their heads high, outside these 
walls, were now inside them? I scorn 
to appeal to your passions; but shall 
we suffer our honourable straw, our 
venerable bread and water, our virtuous 
slumbers, and our useful days, to be 
invaded, crushed, and calcitrated, by 
the iron boot-heel of arrogance and 
audacity? No! Freedom is like the 
air we breathe : without it we die! No! 
every man’s cot is his castle. By 
the law, we live here; and should not 
all that live by the law, die by the law ? 
Now, gentlemen of the jail, a general 
cheer! Here's liberty, property, and 
purity of principle!” 

[They carry him rovnd the hall, with re- 
iterated cheers. | 

At the end, when informed that he 
is son and heir to a rich banker, he 
thus apostrophizes the omnipotence of 
wealth :-— 

“ A banker's son! magnificent! A 
golden shower! Leonora, my love, 
we'll have a wedding worthy of 
bankers. What trinkets will you buy ? 
The Pitt diamond or the Great Mogul ? 
A banker, my angel! ‘Tis your 
bankers that sweep the world before 
them! What army shall I raise? 
What cabinet shall 1 pension? What 
kingdom shall I purchase? What 
emperor shallI annihilate? I'll have 
Mexico for a plate-chest, and the Medi- 
terranean for a fish-pond. I'll have 
a loan as long as from China to Chili. 
I'll have a mortgage on the moon! 
Give me the purse, let who will carry 
the sceptre.” 

The leading idea in this speech, 
which is true both in philosophy 
and practice, seems as if it had been 
suggested by Lord Byron's con- 
clusion that Rothschild and Co., 
through their countless millions, 
“hold the balance of the world.” If 
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the author of Cutiline anl Pride 
shall have a Fall, had continued, in 
maturer life, to write in the same line, 
our dramatic literature would, in all 
probability, have been enriched by 
many good comedies and tragedies ; 
but in that case, the pulpit would have 
lost an ornament and a zealous ex- 
pounder. In striking a balance in the 
matter, as it stands, the advantage may 
be pronounced to lie on the right side. 

‘Tuomas Cottey Gratran, of whom 
a succinct and interesting biography 
appeared in No. 252 (Dec. 1853) of 
this Magazine, has established a name 
in varied branches of literature, which 
stands gracefully beside the high patri- 
otic celebrity of the race from which 
he is descended; but before he became 
known as the author of “ Highways 
and Byways,” he had courted Melpo- 
mene with youthful adoration. ‘The 
tragedy of Ben Nazir, tae Saracen, 
although not acted until 1827, had 
been written several years earlier— 
and as he himself says in his preface, 
previously to those other works, for 
the reception of which he has reason 
to be so thankful. ‘The writer of this 
notice had become acquainted with him 
at astill more remote period, and knew 
that his bent was theatrical, and that his 
genius naturally inclined to poetical 
and dramatic composition. If Ben 
Nazir had met with the success which 
the author had every reason to antici- 
pate, he might have been encouraged 
to persevere in the course which an 
unexpected, and we may add, an un- 
deserved failure, induced him to sus- 
pend. The circumstances which at- 
tended the production of the play were 
of an extraordinary nature; perhaps, 
without parallel. As the curtain fell on 
the last scene, an apology was made 
from the stage for the imperfectness 
of the great actor who had filled the 
principal character. This had been 
moulded exactly to suit his peculiar 
excellences; he himself had frankly 
acknowledged that he saw opportuni- 
ties of producing great effects with it, 
and undertook the study in the full 
expectation, that while he served the 
author, who was his friend, he had 
materials to work with, which would 
revive and restore his own totter- 
ing reputation. Had Edmund Kean, 
in 1827, been the man he was in 1816, 
when he established the fame of Ma- 
turin in his first tragedy, it is very 
possible that the success of Ben Nazir 


might have equalled that of Bertram: 
but he was ovroken in health, un- 
hinged by vexations of a privatenature, 
his memory impaired, and his fiery 
energy reduced to the shadow of what 
it once had been. The play was se- 
verely dealt with by a portion of the 
press, and the author then printed it 
in his ow vindication, ‘Lhe plot is 
partly founded on history, and partly 
on a French romance. ‘Th: interest is 
centredin the character of the Moorish 
chief, which is repulsive, but full of 
strong passion and effective situations, 
The dark shades of the human heart 
afford a more ample scope to the 
dramatist than the delineation of the 
gentler virtues. Shylock may be cited 
as an example. He is made up of 
avarice, hatred, and revenge (the most 
unsocial elements by which man can be 
deformed), with scarcely a redeeming 
tinge of natural weakness or feeling. 
Yet he almost monopolises the atten- 
tion of the audience while he is on 
the stage, and commands their ex- 
clusive applause. So do Richard the 
Tuird and Sir Giles Overreach—the 
one a regal, the other a domestic 
monster, without ruth or remorse. 
‘The language of Mr. Grattan’s play 
is always impressive ; sometimes, it is 
true, a little forced and exaggerated, 
but not unfrequently soaring into 
highly imaginative poetry. That he 
felt his disappointment bitterly is evi- 
denced by his having said in a pub- 
lished statement, that he renounced 
dramatic writing in consequence. ‘Chat 
Kean intended to exert his utmost abi- 
lity, and failed solely froma premature 
loss of the power of study, are also facts 
beyond dispute. His conception was 
everything that the authorcould desire. 
At one of the rehearsals, he read his part 
with such energy and effect, that no 
one present had a shadow of doubt as 
to the impression he would produce on 
the audience. ‘Che episode is as re- 
markable as it is melancholy in the 
life of one of the greatest actors that 
ever lived. It must be observed, that 
he had himself selected the play from 
five or six which had been placed be- 
fore him by Mr Price, the manager, 
Knowles’s Alfred the Great being one 
of the number. He had returned re- 
cently froma second most successful 
visit to the United Siates ; the outcry 
occasioned by the ‘* Cox” trial, had en- 
tirely subsided; the public hailed their 
old favourite with revived enthusiasm ; 
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and he wanted but a new character 
with which to immortalise a regene- 
rated appearance. When The Jron 
Chest failed on its first production, 
Colman attributed the mishap entirely 
to the apathy, illness, or incompe- 
tence of John Kemble,* who sus- 
tained the hero. Accordingly he 
vented his spleen in a bilious preface, 
overflowing with acrimony, sarcasm, 
and hard abuse. This so far answered 
his purpose that the play sold, al- 
though it did not act. In due time 
he repented, and suppressed the scur- 
rilous diatribe, which then assumed 
importance as a sort of literary 
curiosity, and was considered clever in 
proportion as it had become scarce. 
‘Two guineas have been demanded and 
paid for a copy of the edition to which 
the original preface is affixed. Such 
is the curiosity excited by malicious 
wit. Mr. Grattan, under somewhat 
similar circumstances, adopted a very 
different course from Colman. He 
expressed himself “ more in sorrow 
than in anger,” and said,in gentle 
terms,—‘‘I have been long aware of 
the manifold defects of the play, and 
that it had no chance of success on the 
stage, but in the strong delineation of 
the leading part. ‘The spirit with 
which that part was entered upon by 
Mr. Kean, and his entire confidence 
of success, somewhat deceived me, I 
confess, as well as others—and most 
of all, and most unfortunately, him- 
self. But if anything can relieve my 
disappointment on personal accounts, 
it is the generous regret which he 
suffers, and the great kindness I have 
met with, both before and behind the 
curtain.” 

Time has continued to roll on, and 
with its unerring course, Thomas 
Colley Grattan has increased in repu- 
tation and fortune ; has filled a dif- 
ficult diplomatic post in America for 
many years, with remarkable assiduity, 
patriotism, and popularity, and has 
apparently removed himself from the 
turmoil of political and literary life to 
enjoy social intercourse, and to fall back 
on the stores of a mind well stocked by 
reading and observation. Report whis- 
pers that he has amused his leisure by 
writing a comedy, illustrative of na- 
tional character, which is likely soon 
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to be produced at one of the leading 
theatres in London—the hero to be 
sustained by Hudson, upon whom 
the mantle of Tyrone Power seems at 
last to have fallen, as if by legitimate 
succession. We have reasonto believe 
that the rumour has a better founda- 
tion than ordinary green-room gossip. 

For a general biography of Samugx 
Lover we must refer our readers 
(as in the preceding instance of Colley 
Grattan) to No. 218 of this Magazine 
(February, 1851). Therein will be 
found much information respecting 
his birth, parentage, education, and 
early pursuits; how Nature made 
him a poet, a painter, and a musician, 
and how, thus highly and unusually 
gifted, he obtained an early celebrity 
in three of the most fascinating arts 
which adorn society and soothe the 
cares of life. It is unnecessary to 
repeat what has been already written. 
Our task here, therefore, will confine 
itself more immediately toa short re- 
view of his dramatic essays, and these 
we must look upon more in the light 
of accessories than principals, as being 
incidental to his songs, and vehicles 
for their introduction, rather than as 
ambitious and distinct specimens of 
theatrical composition. 

In 1831, the writer of this notice, 
being then in his second season as 
manager of the Dublin theatre, was 
desirous of producing an original ope- 
ratic drama on an Irish subject, in 
which unhackneyed melodies should 
be freely intermixed. He had often 
listened to Lover’s humorous recita- 
tions of his own tales, and this, joined 
to his knowledge of his musical accom- 
plishments, induced him to urge on the 
poet-painter an attempt in a line to 
which he had not turned his thoughts. 
This led to the production of Grana 
Vile, or The Island Queen, a national 
opera, founded on some well-known 
traditionary incidents, ascribed, on good 
authority, to the reign of Elizabeth. 
Fiction, as admissible in such cases, 
was mixed up with history. The piece 
was well received, and repeated six 
times to good houses. On the third 
representation, the success encouraged 
the author to announce his name in 
the bills. The music, the play, and 
the acting, deserved a more decided 


* The audience had already given evidence of being tired before Kemble appeared. 
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triumph ; but the Dublin public are 
usually slow to receive any metal, how- 
ever rich, unless previously stamped 
with the London hall mark. 

In 1834, Lover left the Irish metro- 
polis, and fixed his residence in Lon- 
don. Madame Vestris had introduced 
his popular songs of “ Under the 
Rose,” and “ Rory O’More,” with 
great éclat, in the dramas of other 
writers; he therefore thought he 
might as well try one of his own as a 
more direct medium, and wrote The 
Beau Ideal, which was produced at 
the Olympic Theatre, under the ma- 
nagement of the lady above-named. 
The piece was successful, and the new 
song of “ Beauty and Time,” by the 
fair lessee, made a decided hit. But on 
the third night she fell ill, and her 
substitute could neither act nor sing. 
Liston, who personated an old beau 
who thought himself in love, and from 
whom the title was taken, went on the 
sick-list also in a few nights more, 
and there was an end of Lover’s first at- 
tempt on the London stage. The debit 
was not very encouraging, neverthe- 
less, Madame Vestris was so well satis- 
fied that she invited him to write her 
Christmas spectacle. This class of 
entertainment at the Olympic had al- 
ways been constructed on a mytholo- 
gical foundation, and had previously 
been the joint work of two very clever 
and experienced writers, Planché and 
Charles Dance. They had produced 
five, and the subjects and style might 
be considered “used up ;” but a con- 
tinuation was pronounced indispensa- 
ble for that particular theatre. Soon 
after this, Lover “ screwed his courage 
to the sticking-place,” and produced 
The Olympic Pic-Nic ; supposed to be a 
feast of the Gods on Mount Olympus, 
where every deity produces some con- 
tribution affording a point. Cupid and 
Psyche were the hero and heroine ; 
Psyche being personated by Madame 
Vestris. This mythological burlesque 
ran upwards of forty nights, and closed 
a very attractive series, which was 
succeeded by an equally brilliant 
dynasty of fairy tales. 

The great popularity of the novel of 
“ Rory O’More” induced the manage- 
ment of the Adelphi Theatre to apply 
to the author to dramatise it himself. 
Thetask was difficult, for the tale 
winds up in a dreamy manner, leaving 
much in uncertainty as to the future 
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fortunes of the principal personages, 
which the imagination of a reader 
might be content to supply, but the 
spectator would expect to see realized 
on the stage. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the novel and the play, 
will readily recognise the third act as 
a fresh creation, utterly independent 
of, and engrafted on, the original tale. 
The dramatic result was perfectly 
satisfactory. The introduction of the 
story of the ‘* Fox of Ballybotherum ” 
(from the autbor’s own “ Legends and 
Stories of Ireland”) was a ticklish, 
but, as it proved, a very happy expe- 
riment, as so long a story, not con- 
nected with the plot, had never been 
ventured before, and might have 
proved intolerably tedious, but for the 
exquisite humour with which it was 
delivered, and the coup de theatre to 
which it leads. When Rory seizes the 
nee brand, and rushes to the barrel 
of gunpowder, the suspended attention 
of the audience is sufficiently repaid 
by the startling surprise, and never 
fails to be followed by thunders of 
applause. 

Few pieces have been so perma- 
nently successful. Rory O'More was 
acted for one hundred and eight nights 
at the Adelphi during the first season 
alone (1837), and there is scarcely a 

rovincial theatre throughout the 

ingdom in which it has not been 
played. In Dublin the hit was im- 
mense. In an engagement of thirteen 
nights, in the early part of 1838, 
Power repeated this new character 
nine times, and in all his successive 
visits it continued to be his most at- 
tractive card. After the play had been 
before the public for about a fortnight, 
Power was compelled by a domestic 
affliction to withdraw for a short inter- 
val, but the run of “‘ Rory” was not sus- 
pended in consequence. A performer 
named Lyons undertook the part at 
twelve hours’ notice, and acquitted 
himself so well as locum tenens during 
the absence of the great star, that the 
receipts suffered little or no diminu- 
tion. This fact argues some merit in 
the piece itself, which could maintain its 
place under such adverse circumstances; 
although a good-natured critic was not 
wanting who pronounced it “a heap of 
trash, only rendered tolerable by 
Power's acting.” The original repre- 
sentative returned to his post in a 
week, and certainly the stage has never 
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seen a more perfect realization than he 
exhibited of Lover's gallant and hu- 
morous hero.* 

After Rory O’ More was finished and 
accepted, Yates told the author that 
the management was previously in 
possession of two MSS. founded on 
the same story, but that both were 
pronounced unsuitable from the un- 


dramatic winding-up. In the course of 


rehearsals, Lover, who had contracted 
aclose intimacy with Power during his 
frequent visits to Dublin, observed 
that he assumed suddenly a crusty and 
distant manner, for which he strove in 
vain to account. A considerable time 
after, when their old familiarity had 
returned and was increased, Power, in 
the unreservedness of an after-dinner 
conversation, cleared up the mystery 
by explaining that he had himself con- 
cocted a play on the novel of “ Rory 
O'More,” which he intended to offer to 
the Adelphi ‘heatre, and was quite 
taken aback when he found he was 
forestalled. With equal frankness he 
confessed that he preterred some parts 
of his own adaptation, but acknow- 
ledged that the new creation of the 
third act, with the Fox story and its 
dramatic result, made Lover's, taken 
for all in all, better than his own. 
The musical hit of Rory O’More 
was the song of “The Land of the 
West,” which became extremely popu- 
lar, the author still carrying out the 
idea and practice of secking to enhance 
the attractions of his dramas by the in- 
troduction of new melodies. His next 
piece was the White Horse of the Pep- 
pers, acted at the Haymarket in 1838, 
On the original representation, Web- 
ster admirably supported Power in the 
character of Major Hans Mansfeldt. 


Aggy, too, was given with a mixture of 


tenderness and merriment truly Irish, 
by Mrs. Fitzwilliam, whose sweet voice 
and charming expression, conveyed to 
the introduced songs all that the most 
fastidious author could desire. “Oh! 
Native Music,” and the ‘Convent 
Belle,” were frequently encored in her 
hands. The former has obtained a 
permanent celebrity. 

The comic extravaganza of the 
Happy Man, came out in 1839, also at 
the Haymarket, and with equal success. 
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Power acted in this, only one season, 
as he departed in the year following, on 
his last fatal visit to the United States. 
But the piece has held its ground since, 
with undiminished attraction. For 
the Happy Man, the song of “The 
Birth of St. Patrick” was especially 
written, and may be referred to as a 
good specimen of the author’s comic 
vein, although too familiar to require 
quotation. 

Next on the list is The Greek Boy, 
a musical drama, produced at Covent 


Garden, under the management of 
Madame Vestris, in 1840, she herseli' 


personating the Greek Boy, in which 
was Introduced a barcaroic, entitled, 
“‘ Gondolier Row,” always encored, and 
sometimes called for a third time. 
Another appropriate song attached to 
the same character was‘*Cupid's Wing,” 
which partakes of the spirit of a Greek 
Idyl ; and, as less kuown than many 
others, and in contrast to a style of 
inferior refinement, we may be ex- 
cused for occupying a small space by 
its insertion here :— 


CUPID'S WING. 


“The dart of Love was feather’d first 

From Folly’s wing, they say ; 

Until he tried his shaft to shout 
In Beauty's heart one day. 

He miss‘d the maid so oft, ’tis said, 
His aim became untrue, 

And Beauty laugh’d as his last shaft, 
lie from his quiver drew: 

‘In vain,’ said she, ‘ you shot at me, 
You little spitetul thing— 

The feather on your shaft I scorn, 
When pluck’d from Folly’s wing. 


But Cupid soon fresh arrows found, 
And fitted to his string ; 

And each new shaft he feather’d from 
His own bright glossy wing. 

He shot until no plume was left 
To waft him to the sky ; 

And Beauty smil’d upon the child, 
Wheu he no more could fly ; 

* Now, Cupid, 1 am thine,’ she said, 
* Leave olf thy archer play, 

For beauty yields when she 1s sure 
Love will not fly away !” 


The Hall Porter and Il Paddy 
Whack in Italia, were brought out at 
the Lyceum Theatre in 1842, under 





* Lyons, the successful substitute, was rewarded at the end of the week by the 


handsume present of—a new hat ! 
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the management of Balfe, and a com- 
mittee of the then existing company. 
The Hall Porter was intended to show 
pig unreasonableness of a prejudice 
which existed very strongly at the time 
against engaging Irish servants. Ad- 
vertisements instantly appeared with 
the concluding sentence, ‘No Irish 
need apply.” It was a bold experiment, 
and an unsuccessful one ; for though 
the piece was not absolutely condemned, 
and ran for some twelve or fifteen 
nights, the audience, to use a familiar 
phrase never “‘cottoned ” to it warmly, 
although the Hall Porter himself was 
excellently played by Frank Matthews. 
But Jl Paddy Whack in Italia made 
ample amends. This was a kind of 
burlesque operetta, in which Balfe, 
Wilson, Duruset, Barker, Stretton, 
Miss Gould and Miss Walstein ap- 
peared together. The two latter were 
debutantes, new to the boards, and 
of great promise. Their withdrawal 
from the stage was a loss to the pro- 
fession. The season had opened with 
Balfe’s grand opera of Keolanthe, full 
of fine music, and sustained by the 
united talents of Madame Balfe, Miss 
Gould, Balfe, Henry Phillips, Wilson, 
Stretton, a good chorus, and an effec- 
tive orchestra. But there was no 
lively afterpiece as a corps de reserve 
to support this and bring in half- 
price—that great help to the trea- 
suries of most of the London theatres. 
This want was not remedied in time. 
Lover had suggested to Balfe that if 
he undertook the line of the singing 
Irishmen it would in all probability 
prove attractive. With this view he 
undertook the part of O’Donnell, for 
which the song of “ Molly Bawn” was 
composed, and received with a posi- 
tive furore. But the relief came too 
late to retrieve a failing campaign ; 
and the doors of the theatre were sud- 
denly closed on the seventeenth night 
of a very successful representation. 
Of eight dramatic pieces enumerated 
above, three still keep the stage with 
eminent attraction, and are likely to 
remain long on the acting list. Rory 
O'’More, The White Horse of the Pep- 
pers,and The Happy Man. One only, 
The Hall Porter, is not musical ; with 
this exception, all were distinguished 
by the introduction and establishment 
of one or more popular songs. Lover 
is also the only dramatist we are at 
present aware of who has painted 
scenery for his own pieces. ‘his he 
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did twice. In the White Horse he 
opened a “ bog” —a piece of landsca 

with which the scenic director of t 

Haymarket was not quite as familiar 
as with the farm-yards, and sylvan 
glades of “‘ merrie England.” In the 
Paddy Whack, the opening scene re- 
presents an artist’s studio, which 
frequently recurs, and is therefore of 
importance. The painting depart- 
ment of the republic of the Lyceum 
happened to be short of hands, and 
pressed for time, though under a most 
efficient chief. The author of theforth- 
coming piece, in this emergency, 
urnished a colossal statue of the Venus 
of Milo, and a large framed picture of 
an old master. It may seem strange 
that a miniature-painter should ven- 
ture to handle a pound brush, and 
dash away at square yards instead of 
minute inches; but Lover dabbled in 
private theatricals when a boy, and 
tried his “ prentice hand” on brown 
paper, before he aspired to canvas.” 
It may also be mentioned here that 
on the drop-scene of the Theatre 
Royal, Hawkins-street, painted by the 
late William Phillips, and exhibited 
down to avery venerable antiquity, 
there were too full-length figures, re- 
gal and imposing in garb and attitude 
—lIrish Kings of the old, old time, if 
we recollect rightly. These were 
voluntary contributions from the pen- 
cil of Samuel Lover. As we have 
already remarked, his reputation as a 
dramatist, is, in part, a reflection of 
his brilliancy as a writer of songs. In 
the one character, he cannot be sepa- 
rated from the other. If his plots 
are sometimes irregular, and not al- 
ways in harmony with the strict rules 
of stage composition, his incidental 
melodies are always skilfully intro- 
duced, and his dialogue is seldom de- 
ficient in smart and telling points. 
Let it be remembered, also, that he 
wrote in general for a leading “ star ;” 
and pieces so constructed must, as an 
inseparable condition, partake of the 
exclusive features of monodrame. 
Your star is jealous of divided em- 
pire, and wants all the effects concen- 
trated in his own part. In the bandy- 
ing of jokes he looks for the first and 
the last blow. The rebound is all 
that is left for his toiling coadjutors 
who help him to keep up the ball. 
Every pigmy who is enlisted to lend 
his aid in upholding the tail of the 
giant, falls within the unenviable list 

c2 
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of what are technically denominated 
* bellows-blowers.” They come in 
for more than a lawful share of the 
hard work, while they are permitted 
to appropriate but a small residuum of 
the fame and profit. In taking leave 
of Lover, viewed dramatically, we 
naturally ask, is he tired or slumber- 
ing, that he has done nothing lately ? 
Why does his lyre hang undisturbed 
on the wall in a corner of his study, 
and wherefore is his humour in abey- 
ance ? 

Josepx Strevinc Corns, is a name 
that appears more frequently in the 
play-bills than that of any other in the 
battalion of living dramatists. His 
pieces are as multiplied and various as 
those of O’Keeffe or Kenney, and he 
has yet, in ordinary calculation, many 
years of vigorous work before him, 
during which he may add largely to a 
list already exceeding sixty in number, 
without including eel that have 
never been published. Amongst these 
are sixteen comedies and three-act 
dramas of a mixed character, twenty- 
five farces, and above a dozen bur- 
lesques and spectacular romances. This 
author has ever been distinguished by 
a happy faculty of seizing any par- 
ticular occurrence on the spur of the 
moment, and of turning it to account 
in a dramatic form, while the topic was 
fresh in every mouth. Such im- 
promptu efforts often produce more 
immediate profit than permanent fame, 
and die, in nineteen cases out of twenty, 
when the momentary excitement of 
the subject is over. But they are easy 
as well as agreeable. They have ever 
had, and are likely to continue, their 
temptation to the writer, and their 
eareer of popularity with the audi- 
ence. For examples of this class, from 
theready and lively hand of Mr. Coyne, 
we may cite, Zhe Caudle Lectures, 
Railway Bubbles, Our National De- 
fences, The Pas de Fascination, An 
Unprotected Female, Box and Cox 
Married and Settled, Wanted One 
Thousand Milliners, Villikins and his 
Dinah, Marie Laffarge, This House 
to Let, Inquire Within, The Humours 
of an Election; and a most amusing and 
cleverly-turned piéce de circonstance, 
now running at the Adelphi Theatre, 
entitled Urgent Private Affairs. 

This style of composition has been 
sneered at, and condemned as trivial 
and common-place, by rigid censors 
who measure according to an imagi- 
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nary aud very exclusive standard 
Such authorities have laid down, and 
demanded as a moral and intellectual 
axiom, that the truest ambition aims 
at the future, and bestows no thought 
on current fame or profit. This may 
be all very grand in theory, but there 
is something in hearing your own 
praises, in pleasing while you are alive, 
in counting your own cash, and in 
feeling that you can live independently, 
comfortably, and honestly, by the pro- 
duce of your own wits. To do this, 
you must sail with the tide. If you 
neglect or go against it, ten to one your 
boat will founder. The laurels which 
perchance may gather over your grave, 
afford a pleasant and flattering per- 
spective, and mightily gratify your 
** remainders” in the third and fourth 
generation. But posthumous honours 
are of no comfort or avail to the in- 
sensible object on which they are 
lavished. “ Doth he feel or hear them ? 
—No.” They come exactly in the 
place, where, as honest David says in 
The Rivals, “ you can manage to do 
without them.” When Pizzaro (as 
simulated by Sheridan) is severely 
rebuked and even bullied for his 
preference of present reputation to 
the shadowy chance of future glory, 
he answers, unheroically but logically, 
thus—** And should posterity ap- 
plaud my deeds, think you my mould- 
dering bones will rattle with transport 
in their tomb? This is renown for 
visionary boys todreamof! The fame 
I covet shall uphold my living estima- 
tion, o’erbear with popular support 
the envy of my foes, advance my 
purposes and aid my power!” Sucha 
course may not produce a model stoic, 
but it is very likely to lead to a suc- 
cessfulman. Let high-sounding ethics 
proclaim canons as they may, here is 
good utilitarian philosophy, sanctioned 
by common practice, and much to be 
commended as a profitable rule. 
Writers, therefore, in general, and 
writers for the stage in particular, if 
they wish to pay themselves while 
they please the million, will do well 
and wisely, to cull their subjects from 
the passing incidents of the age in 
which they live, rather than hunt for 
them in musty chronicles, forgotten 
legends, and records of exploded man- 
ners. The leading object of farce, 
above all other departments of dramatic 
composition, is palpably to “shoot 
folly as it flies,’ to catch the eccen- 
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tricity or absurdity of the moment, 
and to feed up the laugh before a 
‘‘nine days” wonder has lost the 
charm and gloss of novelty. 

Joseph Stirling Coyne was born at 
Birr, in King’s County, Ireland, more 
recently euphonized into Parson’s Town, 
in honour of my Lord Rosse ; and 
now rejoicing in a celebrity from being 
the site of hisunrivalled telescope, which 
has somewhat cast into theshade its for- 
mer importance as a military station. 
There have been merry days spent in 
the barracks at Birr, and much good 
fellowship interchanged in the mess- 
rooms there, in days gone by. Young 
Coyne received his educationin Dublin, 
and was intended for the legal profes- 
sion, which, however, he soon aban- 
doned for the more enticing paths of 
dramatic and political literature. His 
first attempt in the theatrical line ap- 
peared in the shape of a farce, called 
The Phrenologist, brought out at the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, on the 2nd of 
June, 1835, for the benefit of James 
Browne, at that time a very popular 
actor of light and eccentric comedy, 
in the stock company; to whom 
it was presented by the author for 
the purpose, and announced, after 
the usual fashion in such cases, as 
being written by “ a gentleman in this 
city.” The farce was repeated five 
times, and then sank into oblivion. 
This was not much encouragement, 
certainly, for a young beginner, but 
there was no check in the form of posi- 
tive condemnation. In the year follow- 
ing, 1836, Mr. Coyne supplied the Dub- 
lin manager with two more farces, 7'he 
Honest Cheats and The Four Lovers, 
Browne, as_ befere, performing the 
principal character in both. These 
were received with moderate favour. 
In 1837, the author repaired to Eng- 
land to push his fortunes on a more ex- 
tended field thanthe Irish metropolis 
seemed likely to supply. Several of 
his contemporaries and intimate asso- 
ciates had preceded him, and he saw 
by the result that they had chosen 
wisely. During that same year his 
farce of The Queer Subject first intro- 
duced him to a London audience, at 
the Adelphi Theatre, the leading part 
of Bill Mattock being sustained by 
that glorious and most original humor- 
ist, the late John Reeve. ii he flattering 
success of this opening, stamped him 
at once as a professed writer for the 
stage, and decided his future course. 
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Since that time his pen has not rusted 
in an empty inkstand. Some few o 
his dramatic works are adaptations 
from the French, but by far the great- 
er number, and the best, must be 
treated as entirely original. The 
Haymarket and the Adelphi appear to 
have been his favourite fields of action, 
but he has occasionally skirmished at 
the Lyceumand the Adelphi. He has 
never yet soared to the height of regu- 
lar tragedy, but many of his serio-comic 
pieces, of an important class, combine 
both power and pathos, with striking 
effect and the characteristic humour of 
the writer. Amongst these we may 
enumerate Helen Oakleigh, The Mer- 
chant and his Clerks, The Queen of the 
Abruzzi, The Signal, Valsha, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, Presented at Court, The 
Hope of the Family, The Old Chateau, 
The Secret Agent, and The Man of 
Many Friends. 

One of the most delightful and ima-. 
ginative spectacles ever produced was 
The World of Dreams, acted through- 
out a long and attractive run of more 
than eighty nights at the Hay:narket, 
in 1843, and which many of our 
readers may recollect at the Dublin 
Theatre in the year following, during 
the Easter engagement of Mr. Web- 
ster and Madame Celeste. 

Coyne’s farce of How to Settle Ac- 
counts with your Laundress, originally 
produced at the Haymarket in 1847, 
was translated into French, and acted 
at one of the Parisian theatres, under 
the title of ** Une Femme dans ma Fon- 
taine.”’ It has also made its appear- 
ance in a third language, on the Ger- 
man stage. The circumstance calls for 
mention, as furnishing almost a solitary 
instance of an English piece of this 
class being sought for and adapted by 
our continental neighbours. We are 
much more free in our appropriation 
of their dramatic offspring. Many 
and loud lamentations have been 
poured forth, from time to time, on 
this imputed degeneracy in our na- 
tional taste, as regards the stage ; and 
the comparative inferiority of our own 
living dramatists when paralleled with 
the more ingenious and exciting play- 
writers of the French and German 
schools. If the charges be true, and 
the evidence conclusive, the abolition 
or continuance of the evil lies with the 
public voice alone, which imperatively 
governs authors, managers, and actors ; 
all of whom are impotent to lead, and 
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can only follow the controlling dicta- 
tor, fashion; moving in submissive 
accordance with the ever-shifting cur- 
rent of popular caprice.* In 1852, 
Charles Mathews addressed a most 
amusing letter to the dramatic authors 
of France (well written, in their own 
language, too) to explain to them how 
their market in this country was on 
the decline, and the reasons why ; ac- 
companied by a calculated table, show- 
ing that out of two hundred andsixty- 
three new pieces performed in Paris 
in 1851, only eight were transplanted 
tothe twenty-two London theatres. The 
fact, then, has been greatly exagge- 
rated, and we are not in such a 
famished state for home supply as has 
been supposed. Then, again, the 
French importations are sometimes re- 
jected by our licenser, on the ground 
of moral delinquency. The Dame aux 
Camelias may be quoted as an exam- 
ple, and presents a fair type of the 
prevailing species. We are not Puri- 
tans, or perhaps, in reality, more moral 
than our neighbour; but we are by 
many degrees more externally decent. 
If we do improprieties, we are not fond 
of blazoning them. Mr. C. Mathews is 
blunt, but sincere, when he says that 
the French theatrical repertoire is “ too 
full of indecency, anachronism, immo- 
rality, and dirt.” 

In the long list of Mr. Coyne’s 
dramas, we find but a single illustra- 
tion of Irish character, Lanty Scrim- 
mage, in the farce called The Tipperary 
Legacy, produced at the Adelphi in 
1847; and he is not a real Celt, but 
merely a Saxon in disguise. Perhaps 
the writer looked upon that peculiar 
ground as worked out, or he may have 
mistrusted the many so-called succes- 
sors of Power, who, on the loss of that 
great actor, came and departed like 
shadows, with visionary rapidity. 

During the seasons of 1839, and 
1840, two tragedies, entitled Zaraffa, 
the Slave King, and The Painter of 
Italy, were written expressly for re- 
presentation in the Dublin Theatre, by 
Mr. J. F. Cockran, an Irish gentle- 
man engaged in literary avocations, 
and at that time a resident in the city. 
In the first, the leading character, a 
black prince, was well acted by Ira 
Aldridge, usually designated in the bills 
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as the African Roscius. The plots of 
both these plays are entirely original 
and fictitious, although the historical 
character of the celebrated painter, 
Julio Romano, is introduced as the 
hero of the second. Schiller had al- 
ready exhibited him on the boards, 
in a subordinate position, in his 
drama of Fiesko. In the year 1841, 
Mr. Cockran wrote a third play, under 
the title of The Fueros of Arragon, but 
this was not acted. His two first were 
eminently successful and abounded in 
passages of poetical beauty. Had he 
continued to write for the stage, judg- 
ing by this early promise, he would 
have produced pieces of a high order 
of merit. 

The writer of this notice had often 
urged Witi1aM Cartertoy to try his 
hand at theatrical composition, fully 
impressed with a conviction that his 
strong descriptive powers, either in the 
pathetic or the humorous, joined to 
his keen perception of national cha- 
racter, would shine with additional 
lustre in the dramatic form. In com- 
pliance with this request, constantly re- 
peated, he hastily put together a com- 
edy in three acts, called Zrish Manufac- 
turer, or Bob MacGawley’sProject; first 
acted on the 25th of March, 1841. 
The subject and incidents were local, 
and the tendency most patriotic ; the 
whole being constructed with reference 
to passing events. Such a pen as 
Carleton’s could produce nothing with 
out evidences of genius. His great 
celebrity as a novelist added to the 
general expectation with which the an- 
nouncement of this play was hailed. 
The difficulties of an experienced writer, 
when he enters upon a new walk, are 
much augmented by his own pre- 
vious reputation. In this comedy, the 
humour was less prominent than the 
pathos. <A scene of a family starving 
for want of work, was wrought up 
with an appalling strength which ab- 
solutely startled the audience ; but the 
reality was too painfully applicable to 
existing facts to prove either agreeable 
or attractive. The author was so little 
satisfied with his own effort that he 
never could be induced to repeat 
the experiment; not that he could 
not write plays, but that the topic and 
time he had selected for his coup déssai 





* “The stage but echoes back the public voice.”—See Dr. Johnson’s Prologue. 
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were ill-chosen, although this opinion 
certainly did not suggest itself until 
after the event. 

We approach the close of our series. 
The last name that appears is, as it 
ought to be in such a position, one of 
most distinguished eminence—J ames 
SuHERDAN Knowies. Whatcan we be 
expected to say now of a writer who 
has been so often the theme of critical 
eulogy, whose works will live while 
the language in which they are written 
shall last, whose best plays will con- 
tinue to be acted while dramatic taste 
endures, and the leading incidents of 
whose life are already familiar to 
every reader in multiplied forms of 
biographical notice? A short synop- 
tical view of his career as a dramatist 
is all that applies immediately to our 
present purpose. He has never himself 
been particularly communicative on 
points of personal anecdote or history. 
Gibbon, in writing of the Emperor 
Heraclius, has divided his public life 
into three distinct phases — the open- 
ing, the meridian, and the decline. 
The first and last, comparatively insig- 
nificant, the central, effulgent in great- 
nesse It isso with Knowles, in refer- 
ence to the order of his plays. The 
earliest and the latest are not those by 
which his genius can be estimated. 
The produce of his mature manhood 
has devel him to his exalted rank 
in the temple of fame, and by this 
posterity will test his comparative 
excellence. It is interesting to the 
curious enquireras a study, that all the 
productions of a great writer should be 
preserved, but the accompanying reflec- 
tion, nemo fuit unquam sic impar sibi, 
presents itself with almost insepara- 
ble certainty. Even Homer slum- 
bered sometimes, and there are 
passages attributed to Shakespeare 
which we should like to feel con- 
vinced he had never written. 
Knowles, born at Cork in 1784, began 
to write at twelve years of age. His 
first essay was a play for a company of 
boys. At fourteen he produced an 
opera called The Chevalier de Grillon ; 
then followed a tragedy, entitled T'he 
Spanish Story, and Hersilia, a drama. 
Neither of these three were acted or 
printed, so that it is impossible to 
judge of their merit or promise. When 
he had reached the age of twenty-five 
his play of Leo; or, the Gipsy, was 
performed at Waterford, by Cherry's 
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company, the principal actor being 
Edmund Kean. Barry Cornwall, in 
his life of the latter, has preserved a 
portion of this work, but the extracts 
he gives, cast no shadows before them 
of the coming greatness of the author. 
A few years more passed on, and Brian 
Borothme was acted in Belfast. The 
audience received it warmly, but the 
genius of Knowles was still dormant. 
Early in 1815, Caius Gracchus, per- 
formed by Talbot’s company in the 
same town, considerably added to the 
reputation he was slowly acquiring ; 
but although this play contains vigo- 
rous passages, and the characters are 
sketched with a bold hand, there was 
not enough in it to win literary im- 
mortality. It was a step, but there 
were many more to be surmounted. 
Knowles must date from Virginius, as 
Napoleon did from Montenotte. San- 
guine ambition could scarcely desire a 
sounder pedestal. The production of 
that play at Covent Garden, on the 
17th of May, 1820, established the 
fame of the writer, determined the 
future course of his talents, and called 
forth their exercise to the full deve- 
lopment which success encourages. The 
following is a correct list of Knowles’ 
dramas, with the order in which they 
appeared in London :—1l. Virginius 
1820); 2. Caius Gracchus (1823) ; 
3. William Tell (1825) ; 4. Beggar's 
Daughter of Bethnal Green (1828) ; 
5. Alfred the Great (1831);6. The 
Hunchback (1832); 7. Zhe Wife 
(1833) ; 8. The Daughter (1836) ; 
9. The Love Chase (1837); 10. The 
Maid of Mariendorpt (1838); 11. 
Love (1839) ; 12. Old Maids (1840) ; 
13. John of Procida (1840); 14. 
Rose of Arragon (1841); 15. Secre- 
tary (1843). In addition to these, he 
has written a comedy, and an opera, 
stillin abeyance. Of the fifteen plays 
enumerated above, four are historical, 
John of Procida partly so, The Maid of 
Mariendorpt taken from Miss Porter’s 
novel of the same name, and the remain- 
ing nine, including plots, characters, 
and incidents, entirely emanations of his 
own fancy. They will all live in the 
author’s collected works, and seven at 
least, Virginius, William Tell, The 
Hunchback, The Wife, T'he Daughter, 
The Love Chase, and Love, are likely 
to keep possession of the stage as long 
as the stage lasts inthe United King- 
dom. After the production of Love, 
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the pen of Knowles moved heavily, 
and his fervid imagination began to 
grow cold. 

If votes were collected by ballot to 
decide on the comparative merits of 
all the living dramatists, a large ma- 
jority would assign the first post of 
honour to Knowles, and select Vir- 
ginius as altogether the best acting 
play of modern times. Sharp criti- 
cism has pointed out some trifling in- 
congruities in the arrangement of the 
plot, and occasional slips in the diction ; 
but sharp criticism investigates with a 
microscopic eye, and could detect a 
flaw in the Pitt diamond. The more 
enlarged and liberal gaze of admira- 
tion embraces beauty in the mass, and 
bestows no thought on an almost im- 
perceptible blemish. 

Knowles’s Virginius was originally 
intended for Drury Lane and Edmund 
Kean, but there was some delay in its 
completion, and another play on the 
same subject stepped in, was accepted, 
and, when acted, failed.* In 1819, 
Knowles produced his tragedy at Glas- 
gow, the hero being sustained with in- 
finite zeal and ability by John Cooper, 
at that time a leading stock actor in 
the Edinburgh company. This led to 
the recommendation of the play to Mr. 
Harris, for Covent Garden. Macready 
was so delighted with his own great 
success in the part of Virginius, that 
he subsequently obtained the produc- 
tion of Caius Gracchus at Drury Lane, 
and suggested William Tell to the 
author as an eligible subject. Long 
before Virginius had made him known 
to the London audience, Knowles had 
commenced Alfred, and read several 
scenes to the writer of this notice at 
Glasgow, when he first became ac- 
quainted with him in 1819. 

The first London caste of Virginius 
included Macready, C. Kemble, Ab- 
bott, Terry, Egerton, Miss Foote, and 
Mrs. Faucit. All were excellent in 
their respective parts. C. Kemble 
made a great impression in Icilius, and 
in one scene, where he rescues his be- 
trothed, drew down as much applause 
as Virginius himself. The subject, 
although touching, and highly dra- 
matic in the chief incident, is one diffi- 
cult to handle skilfully; it partakes of 
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the anti-climax after the death of Vir- 
ginia, which terminates the prominent 
interest, and yet poetical as well as 
stage-justice required the punishment 
of Appius, and that the fate of Vir- 
ginius should be determined. History 
leaves the centurion, after his return to 
Rome from the camp and election to 
the office of tribune: we are left to 
conjecture his end. The same autho- 
rity tells us that Appius destroyed 
himself in prison to escape the conse- 
quences of a public trial and execution. 
The poet has constructed a fifth act 
through the imagined madness of Vir- 
ginius, and the strangling of the tyrant 
by the hands of the bereaved father 
whom he has driven to insanity. He 
has also enhanced the story by the 
betrothal of Icilius and Virginia in the 
earlier part of the tragedy, and has 
considerably relieved it by interweav- 
ing the episode of the death of Denta- 
tus. This was originally represented in 
action, when the play was first brought 
out in Glasgow, but most judiciously 
suppressed as too melo-dramatic when 
it became transplanted to the London 
boards. 

There have been many plays, in 
more than one language, on the sub- 


ject of Virginius. Whoever takes the 


trouble to read and compare them all, 
will have no difficulty in deciding 
that Knowles’s is by many degrees 
superior to those that have pre- 
ceded it. It is very likely that 
he may have looked over all the 
English versions, although he has 
taken nothing from any of them. 
They begin as far back as 1575, in 
which early year was printed Appius 
and. Virginia, a Tragi-comedy, by 
R. P., in black-letter, and not divided 
into acts, “ wherein,” as it is quaintly 
said in the title-page. “is lively ex- 
pressed a rare example of the virtue 
of chastity, in wishing rather to be 
laine at her owne father’s hands, than 
to be defloured of the wicked judge 
Appius.” This seems to be the same 
Appius and Virginia entered on the 
books of the Stationers’ Company 
between 1577 and 1578, by Richard 
Jonnes, and is amongst the oldest 
plays printed in England. The piece 
is Curious as being a sort of compound 


* This play, by an anonymous writer, came out at Drury Lane, on the 29th of May, 
1820, twelve days after the production of Knowles’s at Covent Garden, 
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between the old moralities, and his- 
torical dramas. Conscience, justice, 
cruelty, lust, &c., are embodied and 
included amongst the list of dramatis 
persone. The story of Virginia is 
not materially altered from the re- 
corded fact. The details only are 
different. Virginius strikes off his 
daughter’s head by her own desire, 
and presents it to Appius. Some 
humorous characters are most inap- 
propriately introduced; hence the 
piece is denominated a tragi-comedy. 
It will be found included in Collier's 
reprint of collections of old plays, 
(originally compiled by Dodsley and 
Reid) in 1825 and 1826. 

In 1654, was printed in quarto, the 
tragedy of Appius and Virginia by 
John Webster. It could not have 
been acted then, for the theatres were 
suppressed under the Protectorate. 
In 1670, this play, altered by Bet- 
terton was produced at the house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under the title 
of the Roman Virgin, or the Unjust 
Judge. Downes says (“ Roscius Angli- 
canus”) that “it lasted successively 
eight days, and was very frequentl 
acted afterwards.” In 1709, Dennis's 
Appius and Virginia appeared on the 
stage and in print. It was unsuc- 
cessful in representation, being only 
repeated four times, although Better- 
ton and Booth were both included in 
the cast. For this play, Dennis in- 
vented a peculiar kind of thunder, 
produced by shaking sheet-iron, which 
is still in use in spite of many 
modern improvements. Some nights 
after the failure of his tragedy, he 
happened to be in the pit to see 
Macbeth, when, hearing his recent 
discovery called into requisition, he 
exclaimed, with a volley of oaths 
and in a towering passion, ‘See how 
these rascals use me! They will not 
suffer my play to run, and yet they 
steal my thunder !” 

In 1754, Henry Crisp, a man of 
business, who held a situation in the 
Custom-house, wrote a tragedy enti- 
tled Virginia, which was acted at 
Drury Lane on the 25th of February, 
1754, the principal characters by 
Garrick, Mossop, Ross, Mrs. Cibber, 
and Mrs. Graham, afterwards Mrs. 
Yates. This play, which concludes 
with the death of Virginia, is a dull, 
prosaic affair, and lived only through 
the excellence of the acting. In the 
last scene, Virginius talks the matter 
over at fulllength with his daughter, 
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before stabbing her, which could only 
be done in a paroxysm of despair. 
Appius proposes to marry her, which 
is sublimely ridiculous. Davies, in his 
Life of Garrick, makes no mention of 
Crisp’s tragedy. Murphy says that 
Mossop and Mrs. Cibber did great 


justice to their parts, and that the 


beauty and early promise of Mrs. Gra- 
ham helped to give attraction to the 
piece; but he adds, that the manner 
in which Garrick uttered two words, 
crowned the play with the success it 
received. When in a low tone of 
voice, that spoke the feelings of a 
broken heart, he pronounced, ‘* Thou 
traitor!” the whole audience were 
electrified, and testified their delight 
by a torrent of applause. 

In 1755, John Moncrieff, a native 
of Scotland, and a private tutor at 
Eton, laid his hand on poor Virginia, 
and produced his tragedy of Appius, 
at Covent Garden, where his friend 
Sheridan (the father of Richard Brins- 
ley) was then engaged. Sheridan 
sustained the principal character, and 
was allowed to make what alterations 
he pleased. Amongst others, he lop- 
ped off the fifth act at a blow; but six 
nights terminated for ever the life ot 
the truncated bantling. Then came 
another Virginia, by Mrs. Frances 
Brooke, a lady of much literary 
celebrity, whose maiden name was 
More, the daughter and wife of a 
clergyman. She wrote “ Lady Julia 
Mandeville” and other novels, popu- 
lar in their day, but the managers 
refused her tragedy; whereupon, 
though usually gentle in temper and 
manner, she expressed her resentment 
in an indignant prefaee. 

In 1800, the Rev. John Bidlake, 
B.A., a chaplain to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence, and master 
of the Grammar School at Plymouth, 
published a tragedy, under the title of 
Virginia; or, The Fall of the Decem- 
viri. It was never acted except by 
the author’s pupils. The play con- 
tains some tolerable writing, but is 
sidly deficient in interest. 

In French, there are three old 
tragedies on the subject of the death 
of Virginia, all bearing the same title, 
and acted respectively in 1628, 1648, 
and 1683. The authors are men of note, 
Mairet, Le Clerc, and Campistron. 
Alfieris, tragedy, in Italian, may be 
ranked next to Knowles’s, and is often 
represented on the modern stage. 
There is more than one Virginia in 
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German, but of inferior quality, and 
by writers of small name. 

Caius Gracchus, Knowles’s second 
historical play in the order of acting, 
although written before Virginius, 
only commanded seven repetitions in 
London, and is not likely to be re- 
vived. There ,was some difficulty at 
first on the part of the licenser, who 
started at the republican freedom of 
certain passages. We cannot find 
that the subject has been treated by 
any other writer, save only by Lord 
Carysfort, in a volume of plays, pub- 
lished in 1810, and not intended for 
the stage. There seems to be an 
essential want of interest in the story 
which no dramatic cleverness can 
supply. William Tell has been often 
brought on the stage, under forms as 
varied as that of Proteus, and in 
nearly all civilized countries. Schil- 
ler’s is in many respects a noble play, 
enthusiastically admired by worship- 
pers of that peculiar school, and freely 
quoted by Lamartine in his late bio- 
graphy of the Swiss hero. Perhaps 
we shall be accused of national preju- 
dice, by saying that on the whole we 
prefer Knowles’s; but we candidly 
confess an inherent incapability of 
fully understanding, enjoying, or fol- 
lowing the high sublime, or deep pro- 
fundity of German metaphysics. Al- 
Jred, too, has been remorselessly 
mangled. First, we have the re- 
nowned Saxon King in a masque, by 
Thompson and Mallet, originally per- 
formed before the Court on the Ist of 
August, 1740, in the gardens of Clief- 
den, in commemoration of the acces- 
sion of George the First, and in 
honour of the birth-day of the Princess 
of Brunswick. Next, we find him in 
wo different musical pieces, at Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, in 1745. 
Then we have the masque, remodelled 
by Mallet alone, at Drury Lane, in 
1751, and the patriot monarch acted 
by Garrick. here was all kind of 
supernatural agency and much me- 
chanical contrivance, with great ex- 
_. and no corresponding result. 

ret gossip said that the “ canny 
Scot” cajoled the credulous manager 
into this costly and profitless experi- 
ment by insinuating slily that in his 
intended life of Marlborough, he should, 
by an ingenious contrivance, find a 
niche for the Roscius of the age. 
The bait was swallowed greedily. 
‘* My dear friend,” said Garrick one 
day, in his blandest tone, ‘*have you 
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= left off writing for the stage?” 
The hint sufficed ; Alfred was pro- 
duced, but the life was never written. 
Twenty-two years later, in 1773, and 
long after the death of Mallet, Gar- 
rick altered the masque a second time 
into what it ought originally to have 
been, a tragedy; but he gave the 
principle character to Reddish, and 
eight repetitions settled the affair. 

In 1778, Alfred, a tragedy by John 
Home, the author of Douglas, was 
produced at Covent Garden. This 
last dramatic attempt of a clever 
writer, met with such a cold reception 
that it was only performed three times. 
A perusal of the play will satisfy the 
reader that the verdict of condemna- 
tion was justly pronounced. In 
1796, O’Keiffe laid his grasp on 
Alfred, and brought him into an 
incongruous spectacular drama, called 
The Magic Banner. This also broke 
down on the third repetition. Thirty- 
one years later, in 1827, Pocock 
reconstructed O’Keiffe’s failure (with- 
out sufficient acknowledgment, by 
the way), under the title of Alfred 
the Great, or the Enchanted Stan- 
dard; and gave it to a new gene- 
ration, by whom it was tolerably well 
received on sixteen successive per- 
formances. If Knowles was acquainted 
with any or all of these pieces he has 
most judiciously avoided taking the 
slightest hints from them. His own 
play of Alfred, though below the 
average mark of his genius, is 
legitimate, historically truthful, and 
poetically pleasing. ‘The story of the 
Sicilian Vespers even in his hands, 
failed to excite dramatic interest. 
The Sunday massacre of John of Pro- 
cida is associated with a deluge of 
blood that drowns his patriotism. 

The opinion expressed above, that 
Virginivsis Knowles’schefd euvre,may 
be disputed by many. We shall be 
told that a subject selected from his- 
tory, which the adopter finds ready 
to his hand, draws less upon his genius 
than one which he must invent. 
Many authors can write good dialogue 
who are unable to construct effective 
plots. Beaumont excelled in the one 
branch, Fletcher in the other. Hence 
they composed well together, and the 
conjunction saved time and trouble. 
For this reason, modern French 
dramatists ordinarily run in couples, 
and not unfrequently in leashes. So 
it is with the fashioners of the gar- 
ments we wear. One passes competi- 
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tion in the cut of a coat, another stands 
alone in a waistcoat, and a third 
baffles rivalry in the arrangement of 
the nether integuments. But it is 
most rare to find one equally excellent 
in a complete suit. We once heard a 
dramatic author of first-rate executive 
skill, say, ‘1 have no inventive faculty. 
I cannot imagine a plot. Furnish me 
with that, and you shall have a play in 
a fortnight.” The writer alluded to 
was offered his own price, and would 
have had no objection to increase his 
worldly store by a good round sum. 
Viewed in this light, such entirely 
original plays as the The Hunchback, 
The Wife, The Daughter, The Love 
Chase, and Love, are of a class 
superior to those worked up from 
historical annals, although embellished 
with all the charms of poetry and all 
the furce of distinct, identical character. 
Yet the great Greek fathers of the 
drama, -Aischylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, invariably drew from the 
legendary or traditional lore that had 
been handed down to them through 
recorded history and mythology. The 
diction, the imagery, the philosophical 
reflections, the moral, the consequences, 
the effect upon human transactions, 
the happiness resulting from virtue, 
the misery inseparable from crime;—all 
these arise, and are embodied as they 
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arise, from that innate power possessed 
by the writers, of conveying what they 
feel : but the power and the feeling are 
not engendered from imaginary or 
poetical possibilities; they are de- 
rived from the study of real events. 
Knowles has evidently built himself 
on the dramatists of the Elizabethan 
age, with their immediate successors 
and followers. He has their vigour 
and intensity, their nature, and their 
strong sense of the pathetic, their 
power of condensed expression, and 
sometimes more than their flowing 
poetry; he occasionally copies their 
conceits and deviates into their ob- 
scurity ; but he never emulates their 
coarseness, or heightens a plot by their 
unnatural and revolting extravagance. 
Above all, he draws woman as if he 
loved and reverenced her, with a delicate 
and an admiring hand, with a fervent 
and devoted heart. His female por- 
traitures present no Clytemnestras, 
Messalinas, Medeas, or Lady Mac- 
beths. He reserves the dark, the 
stormy, and the evil passions for the 
workings of man’s heart, and the pro- 
cess of man’s machinations. He finds 
in the softer sex a solace, an endow- 
ment, and a blessing. He contem- 
plates woman in the abstract as Jaf- 
tier looks with rapturous affection on 
Belvidera in the individual :— 


‘* Sure you were made 


To temper man—we had been brutes without you. 
Angels were painted fair to look like you ; 
There’s in you all that we believe of Heaven, 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love.” 


Knowles’s delineations of female 
character are unexceptionally beauti- 
ful. They are finished with a grace 
and delicacy which Shakespeare only 
can excel, and entitle him to a laurel 
wreath, entwined by the fair fingers of 
the loveliest and the most exalted in 
the land. We are truly rejoiced at 
this opportunity of rendering feeble 
tribute to the first of living dramatists, 
who combines the truth and energy of 
the giants of an earlier epoch, entirely 
divested of those errors in taste which 
blacken and deform many of their 
most resplendent passages. 


We cannot wind up this somewhat 
lengthened catalogue without asking 
Joun Francis Watter why he does 
not turn his thoughts to dramatic 
writing? He has as yet given but 
one specimen, in a highly imaginative 
and poetical opening to a pantomime ;* 
but we are much mistaken if he has 
not within him all the qualities to 
command all the success that he or 
his friends could desire in the highest 
walk—a power of construction, a dis- 
crimination of character, a flow of 
humour, a depth of pathos, and a 
ready supply of pointed dialogue. 


* “Harlequin Fulminoso ; or, the Ganders of Glen Fearna,” acted in Dublin with an extra- 


ordinary effect in the early winter of 1851. 
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Trish history and Irish legend are not 
yet exhausted, and there are still 
traits of national character untouched, 
and some already depicted that will 
bear repetition and improvement. 
The list, here concluded, embraces 
eighty-seven names—a goodly number, 
and an illustrious brotherhood; but 
we are by no means sure that it is 
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complete. Some may have been 
omitted from ignorance or inadvert- 
ence. Should it be so, we ask pardon 
of the living and the dead, and shall 
be most happy to repair the error if 
an opportunity offers, and the neces- 
sary information is afforded. 


J.W.C. 


NOTES UPON NEW BOOKS. 





SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF 
WALLACE AND BRUCE.* 


Ir is a peculiarity of the struggle 
which existed Curing so many centu- 
ries between England and Scotland, 
that neither country attempted to gain 
practical possession of the other by 
means of colonization. The border 
forays never took the form of migra- 
tory irruptions, they never rose above 
the level of predatory excursions. 
Whilst we find the Goths in one 
quarter, and at one period of the 
world, impelled by their animal in- 
stincts to seek the warm atmosphere 
and fertile fields of Italy, and whilst 
we see the Saxon race urged, by the 
necessities arising from over popula- 
tion. to invade the pathless forests of 
the West, and take possession of the 
Indian's hunting grounds; we find no 
motive for the wars between the Eng- 
lish and the Scotch beyond what ap- 
pears to have been a national an- 
tipathy. And this national antipathy, 
so far as relates to the period previous 
to the axon occupation of the southern 
portion of Great Britain, is difficult of 
explanation. The introduction of the 
Germanic clement sufficiently accounts 
for it during the centuries which suc- 
ceeded it. Easily victorious ‘over all 
that was worth possessing, the con- 
querors were not likely to submit 
tamely to the insults and injuries of 
the neighbouring mountain robbers, 
whose cavernous territories they de- 
spised too much to attcmpt to gain. 
But still the struggle was rather one 


* Scottish Heroes in the Days of Wallace and Bruce. 


between peoples than between nations ; 
and it was not till England obtained 
the assistance of Norman feudality and 
Norman government, that she began 
to conduct, with something like method 
and vigour, the perpetual struggle she 
found herself engaged in with her 
troublesome neighbour. She now no 
longer built walls, or resigned territory, 
but assembled armics, sacked towns, 
burned down castles, and compelled 
the proud chieftains of Scotland to 
swear fealty to their kings. The “ rag- 
man’s roll,” as was calledthe document 
which included all the names of those 
who had sworn fealty to the English 
Kingat Berwick, atoned to the spirit of 
England for a long series of national 
injuries and insults. 

A tradition long prevailed in Scotland, 
that ever against the arrival of some 
great trouble and mischief to its wel- 
fare, a terrible beast appeared, of the 
bigness of a greyhound, and footed like 
a gander ; which issuing out of the wa- 
ter early in the morning about mid- 
summer time, very easily, and with- 
out any visible force or straining 
of himself, overthrew huge oaks 
with his tail, and slew all those who 
pursued him with the same weapon. 
At the close of the thirteenth century, 
a whole troop of such animals could 
scarcely have sufficiently portended 
the dangers and difficulties which the 
Scottish nation was about to undergo. 
Her heroes, indeed, were not less hardy 
when they dwelt in glens, and by the 
sides of waters, in the “ Pict’s houses,” 
which have not unaptly been compared 
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to huge stone ovens, and although King 
Darnodilla was no longer in the north- 
west, and Kenneth of Ila, and Grime 
of Stratherne, and Patrick of Dunbar, 
were no more, and the famous Little- 
John was but a skeleton, into whose 
thigh-bone, as Bocetius relates, you 
could thrust your arm—though all 
these worthies were now but voices in 
the wind, and but shadows in the mist, 
the chivalry of the country was as 
brilliant as ever, save that the progress 
of civilization had clouded it for a time 
with the spirit of luxury and avarice. 

That merging, in fact, of the two 
nations which has only taken place in 
what we may almost call our own 
days, and which forms both the glory 
and the strength of Great Britain, 
had already commenced when the pa- 
triotism of Wallace once more inflamed 
the spirit of national animosity. The 
Scotch nobles began to learn enough 
law French to know that acquisition 
might properly be termed conquest, 
and they were not slow to give in their 
adherence to the feudal system, which 
only called for submission from them 
in proportion as it gave them lands, 
and which gave them power and do- 
minion, which could be estimated at a 
money value in the current coin of 
the realm. The country began to be 
settled ; it had speculated, so to speak, 
in warfare for a considerable period, 
and now those who had won began 
to call in and secure their winnings. 
This is always a period of great dis- 
content to two sets of persons—those 
who have lost, and those who have no 
other pursuit save the indulgence of 
the hope of winning. Fifty persons 
committed suicide in the week suc- 
ceeding the drawing of the last lottery 
in England; and on the conclusion, as it 
appeared for the moment, of the lot- 
tery of warfare, which had been played 
so long between the two countries, 
the unportioned gentlemen of Scot- 
land retired with Wallace to the north 
in a state of Patriotic despair, with 
which we may fairly suppose some 
little selfishness to have mingled. 

The story of William Wallace is a 
happy union of the romantic histories 
of Alfred the Great and Robin Hood; 
but he was unlike the latter, for he 
had an aim in life; and he was unlike 
the former, for he never attained it. 
He was the happy accident of an un- 
peppy state of things. His life is a 
ballad in the mouth of history ; but 
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history in singing it wears the usual 
woe-begone aspect of ballad singers. 

After a certain time spent in ro- 
mantic adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes— 

“The prowess and deeds of arms for 
which this patrict was distinguished, and 
his perfect knowledge of all the passes and 
defiles of the mountains, and the singular 
art which he possessed of commanding 
the most restless and daring spirits, pointed 
him out to the weirds as the deliverer of 
his country, and the seer of Greildowne, 
the far-famed Thomas the Rhymer, and 
other prophetic visionaries distinguished 
him as the person destined to deliver Scot- 
land from the slavery of the English, and 
the only man who could restore the raceof . 
their ancient kings.” 

Wallace, however, does not appear to 
have had any defined political views. 
Protection for himself from the ven- 
geance of the English, and the freedom 
of his country from their presence, ap- 
pear to have been the bounds of his 
ambition, so far as he was conscious 
of it himself. ‘The solemn expres- 
sion by the seers and bards of hopes 
which were but politely veiled, com- 
mands and warnings of what was ex- 
pected of him, must have filled him 
with perplexity; for the whole na- 
tional system was disorganised, the 
hydra of faction arose against him, and 
he soon saw that he could not attempt 
to exercise the proper functions of go- 
vernment without adding the horrors 
of civil war to those of foreign inva- 
sion. For the safety of his country, 
he resigned a command which he was 
the only person worthy of holding, 
and indignantly retired. 

But though Wallace had retired 
from his country in disgust, he never 
ceased to interest himself in its for- 
tunes, to exert himself in its behalf. 
He urged Philip to assist his old 
allies, and to use his infiuence to have 
his sovereign, Baliol, liberated from 
the Tower. Philip listened courte- 
ously to his representations, but 
practically avoided giving a decisive 
answer, by sending Wallace himself, 
as his accredited agent, to discuss the 
affairs of Scotland with Pope Boni- 
face the Eighth, to whose decision 
they had been referred. A more in- 
genious method of getting out of a 
difficulty could scarcely have been de- 
vised. The Pope so far interfered in 
the affair, as to demand that Edward 
should deliver up to himself Baliol, 
who was still kept a close prisoner in 
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the Tower. It flattered the pride of 
the Papacy to hold possession of a 
crowned king, although hissovereignty 
was but nominal. ‘The English mo- 
narch remembered that the Pope had 
Gascony in his gift, and at once gave 
up his prisoner to the legate, the 
Bishop of Vicenza, in presence of a 
notary, requesting that he might “ be 
sent tothe Pope as a seducer of the 
people, and a perjured man ;” and al- 
lowing him, on condition of not inter- 
fering in Scottish affairs, to dispose of 
his large English estates, and to re- 
tire from the kingdom. This was 
building a bridge of gold for a flying 
enemy, and deprived the patriots of 
their most exciting topic of enthu- 
siasm. But the Scots still struggled 
for liberty, and in the succeeding year 
took place that siege of the strong- 
hold of the Maxwells, the Castle of 
Caerlaverock, which equals in interest 
any of which an account remains. 

This castle was beautifully situated, 
having the Irish Sea on the west, and 
a rich country surrounded by an arm 
of the sea on the north; whilst on the 
south side there were numerous dan- 
gerous defiles of wood and marshes 
and ditches, which, with the river and 
the sea on two sides, rendered it almost 
unapproachable ; and, therefore, the 
English could only advance to the 
attack on the eastern side where the 
hillslopes. ‘“ Onthe day appointed,” 
says Walter de Exeter, who accom- 
panied the expedition, “the whole host 
was ready, and the good King with 
his household then set forward against 
the Scots, not in coats and surcoats, 
but on powerful and costly chargers, 
and well and securely armed. There 
were many rich caparisons embroi- 
dered on silks and satins, many a 
beautiful pennon fixed to a lance, and 
many a banner displayed. And afar 
off was the noise heard of the neigh- 
ing of horses; mountains and valleys 
were everywhere covered with sump- 
ter-horses and waggons, with provi- 
sions and sacks, with tents and pavi- 
lions.” 

Amongst the host which thus en- 
camped on the plain before the small 
but brave garrison in the Castle of 
Caerlaverock, was Prince Edward, in 
command of the third division of the 
army, a handsome, brave and intelli- 
gent youth, bearing, with a blue label, 
the arms of his father, and seeking 
occasion to display his prowess, ‘The 
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last squadron was commanded by the 
King himself, and in the midst of it 
floated his banner, displaying the 
three leopards courant, of fine gold 
set in red, fierce, haughty, and cruel ; 
which signified that the King was 
dreadfully fierce and proud to his 
enenues. 

The army was soon encamped and 
covered the eastern slopes by which 
the attack was to be made, with tents 
of white and coloured cloth, and huts 
of wood, whose floors were strewed 
with leaves, herbs and flowers, gather- 
ed in the forest. Ships arrived with 
engines and provisions, and the first 
attack was made without loss of time. 
It was repulsed with vigour; and 
then a troop of select bachelors, toge- 
ther with two troops of Bretons and 
men-at-arms from Lorraine, made a 
second advance. 

And then the chivalry of Great 
britain displayed all its splendour. 
Amongst the bravest knights shone 
conspicuous Bertram de Montboucher, 
with his silver shield ; Gerard de Gon- 
drouville, with his shield of vaire, and 
the good Baron of Wrighton. Little 
less distinguished were Badlionere and 
Cromwell the handsome and brave, 
who, with his white lion rampant, 
crowned with gold, glided between the 
stones. Thomas de Richmont brought 
up the lances to the brink of the ditch 
and would scarcely give way before 
the overwhelming shower of missiles. 
Of those who advanced under Henry 
de Graham scarcely two returned un- 
hurt or brought back their shields 
entire. Ralph de Gorges, a newly- 
dubbed knight, who had all his har- 
ness and attire of gold and azure, was 
more than once brought to the ground, 
while the fragments of Haworth’s 
shield, who bore himself nobly, were 
more than once seen to fly in the air. 
The drawbridge appears to have been 
the scene of the most vigorous attack, 
and was surrounded by a troop of 
heroes anxious to signalize their skill 
and bravery. There many a shining 
shield of silver, many a lance and 
pennon were alternately displayed ; 
and as one baron and his followers 
were wounded, or forced to retire 
before the besieged, another host of 
knights advanced to the charge, assail- 
ing the gate, and shouting their re- 

tive war cries. 

The whole scene must rather have 
resembled a tournament, or birth-day 
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spectacle, than actual warfare. As the 
July sunset turned the old Brey castle- 
walls to crimson gold, whilst from one 
direction joyous groups came bearing 
large armsful of heath and flowers 
and wild game from the glen, and fish 
from the stream; and from another 
direction came the weary warriors, 
pausing now and then to unstring a 
bow, to unloose a casque, the bell from 
some neighbouring convent would 
sound deeply and sweetly over wood 
and hill, and reach the mariners rock- 
ing idly out at sea. 

The care and research which are 
visible in Mr Low’s account of the life 
and fortunes of Wallace are apparent 
in a greater degree in his life of 
Robert Bruce, which, indeed, forms 
the bulk of the volumes before us. 
But, whilst it is superior to any life 
of the patriot King of Scotland 
which has yet been written, its some- 
what ungraceful style frequently re- 
minds us, to its own disadvantage, of 
the facile elegance of Sir Walter 
Scott’s volumes on the same subject. 
This defect, however, so far as it 
exists, is hidden by the richness and 
abundance of the new historical matter 
which Mr Low has here offered to the 
perusal of the general reader. 


OUR OWN sToRY.* 
Amipst the crowds of human life 
the isolation of individuals frequently 
strikes us as a great problem. In 
former ages to be lonely was to be 
either a miser, a witch, or a hermit ; 
but the kind of loneliness which gave 
this reputation was a material one, and 
consisted in a mountain-cave, or a 
little hut at the foot of a hill, sur- 
rounded by a garden in which the 
herbs had grown uncouth and weird- 
like by neglect. But the lonely ones 
of the present day live in the most 
Seemed thoroughfares: they are not 
seldom to be met with at dinner 
parties, and frequently at evening 
assemblies ; yet their loneliness 1s 
none the less real, and though they 
gather no gold, work no spells, and 
strive not to atone, by purposed seclu- 
sion, for any particular sins, they are 
misers, witches, and hermits. They 
hoard up their feelings and affections ; 
they exert a mysterious influence on 
all with whom they come in contact ; 


* “Our Own Story.” 
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they withhold themselves, as far as 
their own action is concerned, from 
forming relations with society. The 
world is inclined to look upon them as 
stragglers from its ranks, as deserters 
from life’s battalions; but there are 
thoughtful hearts who regard them as 
human nature’s army of reserve. 

In “Our Own Story,” Miss Bun- 
bury has traced out the life of one of 
these individuals through all its changes 
and chances; she has shown how, one 
by one, the objects of her affections 
died away; how the passions of her 
heart gradually became idealised. She 
has made her heroine very lonely, yet 
her isolation is as that of a star, and 
throws a ray of light on the world 
which it does not touch. 

As the keen midnight frost paints 
with the sleeper’s breath rare pictures 
on the casement of his chamber window, 
** Our Own Story” draws, by means of 


its heroine’s isolation, vivid scenes of 
the world's busiest life. 


THE CHESSPLAYER’S ANNU AL FOR 1856. 
Cuess is perhaps the only 
which has a literature of its own. 
This is because it is the only game 
of universal adaptation: the cricketer 
must have a quicker eye and a stronger 
arm than his fellow mortals ; the card- 
player a greater love of excitement, a 
more perfect endurance of monotony ; 
so, of course, to the formation of a 
good chessplayer certain faculties are 
required, which one man possesses 
more fully than another, but any- 
body with a brain of tolerable clear- 
ness can, to a certain extent, play 
chess. 

Chess is catholic. Russian princes, 
German mathematicians, Hungarian 
revolutionists, English poets, the 
young and old, the sage and simple, 
gentlemen and ladies, all play chess— 
we were about to add, the poor as 
well as the rich. We hope the day 
will come when no cottage in England, 
whether of agriculturist or artizan, 
will be without its chess-board—a hope 
which we borrow from Mr. T. E. 
Cour, in the “ Chessplayer’s Annual.” 

This little volume is perfectly read- 
able, even for its literary merits. Its 
editor’s contributions have a pic- 
turesque sparkle, equal to anything of 
the kind in modern literature. Special 


game 
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favourites with all readers will be the 
tales entitled the “‘ Professor's Daugh- 
ter,” and the “Promissory Note.” 
The former is an _ autobiographic 
sketch of a young gentleman who 
went to Germany to study chymistry 
under an eccentric chess-loving disci- 
ple of Berzalius, and who mated the 
Professor’s pretty daughter in more 
ways than one: the latter is a curious 
history of the difficulties a chessplayer 
fell into, by promising to pay £100 to 
a stranger, in the event of his wife’s 
becoming as good a player as the 
aforesaid stranger's cara sposa. The 
result (among other things) is a 
gradual descent in the quality of the 
dinners, and a fearful arrear in the 
matter of shirt-buttons; and the 
moral, of course, is, that it is inadvis- 
able for ladies to addict themselves too 
strongly to chess. Unluckily the fas- 
cinating way in which the game is de- 
scribed somewhat neutralises this ex- 
cellent moral lesson. 

Among the other contributors of 
literary matter, we find the name of 
Mortimer Collins. His articles are en- 
titled “The Magic Chessmen,” and 
“Chess Skolia.” The former is a 
myth of the school of Praed and In- 
goldsby: the latter an attempt to re- 
vivify a good old after-dinner custom 
of the Greeks. Mr. Collins is an occa- 
sional contributor of our own, and we 
shall, therefore, say nothing further 
of his articles. 

Captain Kennedy contributes a d2- 
sultory paper con'aining some interest- 
ing descriptions of chess lions. Mr. 
Cour contributes a dialogue in which 
the claims of chess to the name of 
a science, and its value as an instru- 
ment of intellectual culture, are ably 
maintained. Its votaries have been 
among earth’s giants, and its dwarfs 
also, and it is recorded that the only 
way in which his friends could vanquish 
Robert Simson, the mathematician, was 
by asserting some erroneous doctrine 
in physical science in the midst of a 
game, when his anxiety for the cause 
of truth made him forget the perils of 
his ivory king. 


MADELINE CLARE ; OR, THE IMPORTANT 
SECRET.* 

Tue novel is as much an attendant on 

every phase of civilized life as gorgeous 
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parasitical plants are of the trees of 
Southern forests. Our streets and 
lanes have their novels, so have our 
philosophies and retigions. The luxu- 

riant growths of imagination, the 
flowers of passion, the fruits of taste 
and feeling, are wreathed and in- 
wreathed into bright, rich robes for 
our modern days. Sometimes we come 

upon a work of fiction, which however, 

declares for itself the possession of an 

innate vitality ; which refuses to be 

considered as the mere graceful orna- 

ment of the actual; and which, not 

being the actual itself, yet assumes not 

merely to represent but to imitate it. 

Such a work appears to us to be 

‘Madeline Clare.” It is wealthy English 

country life on paper. It is a model 

rather than a picture. Its characters 

and incidents are vigorous, and give it 

the appearance of a working model. 

The uplands rise, varied with noble 
mansions ; the stately woods become 

purplein the valleys; there is dew on 

the grass; the birds alone disturb the 
quiet, lending their voices, as a modern 

poet has expressed it, to the dumb 

flowers ; there is mist on the plain an’ 

sunshine on the hills. The hand of 

wealth has passed over every scene. 

So far as there isa story in the book, 
it is well written and well managed, 
and we do not like the plot less because 
we feel constrained to sympathise with 
andadmirethe villain who is its moving 
power. The course of the story moves 
over the deep-green herbage of its 
scenery with so soft and gentle a step, 
that it scarcely stirs the silent summer 
atmosphere around it. It never fails 
to be clothed ina dignified richness and 
grace. Its most striking and powerful 
passages are clothed in arepose which 
by no means conceals their dramatic 
force. 

The error of the book consist in its 
containing two heroes and two hero- 
ines, who all nearly equally claim the 
reader’s attention, and whose charac- 
ters possess strong points of resem- 
blance. Mabel and Madeline, Philip 
and Temple, resemble a handson: 
group of brothers and sisters, whose 
likeness to each other blends them at 
once without any artistic grouping into 
a fair picture. ‘The narrative lulls us 
into contemplation of its characters, 
when it ought to excite us into an 
eager observation of their fortunes. 





* “Madeline Clare; or, the Important Secret.” By Colbourne Mayne, Esq. 
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